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AN IMPERIOUS FAVORITE. 
BY ROSE HAWTHORNE LATHROP. 


Tue themes may struggle which we daily choose, 
With some fine motive, over clouds and all; 
But each its element of charm will lose 
If on the ear one word shall fail to fall,— 
*Tis Love! 


The poet wins us by his breezy call 
To verses gathered into graceful sheaves ; 
But if he fail of loving, there’s no thrall 
To keep us long—each hasting reader leavee, 
For Love! 


We mingle with our neighbors every day, 
And talk of all the world; yet round again 
We veer anon t) tread the same old way 
Leading to thoughts of the entrancing pain— 
Dear Love! 
New Yorx Ciry. 


SYMPATHY. 


BY GRACE DENIO LITCHFIELD. 





Frienp, art thou drowning? Soam I. 
Hald by my hand. 

Nearer is my vain help, than help 
From yonder land. 

Friend, art thou starving? So, too, I. 
Therefore I come 

To thee—not to the overfed— 
To ask a crumb, 


Friend, hast thou nothing? Less have IL. 
Yet, beggared ones 
Give more to those whu beg, than e’er 
Earth’s richest sons. 
Lorponr, ENGLAND. 


atin 


AS THOU WILT. 


BY THE REV. EDWARD N. POMEROY. 





Waen Christ on Syria’s borders stood, 
From Canaan's coasts there came 

A woman of Phanician blood 
Who bore a Roman name.* 


No obstacle her purpose stayed 
Till Him she looked upon, 
** Have mercy on me, Lord,” she prayed, 
** O Saviour, David's Son. 


** It is not for myself, indeed, 
Lask for help divine ; 
My daughter’s cause I come to plead, 
My daughter’s wants are mine,” 


‘The Master saw her agony, 
Her tone of woe he heard. 

He knew her plight, yet to her plea 
He answered not a word. 


Then the disciples came, and said, 
** Why let her grieve thee thus? 

Send her away,” as one they pled, 
‘She crieth after us.” 


“1 am not sent,” the Lord replied, 
**In Gentile lands to dwell ; 
Thy straying sheep I came to guide 
Dear house of Israel.” 


Then came she near and worshiped him, 
For every fear had fled; 

With tears her pleading eyes were dim, 
** Yet help me, Lord,” she said. 


She lingered, and he spake at last : 
* Iteurely is not meet, 

The children’s bread to take and cast 
To dogs that roam the street.’ 

But she replied: ‘* Truth is it all, 
And yet the dogs may eat 

The crumbs that from the tables fall 
Beneath their master’s feet.” 


maces the name of the woman Justa, 








~Geikie’s “ Life of Christ.” 


Then he replied again to her: 

“ How great thy faith must be; 
Arise thou lowly worshiper, 

As thou wilt shall it be.” 


O life, by evil ways undone, 
Whom pride hath long oppreszed, 
The lowliest is the loftiest one, 
The humblest is the best. 


O thou wko long haat sought relief, 
From trouble none may share ; 
Make Him the partner of thy grief, 
Let Him thy burden bear. 
TAUNTON, Mass. 


THE BRIDGE OF RECONCILIA- 
TION. 


BY THEODORE L. OUYLER, D.D. 





Tuat is a wonderful expression which 
occurs in one of Paul’s epistles to the 
Corinthians—‘‘as though God did beseech you 
by us, we pray youin Christ’s stead, be 
ye reconciled to God.” The positiors 
seem tobe reversed. The apostle does 
not describe a guilty rebel suing for mercy, 
but an outraged sovereign begging the rebel 
tocome and seek forgiveness. The wronged 
and insulted father is entreating the dis- 
obedient son to hasten back from the star- 
vation and the swine, and receive pardon 
and restoration. It is as though the infinite 
Love went down on bended knee and be- 
sought sinners not to commit eternal 
suicide. 

A certain stubborn, reckless youth had 
a violent quarrel with his kind father, and 
after stealing money from his drawer, ran 
away. A year or two afterward the father 
learned that the scapegrace was in London, 
living fast and drinking hard. He em- 
ployed a detective to ascertain his son’s 
whereabvuts, and at length the officer 
found him shattered and sick in a house of 
infamy. The father hastened to the spot, 
and the words ‘‘That youth is my son,” 
were the passport to the room. As the 
father aroused the wretched youth, who 
turned his bloated face and bloodshot eyes 
toward him, his first words were, ‘‘ My poor 
boy, I have come after you; will you come 
home”? In a flood of tears the conquered 
rebel sobs out: ‘‘ Father, can you forgive 
me? Then Til go home with you.” This 
is but a faint picture of what the infinite 
God is doing all the time. Through the 
lips of thousands of faithful preachers and 
teachers, and by the perpetual strivings of 
his Spirit, our God is constantly saying to 
guilty sinners, ‘* My poor boy, my sinning 
daughter, will you come home?” He takes 
the initiative. He says: ‘‘ Come now and 
let us reason together,” let us discuss the 
question, and then telis them how the hearts 
most crimsoned with guilt may become as 
white as wool. What a heart our Father 
has! 

Where a quarrel has long existed be- 
tween two persons, it is a great point to 
bring the parties together to talk over the 
differences between them. The Holy God 
makes the first advances. He makes it to 
every sinner who is in willful, wicked in- 
surrection against him. He proposes his 
own terms of reconciliation, just as a 
sovereign has the right todo. Perhaps the 
reader ot this articie is and long has been 
in a wretched controversy with his Heaven- 
ly Father. If so, let me tell you, my friend, 
that God beseeches and entreats you to end 
this deadly quarrel with him at once. If 
continued into another world, it means— 
Hell. Two things are indispensable to a 


full reconciliation. One of these has been 
done already; the other must be done. 

1. You have sinned, and sin deserves 
punishment. A government on earth or 
in Heaven, without penalties for wrong is 
anarchy. Divine justice requires that your 
sins should be punished. Your Bible in this 
very chapter tells you that God ‘‘ hath made 
Christ who knew no sin to be sin for you, 
that you might be made righteousness in 
him.” Paul means by this that Jesus Christ, 
by his atoning death on the cross took your 
place, and was treated there just as you, 
the sinner, deserved to be treated. If you, 
in penitence and honest faith will accept 
the crucified Saviour as your substitute and 
vield yourself to God, you will be forgiven. 
You will be treated as righteous for his 
sake. Scoffers sneer at this as a ‘‘ blood 
theology.” It is such; it is blood warm 
with infinite love from the heart of God. It 
is a glorious theology to preach and to 
practice. Myriads now in Heaven have 
surrendered before that cross and sung— 

“My faith now lays its hand 
On that dear head of Thine, 
While like a penitent I stand 

And here confess my sin.” 
When Jesus Christ made his full, rich, com- 
plete atonement, he threw a bridge across the 
otherwise impassable chasm that separated 
human guilt from God’s eternal favor. Mr. 
Froude pronounced‘the East River Bridge 
more wonderful than Niagara, for to him 
it seemed easy for the Almighty to create 
the great cataract, but it was a wonder 
that human skill could rear the Brooklyn 
Bridge. Of all the marvels of the divine 
architecture, the glorified spirits must re- 
gard the Atonement of Jesus Christ as the 
masterpiece. 

2. The first essential to your reconcili- 
ation with God has becn accomplished. 
Christ has reared the bridge, and now you 
must cross it. The movement toward God 
must be on your part. Listen to the be- 
seeching God who calls out to you ‘‘let the 
wicked forsake his way, and return unto me, 
and I will abundantly pardon him.” You 
must submit to God on his own terms. 
Those terms are repentance of your sins 
and acceptance of the atoning Saviour. 
During the Civil War, Abraham Lincoln 
could have had peace at any time intwenty- 
four hours if he had only sacrificed right, 
and submitted to the rebels. But thou- 
sands of our Southern fellow-countrymen, 
like the eloquent Grady, of Georgia, now 
acknowledge that it was the richest pos- 
sible blessing to the South that peace only 
came by a Union restored and slavery 
wiped out. It is for your indescribable 
benefit that you cannot set foot on that 
bridge of reconciliation until you surren- 
der your heart to God, and are willing to 
abandon your sins. Not sin in the abstract, ° 
but your own individual wickedness and 
wrong-doings. Your holy and loving 
Father says to you, ‘‘ Put away the evil of 
your doings from before mine eyes; cease 
to do evil, jearn to do well.” 

As to the particular sin or sins that you 
are to abandon, ask conscience, consult 
God’s commandments. I have heard of a 
gentleman who was attending a crowded, 
solemn revival meeting, in which the min- 
ister urged all awakened souls to submit 
unconditionally to God, and quoted that 
passage, ‘‘First be reconciled to thy 
brother, and then come and offer thy gift.” 
The gentleman arose and weut out into the 
vestibule; presently the sexton came in 





and called out another man. In the vesti- 





bule the first-named gentleman confessed 
to the other that he had wronged him, and 
frankly asked his forgiveness, which was 
granted. He then returned-into the meet- 
ing, gave his heart to the Lord, and found 
peace. That was a business-like way of 
settling with God. Wherever the Holy 
Spirit is pressing you, you must yield. If 
you have done a wicked wrong to a fellow- 
creature go and make reparation. If you 
have done a dishonest act in your business, 
hasten to make restitution. 

Perhaps you have been robbing God of 
his Sabbath. It is not merely man’s day, 
and the poor beast’s day for rest, it is God’s 
day for his worship and your soul’s profit. 
I know of a person whose first step toward 
a better life was his turning out of doors his 
Godless Sunday morning newspaper with 
its frog-trough of secularities and scandals. 
He saved his Sabbath and he saved his 
soul. Perhaps you have been enslaved to 
sensuality and secret impurity. Pray God 
to help you cast out those unclean spirits, 
only the pure in heart shall see God. If 
your wine-bottle is the besetting sin, then, 
my friend, you must give up your bottle or 
give up your soul. Mammon-worship and 
money-worship may be your snare; then 
you cannot serve Christ and these idols also. 
It will be an infinite advantage to you to 
drop all the ‘‘ contraband” practices af the 
entrance to the bridge of reconciliation. Oh, 
what hard and bitter thoughts you may 
have been harboring in your hearts toward 
your loving Father! Entreat him to for- 
give you; for all this time he has been 
bearing with you and beseeching you ‘‘ be 
ye reconciled to me”!; 

My friend, God pleads with you. If you 
will only let him, he will lavish untold 
blessings on you. At the end of yonder 
bridge of love is his outstretched hand and 
open door. He waits to bid you welcome. 
How rich is that old Saxon word “ well- 
come!” It is well to come, but death to 
stay away. He will welcome you—not to 
a selfish religion of lazy luxury, but to a 
hard and noble fight, and an armor for the 
victory. He does not promise youa trip to 
Heaven in* palunquin or palace-car; but 
he invites you to the highest, holiest man- 
hood and womanhood in this world, and in 
the world to come a flashing crown and the 
life everlasting. 

BROOKLYN, N. Y. 





GOSSIP IN A LIBRARY. 
CAMDEN’S “ BRITANNIA,.” 
BY EDMUND GOBSE. 

* Britain ; or @ chorographicall description of the 
most flourishing Kingdomes, England, Scotland and 
Ireland, and the Islands adioyning, out of the depth 
or Antiquitie: beautified with Mappes of the sev- 
eral Shires of England. Written first in Latine by 
William Camden, Clarenceux K. of A. Translated 
newly into Eaglish by Philémon Holland. 

* Londini, Impensis G. Bishop & J. Norton, 1610.” 

Tuenrz is no more remarkable example of 
the difference between the readers of our 
light and hurrying age and those who 
obeyed “‘ Eliza and our James,” than the 
fact that the book we have before us at this 
moment, a folio of some eleven hundred 
pages, adorned, like a fighting elephant, 
with all the weightiest panoply of learning, 
was one of the mest popular works of its 
time. It went through six editions, this 
vast antiquarian itinerary, before the natural 
demand of the vulgar released it from its 
Latin austerity ; and the title-page we Dave 
quoted is that of the earliest English edi- 
tion, specially translated, under the author’s 
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eye, by Dr. Philémon Holland, a laborious 
physician of Coventry. Once open to the 
general public, although then at the close 
of its first quarter of a century, the “ Bri- 
tannia” flourished with a new lease of life, 
and continued to bloom, like a literary 
magnolia, all down the seveateenth cen- 
tury. It is now as little read as other 
famous books of uncompromising size. 
Tre bookshelves of to-day are not fitted for 
the reception of these heroic folios, and if 
we want British antiquities now, we find 
them in terser form and more accurately or 
at least more plausibly annotated in the 
writings of later antiquaries. Giant Cam- 
den molders at his cave’s mouth, a huge 
and reverend form seldom disturbed by 
puny passers-by. But his once popular 
folio was the life work of a particularly in- 
teresting and human person; and without 
affecting to penetrate to the darkest cor- 
hers of the cavern, it may be instructive to 
stand a little while on the threshold. 

When this first English edition of the 
“Britannia” was published,Camden was one 
of the most famous of living Euglish writers. 
For one man of position who had heard of 
Shakespeare, there would be twenty, at 
least, who were quite familiar with the 
claims of the Head-master of Westminster 
and Clarenceux King of Arms. Camden 
was in his sixtieth year, in 1610; he had 
enjoyed slow success, violent detraction, 
and final triumph. His health was poor, 
but he continued to write history, eager, as 
he says, to show that ‘‘ though I have been 
a studious admirer of venerable antiquity, 
yet have I not been altogether an incurious 
spectator of modern occurrences.” He stood 
easily first among the historiavs of his 
time; he was respected and adored by the 
court and by the universities, and that his 
fame might be completed by the chrism of 
detraction, his popularity was assured from 
year to year by the dropping fire of ob- 
loguy which the Papists scattered from 
their secret presses. It had not been with- 
out a struggle that Camden bad attained 
this pinnacle; and the ‘‘ Britannia” had 
been his alpenstock. 

This first English edition has the special 
interest of representing Camden’s last 
thoughts. It is nominally a translation of 
the sixth Latin edition, but it bas a good 
deal of additional matter supplied to Phil- 
emon Holland by the author, whereas later 
English issues containing fresh material are 
believed to be sofar spurious. The “ Bri- 
tannia” grew with the life of Camden. He 
tells us that it was when he was a young 
man of five and twenty, lately started on 
his professional career as second master in 
Westminster School, that the famous Dutch 
geographer, Abraham Ortelius ‘‘dealt ear- 
nestly with me that I would illustrate this 
isle of Britain.” This was no hght task to 
undertake in 1576. The authorities were 
few, and these in the highest degree occa- 
sional orfragmentary. It was not a ques- 
tion of compiling a collection of ‘opo- 
graphical antiquities. The whole§jprocess 
had to be gone through, ‘‘from the egg.” 
Asa youth at Oxford, he had turned all his 
best attention to this branch of study, and 
what the ancients had written about Eag- 
land was intimately kaowao to him. Any 
one who looks at his book will see that the 
first 180 pages of the “ Britannia” could be 
written by a scholar without stirring from 
his chair at Westminster. But when it 
came to the minute description of 
the counties there was nothing 
for it but personal travel; and ac_ 
cordingly Camden spent what holidays he 
could snatch from his labors as a school- 
master in making a deliberate survey of the 
divisions of England. We possess some 
particulars of one of these journeys, that 
which occupied 1582, in which he started 
by Suffulk, through Yorkshire, and re- 
turned through Lancashire. He was a 
very rapid worker, he spared no pains, and 
in 1586, ten years after Ortelius set him 
going, his first draft was issued from 
the press. Ino later times, and when his 
accuracy had been cruelly impeached, he 
set forth his claims to attention with dig- 
nity. He said: ‘Ihave in no wise neglected 
such things as are most material to search 
and sift out the truth. Ihave attained to 
some skill of the most ancient, British and 
Anglo-Saxon tongues; I have traveled over 
all Kagland for the most part, 1 have con- 
ferred with most skillful observers in each 





county. . . I have been diligent in 
the records of this realm. I have looked 
into most libraries, registers and memorials 
of churches, cities and corporations, I have 
pored upon many an old roll and evidence 
+ « » thatthe honor of verity might in 
no wise be impeached.” 

It was no slight task to undertake such 
a work on such a scale. And waen the 
first Latin edition appeared, it was hailed 
as a first glory in the diadem of Elizabeth. 
Specialists in particular counties found 
that Camden knew more about their little 
circle than they themselves had taken all 
their lives to learn. Lombard, the great 
Kentish antiquary, said that he never knew 
Kent properly till he read of it in the ‘‘Bri- 
tanria.” But Camden was not content to 
rest on his laurels. Still, year by year, he 
made his painful journeys through the 
length and breadth of the land, and still, as 
new editions were called for, the book 
grew from octavo into folio. Suddenly, 
about twelve years after its first unchal- 
lenged appearance, there was issued, like 
a bolt out of the blue,a very nasty pam- 
phlet called ‘‘Discovery of Errors Pub- 
lished in the much-commended Britannia,” 
which created a fine storm in the antiqua- 
rian teapot. This attack was the work of 
a man who would otherwise be forgotten, 
Ralph Brooke, the York Herald. He had 
formerly been an admirer of Camden’s, his 
‘humble friend,” he called himself; but 
when Camden was promoted over his head to 
be Clarenceux King of Arms, it seemed to 
Ralph Brooke that it became his duty to 
denounce the too successful antiquary as 
acharlatan. He accordingly fired off the 
unpleasant little gun already mentioned, 
and, for the moment, he hit Camden rather 
hard. The author of the “ Britannia,” to 
justify his new advancement, had intro- 
duced into a fresh edition of his beok a 
good deal of information regarding the de- 
scent of barons and other noble families. 
This was York Herald’s own subject, and 
he was able to convict Camden of a start- 
ling number of negligences, and what he 
calls ‘‘ many gross mistakings.” The worst 
part of it was that York Herald had pri- 
vately pointed out these blunders to Cam- 
den, and ttat the latter had said it was too 
much trouble to alter them. Tunis, at least, 
is what the enemy states in bis attack, and 
if tliis be true, it can hardly be doubted 
that Camden had sailed too long in fair 
weather, or that he needed a squall ‘to re- 
call him to the duties of the helm. He 
answered Brooke, who replied with in- 
creased contemptuous tartness. It is ad- 
mitted that Camden was indiscreet in his 
manner of reply, and that some genuine 
holes had been picked in his heraldry. But 
the ** Britannia” lay high out of the reach 
of fatal pedantic attack, and this little 
cloud over the reputation of the book 
passed entirely away, and is remembered 
now only as a curiosity of literature. 

In the preface the author quaintly admits 
that ‘‘many have found a defect in this 
work that Maps were not adjoined, which 
do allure the eyes by pleasant poriraiiures, 
° yet my ability could not compass 
it.” They must, then, have been added at 
the last by a generous afterthought, for 
this book is full of maps. The maritime 
ones are adorned with ships in full sail, and 
bold sea-monsters with curly tails; the 
inland ones are speckled with trees and 
spires and hillocks. In spite of these old- 
fashioned oddities, the maps are remark- 
ably accurate. They are signed by John 
Norden and William Kip, the master map- 
makers of that reign. The book opens 
with an account of the first inhabitants of 
Britain, and their manners and customs; 
how the Romans fared, and what antiqui- 
ties they left behind, with copious plates 
of Roman coins. By degrees we come 
down, through Saxons and Normans, to 
that work which was peculiarly Camden’s, 
the topographical antiquarianism. He be- 
gins with Cornwall, ‘‘ that region which, 
according to the geographrs, is the first of 
all Britain,” and then proceeds to what he 
cals ‘‘Denshire” and we Devonshire, a 
county, as he remarks ‘* barbarous on either 
side.” With page 822 he finds himself at 
the end of his last English county, 
Northumberland, looking across the Tweed 
to Berwick, ‘the strongest hold in all 
Britain,” where it is ‘‘no marvel that 
soldiers without other light do play here 





all night long at dice, considering the side 
light that the sunbeams cast all night long.” 
This rather exaggerated statement is evi- 
dently that of a man accustomed to look 
upon Berwick as the northernmost point 
of his country, as we shall all do, no doubt, 
when Scotland has secured Home Rule. 
We are, therefore, not surprised to find 
Scotland added, in a kind of hurried appen- 
dix, in special honor toJamesI or VI, The 
introduction to the Scottish section is in a 
queer tone of banter; Camden knows little 
and cares less about the ‘“‘ commonwealth 
of the Scots,” and ‘ withall will lightly 
pass over it.” In point of fact, he gets to 
Duncansby Head in fifty-two pages, and 
not without some considerable slips of in- 
formation. Ireland interests him more, 
and he finally closes with a sheet of learned 
gossip about the outlying islands. 

The scope of Camden’s work did not give 
Philémon Holland much opportunity for 
spreading the wings of his style. He is 
too busy with hard facts to be a Euphuist. 
But here is a pretty and ingenious passage 
about Cambridge, unusually popular in 
manner, and exceedingly handsome in the 
mouth of an Oxford man: 

** On this side the bridge, where standeth the 
greater part by far of the City, you have a 
pleasant sight everywhere to the eye, what of 
fair streets orderly ranged, what of a num- 
ber of churches, and of 16 Colleges, sacred 
mansions of the Muses, wherein a number of 
great learned men are maintained, and wherein 
the knowledge of the best artz, and the skill in 
tongues, so flourish, that they may rightly be 
counted the fountains of literature, religion 
and all knowledge whatsoever, who right sweetly 
bedew and sprinkle with most wholesome 
waters, the gardens of the Church and Com- 
monwealth through England. Nor is there 
wanting anything here, that a man may require 
in a most flourishing University, were it not that 
the air is somewhat unhealthfal, arising as it 
doth out of a fenny ground hard by. And yet, 
peradventure, they that first founded a Univer- 
sity in that place, allowed of Plato’s judgment, 
For he, being of a very excellent arfd strong 
consti‘ution of body, chose out the Academia, 
an unwholegome place of Attiza, for to stady in, 
that so the superfluous rankness of body which 
might overlay the mind, might be kept under 
by the distemperature of tne place.” 

The poor scholars in the moldering 
garrets of Clare, looking over waste land 
to the oozy Cam, no doubt wished that 
their fousdress had been less Spartan. 
Very little of the domestic architecture 
that Camden admired in Cambridge is now 
left; and yet probably it and Oxford are 
the two places of all which he describes 
that it would give him least trouble to 
identify if he came to life again in the 
three hundredth year after the first ap- 
pearance of his famous “‘ Britannia.” 

Lonpon, ENGLAND, 





A “REMOTE” QUESTION, 


BY PRESIDENT MERRILL E. GATES, L.L D., 
MemsBer U. 8S. Boarp oF INDIAN COMMISSIONERS. 








Tuosz who are personally interes‘ed in 
securing just laws, a fair opportunity and 
a helping haad for the Indians, are often 
met here in the East by a feeling which 
when frankly expressed takes some such 
form as this: 

‘* The whole Indian question is of little 
consequence to us, anyway. There are 
only about a quarter of a million of them, 
all told; and mosi of them are lazy, worth- 
less savages, at best. They have govern- 
ment rations, now, and more land than 
they know what to do with. Let them 
alone! Let them shift for themselves. 
Let them ‘have it out,’ with the pio- 
neers of civilization who are pressing in 
among them. Either they will die out, or, 
if they have true ‘ stuff’ in them, they will 
learn to take care of themselves. It doesn’t 
matter much to the people of the United 
States, either way. The effort to work up 
an interest in them is two-thirds false sen- 
timcnt and the other third ‘craukiness.’ 
The whole question is remote and unprof- 
itable.” 

To such a mingling of facts with un- 
warrantable inferences, well calculated to 
force into a defensive and apologetic atti- 
tude the man who has professed an inter- 
est in Indian affairs, there is a simple, di- 
rect answer, which may be made without 
stopping to point out minor errors. 

The Indian question is not a ‘‘ remote” 
question. On the contrary, it involves a 





principle which gives to it a vital interest 
for every citizen of the United States. 

‘*Each nation is called under God to be 
a teacher of right to all within and without 
its boundaries,” says ex-President Woolsey. 
It is a question of the deepest moment to 
us all, how far our nation discharges this 
duty. The sovereignty of the people is 
limited by moral law. As & nation, we 
have no right to do as we please, in matters 
touching the maintenance of justice, unless 
we please to do what is right. We have no 
right to regard it asa matter of little mo- 
ment if anywhere upon our territory men, 
womea and children are left entirely with- 
out the protection of law. It concerns ev- 
ery one of us to know that in certain of our 
states and territories there is no protection 
for the weak, when the strong and the 
grasping wish to wrest from them their 
property. Until within the last few months, 
the Government of the United States has 
stood pledged by its own treaties and stat- 
utes not to administer even criminal law 
over thousands of miles of its territory. 
And to-day, land which the courts of Csli- 
fornia and the authorities at Washington 
haye distinctly pronounced to be the prop- 
erty of Indians, i3 held, in defiance of the 
decisions of the courts, and with no litle 
save violently assumed possession, by in- 
dividuals and companies whom the officers 
of the State and of the United States either 
do not care or do not dare to dispossess. 

The man who cannot obtain his primor- 
dial rights as a man, here in the United 
States, is the man, who, by virtue of that 
fact, becomes an object of the deepest in- 
terest to us all. Imagine the angry pro- 
test that would go up if the daily press 
were to inform us that a man had been 
discovered in prison in the Tombs who had 
been imprisoned without due process of 
law, and was forcibly detained while he 
was denied a trial! The man in whose case 
the first principles of civil liberty were set 
at defiance would be the one man in New 
York upon whom public interest would 
center until his wrongs should be re- 
dressed. 

But here are 260,000 native Americans 
whom we have entirely shut oyt from the 
protection of law. The enactment of 1885 
by which criminal law was for certain 
specified crimes extended over the Indian 
reservations, was the first step toward re- 
dress. From lack of proper appropriations 
and proper machinery of courts snd judges 
to apply the law, this provision bas been 
virtually a dead letter. But even after this 
step has been tardily taken, and supposing 
the enactment to be operative, this remains, 
to-day, the status (or rather, the lack of a 
status) of the Indians before the law: 

1. The Indians, as tribes, cannot obtain 
legal redress in our courts, although we 
compel them to hold only by tribal patents 
such property as they hold atall. How 
peculiarly adapted is our treatment of the 
Indians in this respect to discourage any 
advance in civilization and to foster a 
spirit of suspicion and discontent, may be 
seen by referring to the report of the Com- 
missioner of Indian Affairs for 1886, page 
86sq.,where he discusses the action of Con- 
gress and of the Treasury regarding the 
Indian moneys which have been received 
for pasturage, timber, etc., on the Indian 
reservations, which unquestionably belong 
to the tribes on whose reservations they 
were collected, but which have been **cov- 
ered into the Treasury ” and cannot be got. 
ten out again. 

2. The Indians, as individuals, cannot ob- 
tain legal redress in our courts. They are 
not aliens. They are not citizens. Wedo 
not allow them to become citizens by any 
process of naturalization such as lies open 
to even the most ignorant and worthless of 
the immigrants who come to us from 
Europe. Since the Indian is neither a 
foreigner nor a citizen, he is held incapa- 
ble of bringing suits in our courts. Again 
and again, Indians who have left the reser- 
vation and set out upon that accumulation 
of individual property which history shows 
us has been the great highway from bar- 
barisin to civilization, have been robbed of 
all their property by whites who simply 
took it and held it, with no pretense of 
right, defying the Indian to “‘ get it again 
if be could.” And our courts have decided 
that there is no redress for the Indian. ‘‘ He 


had no right to appear in court claiming his 
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own,” is the declaration of a Secretary of 
the Interior. 

8. “*Except under particular treaties, 
Indians, either individually or in tribes, 
caunot acquire an absolute title to land,” 
even to the land which lies within their 
own reservation. If driven off his lands, 
the Indian finds no redress in our courte. 
Every one who knows the condition of 
affairs among the Mission Indians of Cali- 
fornia, knows how iniquitous is the present 
state of our laws in this respect. It would 
be easy to specify cases of wholesale rob- 
bery by land companies who take forc:ble 
possession of the best tracts of Indian 
lands, and at once put upon them valuable 
improvements, so that the authorities at 
Washington may hesitate to “‘ disturb large 
investments of capital”; and high-handed 
robbery by individuals who simply drive 
these mild, half-civilized Mission Indians 
off the lands they have cultivated for gen- 
crations. and by threats and at the muzzle 
of the rifle hold their plunder as did the 
robber-barons of the dark ages, vi e¢ armis. 

Since these shameful facts exist, is the 
Indian question lacking in interest for any 
citizen of the United States who loves jus- 
tice and believes in the reign of law? 

I bave yet to learn that at the tribunal of 
public opinion in our country men who 
plead for the application of the simplest 
principles of justice need assume an apolo- 
getic tone if they can show that their cli- 
ents are a quarter of a million of people 
born on American soil yet before our 
laws held destitute of even a semblance 
of the common legal rights of man. 

Here isa question which is perfectly sim- 
ple. Many of the social problems of our 
lime, are so intricate that we are unable to 
see precisely what should be done to re- 
dress wrongs which we admit to exist. No 
such doubts siand in our way here. It is 
beyond all doubt clear that Indians should 
have full protection of life and limb and 
property under the criminal and civil law 
of our land, and that the pathway to citi- 
aenship should be opened up before them. 
And since historians are agreed that ‘‘there 
can be no material advance in civilization 
unless landed property is held by groups at 
least as small as families” (Sir Henry 
Maine, ‘‘Early Hist. Inst.,” p. 126), ther® 
is no reasonable doubt that Indians should 
be given land inseveralty with a protected 
title, as a doorway to civilization and to 
citizenship. 

The Dawes bill, framed by wise friends of 
the Indian, to secure these ends, passed the 
Senate last spring, and has recently passed 
the House with certain amendments which 
render necessary a conference. 

What will become cf:this measure of jus- 
tice long deferred? 

Such a question has a peculiar value of 
its own. The degree of moral pressure 
brought to bear for the pssaage of so obvi- 
ously just a measure, becomes an index of 
the morality of our people—a gauge of the 
strength of our moral convictions. Let the 
vote of every member of Congress on mat- 
ters connected with Indian legislation be 
carefully noted. Let outspoken expres- 


, sion of public interest in the securing of 


these fundamental principles of justice for 
the Indian be frequent and clear. Long 
processes of education and of missionary 
effort will be required fully to civilize cer- 
tain tribee of the Indians. 

But with the help of a few righteous 
lawe, more can be accomplished toward 
the civilization and Christianization of the 
Indian within the next ten years than can 
be done in fifty years without such laws. 

Ruregers Couiece, New Brunswick, N. J. 





THE TEMPLES OF GWALIOR. 


BY BISHOP JOHN F. HURST, D.D., LL.D. 





Gwa.ior was too prominent a fortress to 
escape the Englishman’s eye. It fell before 


his guns. Though the Mutiny came, the’ 


hour struck when, like Agra, Delhi, and 
the rest, it had to fall once more, and, 
finally, into his hands. 

Sicce the June morning in 1858, 
when Lieutenant Rose marched up the 
broad way, and looked off on the saved 
plain below, no foot ever treads these his- 
torical acres, or saunters among the palaces 
whose courtiers are now the bats, save by 
the Englishman’s permission. But we pass 
on, close beside bis great guns, which 





command the plain, and stand in bewilder- 
ment before temples which were standing 
when the Norman fought at Hastings. 

The temples of Gwalior stand beside the 
palaces as memorials of former glory. 
But worship came before thrones. The 
temples of Gwalior point to a much earlier 
date than the oldest palaces. The latter 
are grouped within a comparatively nar- 
row space, and when one has passed be- 
yond them, still following the main road 
which runs along the crest of the acropolis, 
he comes within the reach of the old, old 
temples. Everything reminds one of the 
gods. Here are eleven temples, which, like 
the palaces, are in all stages of decay. The 
British Government is taking great pains 
to prevent these historic shrines from ruin, 
and is supplying supports, and beautifying 
the outlying grounds, to such an extent 
that one would imagine himself within the 
fostering care of the South Kensingston 
Museum. 

The Teli Mandir is a fair illustration of 
the way in which the English keep up 
these marvelous ruins. This temple is in 
the center of the plateau, and is surrounded 
by a charming garden. I have nowhere 
seen a more beautiful suggestion of the 
Hotel de Clugny. Here, about the central 
structure, one does not find the venerable 
trees and the broken and picturesque sur- 
face which he sees in that calm and beauti- 
ful place in the heart of the Latin quarter 
of Paris. But he has, in the Indian coun- 
terpart, great compensations. There are 
walks running out in various directions 
from the Teli Mandir, forming a piece of 
rich tracery, on which the eyes can feast 
for many an hour. The very vases at the 
angles, out of which grow plants of rare 
fragcance and beauty, are themselves frag- 
ments of temple urns, or the richly carved 
capitals of palace or fane, hollowed out to 
receive the burden of luxuriant flowers. 
Here is a Hindu goddess, converted into a 
standard for a rose to climb on. Then, all 
along the walks snd out on the green 
sward, there are fragments of stone from 
the elder days, containing perfect inscrip- 
tions. Some of these tell-tale words talk of 
times a thousand years ago, when the now 
ruling Englishmen was just emerging out of 
Saxon savagery. There are neat plates 
attached to every antique object, giving its 
name, orizin, and the finder. Nearly every- 
thing lying about this temple, in this pict- 
uresque way, has been gathered here- 
abouts, either on the plateau or around 
the base of the hill on which palace and 
temple once stood in all their wild splen- 
dor. It is worth a sail to India to see this 
picture of fragments from ruins so ar. 
ranged as to dazzle or enchant by their 
strange combinations. 


But the greatest of all the points of su- 
periority of this Indian Clugny above the 
French lies in the central edifice, the tem- 
ple itself. It was never of vast dimen- 
sions. The taste of the age in which it 
was reared—say A.D. 800—was not 
toward great spaces, but massive walls, 
minute sculpture, and prominent hight. 
The Teli Mandir is only sixty feet square, 
with a rich projecting portico of eleven 
feet. But the walls, which incline inwarg 
as they ascend, rise to a hight of eighty 
feet, and then meet at a ridge of thirty feet 
in length. The thickness of the walls, the 
sweep of the great arches, and the exact 
and endless sculpture, are simply over- 
whelming. You stand on the threshold 
and look out upon the surrounding garden, 
with its wealth of perfume and beauty, and 
ancient Hindu statuary of gods and men. 
Chains, hanging in graceful festoons from 
posts made of ancient pillars, guard all. 

The grounds, with their profusion of 
ruins and flowers, are a fit frame for such 
a picture as youare now to see. The door- 
way is thirty-five feet high, and the grave, 
calm god Garuda, looks down in stone 
from the center. The object of this tem- 
ple, once dedicated to the worship of Vish- 
nu, but since the fifteenth century sacred 
to Siva, seems to have been the embodi- 
ment of mirth. There, in relief upon the 
walls, are dancing and singing gode. The 
swaying palms in stone, the cheerful scroll- 
work, the thousand tricks of the long-dead 
sculptor, were all designed to add to the 
glory of this remarkable structure. No 
wood is to be seen now, and probably there 





ever was & piece permitted to form s part 


of the permanent belongings of the temple. 
Only stone was worthy of the god. It must 
be such atone, too, as had a face hard 
enough to bear the images from Nature, 
and the ruling creed which would last as 
long as India itself. 

Of all the temples, however, I was most 
impressed by the Sas-bahu and Sahasra- 
bahu, or the mother-in-law and daughter- 
in-law. They stand together near the edge 
of the cliff. They are sometimes called 
the ‘‘ Temples of a Thousand Arms.” One 
is larger than the other, and an inscription 
inside one of the porticoes places the date 
at A.D. 1093. But who knows the date? 
This is likely a new one, on the site of an 
older, built when Time was young. The 
larger temple is one hundred feet long and 
sixty-three feet broad. The top is now 
gone. The present hight is only seventy; 
but when in a perfect state, it must have 
been one hundred. One gets lost in won- 
der as he stands in front of this strange 
building ; it differed from ail I had ever 
seen. The temples of South India appalled 
me by their great spaces, their glittering 
pagodas, their wandering elephants, their 
crowd of worshipers, and the wealth of the 
shrines. But there was no grandeur in the 
architecture. The Gwalior temples are of 
a different order. The Mohammedan con- 
querors may have done some mutilation; 
but they had been forbearing, after all. 
One can still see, from the majestic ruin, 
what the temple was in the days of its 
grandeur. There was no petty architect- 
ure, no poor material, no common device. 
On either side of the grand portal I saw 
inscriptions dating from the primitive Hin- 
du period. Even the doorsteps had been 
cut into rich tracery, a fit entrance into the 
central hall of the sacred building. On either 
side of the steps leading up to the great 
platform on which the temple stands, there 
are nineteen figures, all in stone, as 
porte to the fane. The temple is in two 
stories. The main lower hall has four im- 
mense pillars, on which the upper story 
and the pyramid which constitutes the roof, 
are supported. Now, when we remember 
that here, asin the Teli Mandir, there is 
not a particle of wood, that even the 
beams and girders and floors are of hewn 
stone, the size of these four central figures 
must be enormous. Yct the sculptor and 
the architect must combine their wisdom 
to seften down the magsiveness. There 
must be no clumsy effect. Hence these 
pillars, which are rectangular—for there 
are no curves here-—are divided into per- 
pendicular lines of carvings. On each one 
of these are twenty rows of these rich 
figures, running all the way from floor to 
capital. I counted, on the four sides of 
one pillar alone, sixty independent figures. 
Around the walls are bands of stone figurer, 
the whole forming a wealth of carving such 
as one could hardly find a parallel to,even in 
India. 

You wonder if, somewhere, in this ma- 
jestic temple, there is not, by way of vari- 
ety to the splendor, some calm and vacant 
space on pillar or wall. But no. There 
must be nothing lost. Each fragment of 
stone must tell its tale of faith, and art, and 
splendor. The spaces above your head are 
fairly alive with stone figures and rich 
carving. The ceiling of the lower story is 
concave, and is the interior of a vast dome. 
Now thi3 dome is formed by belts of solid 
stone, the higher and narrower overlapping 
the lower and larger ones, until the highest 
point is reached. Each of these belts—and 
I counted twenty of them—is elaborately 
carved with figures, and done in the early 
period, when the Hindu imagination was 
wildest and most wayward, and the artist’s 
hand ran out without restraint into the 
most ornate fields. Here, in the heart of 
the temple, is the adytum, and on the 
carved doorway which admits to it I 
counted no less than ninety-four figures. 
In number of designs, in minuteness of 
carving, and in delicacy of finish, they are 
a fitting culmination to this whole paradise 
of rare work in stone. 


The moldings, on every side, combine 
both beauty and strength. They are rich 
and bold, and at the same time as delicate 
as @ piece of Genoese silver filigree. All 
ideas of clumsiness, which came to my 
mind when I saw these temples first in the 
distance, had now disappeared. What 





with the surfaces being filled with Sgures, 


and the massive pillars containing many, 
so cut as to have a hightening effect, the 
result must have produced in every one 
who lingered in this paradise of Hindu art 
the impression that he was in the midst of 
as graceful and symmetrical a structure as 
human feet could walk over. 

I now come to the third striking feature 
of this wonderful place. There are two 
main roads which lead to the top of the 
acropolis. Suppose there was a road as- 
cending from the city side of Athens di- 
tectly to the top of the acropolis, about 
midway its length. The ascent would be 
difficult, and so the road would have to be 
grooved along the native wall. This road, 
with the one already on the opposite, or 
country-side, and running up where the 
Odeon is, would form « complete picture 
of the two roads which ascend to the 
plateau of the acropolis of Gwalior. Sup- 
posing we were to ascend the Athenian 
acropolis on the city side, and all along 
the road, cut deeply in the walls, were 
cave temples, where men worshiped when 
Hesiod had not yet touched his harp. This 
is a picture ofthe temple and altars along 
the road up which I bad come to the top 
of the Gwalior acropolis. But what of the 
road on the other side? Now came another 
revelation—colossal figures, cut out of the 
solid, native rock, and left here. Some 
were mutilated, by the .Mogul Emperor 
Babar, in the year 1527, for the Mohamme- 
davs always had ready,their apology for the 
wanton destruction of the images which 
the Hindus whom they conquered, had cut 
in endless form and variety. But, for the 
most part, these figures still remain in their 
original completeness. I deseended this 
road a long distance, and at every group of 
these immense figures I saw something 
new, and entirely different from the rest. 

These sculptures cut out of the native 
rock, have no parallel even in India, citherin 
number, finish or size. There are five groups 
of figures. There are niches cut out of the 
perpendicular face of the rock, directly 
below the sharp edge of the plateau, and 
the figures are left in the middle of the 
niches. The native stone was cut away, 
and so the figure came to itsshape. I could 
easily get down from the road, and climb 
up to the feet of the figure, and go behind 
it. In some cases there was a natural 
stone bridge left in front of the figure, 
about even with the chest. This, no doubt, 
furnished a convenient scaffolding for the 
sculptor, and now it is the visitor’s only 
pathway, by which he can get within touch 
of the upper parts of the great figure, and, 
by comparison, appreciate the vast size of 
all those carvings. 

There are twenty-one different reeesses 
or caves, in all of which colossal figures 
still stand, either singly or in groups. I 
judge that there can hardly be lees that 
seventy-five figures, of various sizes and 
symbolism. They range all the way from 
seven feet to thirty-seven in hight. The 
largest figures are in a sitting position. 
The inscriptions and accompanying 
emblems fix exactly not only the date of 
their origin, but their significance. They 
were all made ia the latter half of the fif- 
teenth century, and are representations of 
the great pontiffs of the Jain faith. With 
the figure of each pontiff there is a shell, a 
lotus, a bull, a wheel, a horse, a goat, an 
antelope, a lion, a crescent, or some similar 
object, which was the sacred sign of 
the pontiff. These symbols are cut with 
the figures, so that one can tell whom the 
figures represent—whether Adinath, Nem- 
natb, Supadma, Chandra Prabba, Ma- 
havira, Kantanath, or some other one of 
the Jain immortals. The whole face of 
this side of the great acropolis is indented 
with these spaces, which were laboriously 
executed as fit niches where the Jain high 
priests might be kept in perpetual memory. 
The execution was rude and ponderous, 
but one must remember that for three 
centuries the storm of Mohammedan hate 
and the shocks of war have been beating 
about them. The wonder is, that even a 
single feature is left on one of these stone 
faces, and that the little bridges whereon 
the sculptor stood have not been knocked 
to pieces, to make complete the destruction 
of 9)1 memorials of the conquered race, 

Here, on this historical spot, where the 
English have dislodged the Mohammedan, 





just as the Mobammedan had dislodged 
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the Hindu, and as the Hindu had dis- 
lodged the Aryan races, the latest of all 
this long line of conquerors are the only 
protectors of the great surviving memorials 
of all the former races. Every race but 
the Anglo-Saxon has been destructive. 
One has only to see the destruction of the 
Spaniards in Mexico, and the Portuguese 
in India, on the one band, and the preser- 
vation by the English of the Hindu re- 
mains in India, to mark the difference be- 
tween the Saxon and the Latio. Had Clive 
never fought at Plassy, and Hastings never 
planned in Calcutta or Benares, there would 
be much less treasure for the antiquarian 
to-day. Throughout India the English 
Government has paid great attention to 
the care of the architectural treasures of 
all the provinces. Excavations have been 
made, old walls have been followed, tum- 
bling ruins have been supplied with braces 
and supports, and an air of brightness and 
comfort has been imparted to every part of 
the great structures. Conquered India 
owes to England the preservation of her 
own best ruins. Often the English cflicers 
have bad antiquarian tastes, and have not 
only curricd out the orders of the Govern- 
ment, but have given their work all the 
wisdom and inspiration which come from 
sympathy with the purpose. 

This has been manifestly the case in the 
case of the Gwalior temples. It has been 
no slavish obedience to orders which has 
cleansed the buildings, and keeps them 
neat, and has surrouoded them with gar- 
dens as rich as a piece of Teheran tapestry, 
but a cheerful seeking of the best ways to 
keep the treasures of the past, and let them 
have all the benefit of the sunlight of to- 
day. 

I lingered long beside the parapet of the 
wall which surrounds the acropolis of 
Gwalior. After wandering up one ascend- 
ing road and down the other, and among 
the labyrinths, and out along the galleries 
of the palaces, and then loitering in the 
grand temples, I was glad to drop down in 
a little niche in the wal], and look off upon 
the enchanting valley with its lengthening 
evening shadows. It was near sunset, and 
the valley and the distant hills were al! 
ablaze with the evening glow. When there 
is no rising haze from the valley, one can 
see the immense temple of Sahamiya, thirty 
miles away. Far away, too, were the red 
hills of Dnolpur, while near by, just at my 
feet, lay the present busy and filthy Gwalior 
of to-day. The air was deliciously cool, 
and made one q tite forget the heat and 
weariness of the day. My driver had been 
unwilling to come up through the old gate- 
ways and make the climb to the plateau, 
and was waiting at the foot of the hill. I 
had now to wa!k the entire length of the 
acropolis, and descend to the first gate, 
where I had left him. But the sun by this 
time was powerless, and the walking was 
no inconvenience. I dropped awhile 
into each convenient seat along the 
wall, and enjoyed the evening scene in the 
valley below. Each little curve in the wall 
brought its changes, while the varying 
glows of the sunset gave a wonderful color- 
ing to the landscape. I found, at last, my 
patient driver. His horses, having had a 
long rest, now scampered swiftly down 
the incline, and over the streets of the 
modern town, and then out upon the coun- 
try road. I reached Morar in due time, 
and found that in my absence other guests 
Lad arrived at the little dark bungla. But 
my 100m, having been secured already, was 
at my service. I[ learned that a strong 
«ffort had been made to spirit it out of my 
possession, but tLe preseuce of a little bag- 
gage in it had probably availed as proof 
visible of its occupation by an earlier visit- 
or. 
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REASONABLENESS Of CHRISTIAN 
DOCTRINE. 
BY GEORGE B. STEVENS, D D., 
Prorgssorn In YALE Divinity ScHOOL. 





By reason is meant the universal princi- 
ples and laws of mind, ard by reasc nable- 
ness is meant barmony with these pii:ci- 
ples and Jaws, and with the wants which 
they develop. I wish to passin review a 
few of the great primary and essential doc- 
trines of Christianity, and to show that 
they are reasonable in this sense. On so 
large a theme I cau here present only hints. 

1. The first proposition of Christianity is 





thatthere is a God—a supreme, creative, 
controlling intelligence. Everything stands 
or fa)ls with this. Is it rational? D es the 
reason of man, as we observe its opera- 
tions in all history, demand this article of 
faith? Iam raising a question of fact. It 
matters litile what this or that individual 
thinker may say; what says the common 
consciousness of the race? Does human 
intelligence demand euch a truth and beget 
a@ corresponding practical conviction? 
Charlies Darwin has rightly answered the 
question thus: ‘“‘The question whether 
there exists a Creator and Ruler of the uni- 
verse has been answered in the affirmative 
by the highest intellects that have ever 
lived.” 

Men have had low ideas of this supreme 
Intelligence. When unenlightened by su. 
pernatural revelation, their thought of God 
has reflected their own gross moral concep- 
tions. It is inconceivable that this should 
be otherwise. But if we ask, Has reason 
begotten a thought of God and a belief in 
God through all the ages, the answer is 
‘* Yes,” Atheism belongs only to the phil- 
osopher’s book; it can never spring out of 
the spontaneous convictions of the human 
heart. Materialists like Mr. Spencer do not 
deny the divine existence. They deny that 
God can be known, but while they do so, 
they vaguely affirm his existence in what 
they teach of the Absolute, the Unknowa- 
ble, and the inscrutable Force behind all 
things. 

Our argument here is not invalidated by 
the fact that the forms which belief in God 
naturally assumes are low aud grotesque. 
The savage with his superstitions concern- 
ing the Great Spirit is just as real, though 
not so enlightered, a witness to the com- 
mon conviction of a ruling Power as is 
Plato in his Academy teaching the doc- 
trines of the divine goodness and holiness. 
Give the savage Plato’s mind and culture, 
and he will shape his thought of Ged as 
well es Plato does. 

We conclude, then, that it is a simple 
matter of fact that the Christian doctrine 
of God accords with the rational convic- 
tions of mankind, because reason through 
all the centuries has been groping after 
such a doctrine. 

2. How stands the case with the Chris- 
tian doctrine of the Trinity? It is certainly 
a significant fact that some form of Trini- 
isrian doctrine is common to other relig- 
tons, as iv the Hindu idta of Brahma, 
Visbnu and Shiva. The philosopber Schel- 
ling says, ‘‘that the philosuphy of mythol- 
ogy proves thata trinity of divine poten- 
tialities is the root from which have grown 
the religious ideas of any importance.” 

However incompreheusive the truth of 
the Trinity may be, it meets a want in 
man’s religious nature, and is, in this 
sense, a practicsltru-h. It reveals God as 
Creator, Redeemer and Sanctifier. It re- 
veals God in his absoluteness—the Father 
Almighty; in his sympathy, helpfulness 
and union with humanity, Jesus Christ our 
Lord and Saviour, and in his immanence 
in the world in human life— the Holy Spirit, 
the Comforter. These practical aspects of 
the truth of, the Trinity meet the wants of 
reason and the heart. The internal mcde 
of the Divine Being is not revealed. That 
is the mystery of Deity, but that there 
should be suca a trinity in God is in harmo. 
ny with analogy. There is a trinity of fac- 
ulties in human personality—intelligence, 
will and affection; and while I do not 
mention this as helping us to understand 
the divine Trinity, it is in harmony with 
the fact that, as we ascend the scale of be- 
ing, life is diversified. M'ght we not there- 
fore, from all that analogy can suggest, 
reasonably infer that this would be true, 
although in an inscrutable manner, of the 
absolute personality ? Is it not then rea- 
sonable to believe that there is in the Deity 
not mere solitariness but a certain commu- 
nity and manifoldness of life ? 


8. We will glance next at the doctrine 
of Revelation. If we believe in God at all, 
it is altogether rational to believe that he 
sbould make a special revelation of him- 
selftom nu. While men will have some 
notion of God from ‘’ the things that are 
made,” experience proves that few will 
come to any worthy thought of him. A 
speciul disclosure of bis nature and will is, 
therefore, necessary {o give man an ad. 
equate knowledge of God and of his own 





duty and destiny. “aed how does it 
seem most rational that such a revelation 
should be made? Does the hiding of a vol- 
ume, to be suddenly found, after the manner 
of the **‘ Book of Mormon,” seem a rational 
mode of divine revelation? Does the in- 
spired mediation of a sing’e prophet, such 
as Mohammed claimed to be, seem a rea- 
sonable or probable method? Can any 
such conceptions of revelation as these 
compare in dignity and trustworthiness 
with revelation by a historic process ex- 
tending over many centuries; a progress- 
ive revelation culminating at length in a 
personal manifestation of God in humanity 
such as we have in Jesus? Could any 
method carry such coavincing evidences 
with it and so certainly exclude the possi- 
bility of fraud or mistake? Could any 
mode of revelation so tully reveal God and 
make him so appreciable to our thought as 
this? The Christian doctrine is that God 
has been so revealed in history by aseries of 
acts and dispensations. The Bible contains 
the record of these revelations. The in- 
struments which God used in revelation 
have been nations, men, miracles and 
historic events. His will and _ pur- 
pes ‘were revealed through iospired 


men who spake iv prophecy. All this 
was preparatory to the completed 
revelation in the teaching, person, and 
work of Jesus Christ. From the very nat- 
ure of the case, God can be adequately 
revealed only in a person. Nothing short 
of a perfect personality can adequately ex- 
press him, and nothing less than such a 
personality in close and living contact with 
humanity can meet the wants and needs of 
rational beings capable of knowing God. 
Such a revelation we have in Jesus Christ, 
in whom we see the Father. Nothing less 
can ‘* suffice us’; but this does. The 
Christian doctrine and fact of revelation 1s 
reasonable in the highest sense; it meets 
the highest demand and deepened want of 
our rational nature. There is no grander 
truth than this. Itis the answer to rea- 
son’s yearning for an adequate knowledge 
of our relations to God. It gives dignity 
and unity to all history, and proclaims that 
God is working out a great purpose of wis- 
dom and love in the life of the world. 

4. Does the Christian doctrine of sin ac- 
cord with a reasonable view of the facts of 
life? The biblical doctrine, in one word, 
is: That men are under moral law and 
know it, and that they have universally 
broken that law and know it. What says 
conscience? What say the literatures. of 
the world? It is a question of fact and 
admits of but one answer. The world is 
convinced of sin, of righteousness, and of 
judgment. That the whole world is guilty 
before God is a truth which sweeps like an 
undercurrent beneath the most serious 
thought of the world. We find it in Plato 
and Sccrates as well as in Augustine and 
Anselm; it runs through Shakespeare’s 
portrayals of life and character as well as 
through the homilies of Owen and Home. 
A candid view of the facts of life reveals 
the same story which the Gospel tells: Sin 
is a slavery and men are under it; he that 
committeth sin is the servant of sin. The 
Christian doctrine is not more dark or 
difficult than the actual facts. The doc- 
trine is not a speculation or theory, but a 
statement of fact. Doubtless in theology 
speculative elements have been introduced 
to explain some special difficulties. Par- 
ticularly is this true in reference to what is 
called original or hereditary sin. In the 
main these theories are extra-scriptural, 
and are, therefore, not essential to the 
Christian doctrine. Tbe New Testament 
does not teach us more concerning this 
point than that we are connected with a 
sinful race, and that a corruption or vitia- 
tion of nature descends to us through our 
race-connection. To this iruth the facts 
of life testify, and by the investigation of 
the laws of heredity, science har, within 
recent years, added to it strong confirma- 
tion and impressive emphasis. All theories 
which assert that we sinned in Adam, or 
that he sinned for us, or that we are 
counted guilty of his sin because we should 
have committed the same if in his place, 
are, of course, extra-scriptural, and do not 
here come into consideration. But there 
is no part of the strictly Scriptural doctrine 
of sin which is not verified on every hand 
by the facts of life, The inheritance of 





tendencies to sin, the universality and 
blameworthiness of moral transgression 
are not more strongly affirmed in the 
Christian doctrine than in the conscience 
of the individual and the race. pig 

5. I add a few words on the doctrine 
of the atonement. One of the oldest prob- 
lems of conscieece is: How shall man, 
who is sinful, come into harmony with 
God, whois holy? This problem is as old 
as the age of Socratee, who said that he 
did not see how God could forgive willful 
sin. Itis as old as the Book of Job, which 
asks: How shall man be just with G d? 
It is as old as the consciousness of sin, for 
given the coasciousness of God’s holiness 
and the consciousness of sin and the mind 
must raise the question which the atone- 
ment answers: How shall God man 
be at harmony? 

This problem God alone can solve. He 
must put away the enmity by a supreme 
revelation of mercy, which shall be at the 
same time an expression of the divine dis- 
pleasure at sin, and which shall so vindi- 
cate his holy character and government as 
to meet the ends of punishment. This is 
the atonement. It is a work of love. It 
reveals God. God in Christ identifies him- 
self with our humanity, and by his deep 
moral union and sympathy with our sinful 
lot realizes in himself what life under sin 
is. He passes through our life and by the 
vicariousness of his love bears our bur- 
dens and woes. The severity of his suf- 
ferings while living under the conditions of 
our life attest the heinousness of sin and 
its desert of penalty. Thus Christ vindi- 
cates the divine righteousness in his work 
of love and sacrifice. But he also reveals 
what the true life of man is, and proclaims 
God ready to receive all who are willing to 
live this true life in him. His vicarious 
sufferings show what sin is and reflect the 
severity of God’s judgment upon it, since 
Christ suffers as he does because he bas 
identified himself with man’s sinful lot. 
But they also appeal to men to hate sin 
which could thus crucify perfect goodnes; 
and plead with them to forsake it; and then, 
with this, our Lord’s perfect life reveals 
the true destiny of man, and is the guaranty 
of every man’s more and more complete 
deliverance from sin, if he wil! accept 
Christ «as the pattern, end, and shapirg- 
power of his life. 

High as these truths mount above the 
plane of mere naturale reason, they are 
quite in accord with all that humanity in 
its deepest yearnings has hoped for itself. 
Life is not all a puzzle and a mystery since 
the Light of the world is risen upon us. 
If the world is an enigma, Christ is its 
solution. T» the hearts that cry: ‘‘ Show 
us the Father,” comes again the answer: 
‘*He that hath seen me hath seen the 
Father.” 
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Tue money questions of the hour concern 


each of the three kinds of money, namely,” 


Mankind’s Money, Government’s Money 
and Bankers’ Money. It will be conven- 
ient to name first, the questions which in- 
volve the last. While Bankers’ Money is 
last in its origin, it is first in its amount. 
We may approach its amount by adding 
together the dollara designated on all the 
bank checks used to pay debts through- 
out the United States ina single year. Of 
such checks there went through the Clear- 
ing-house in New York City, in the year 
ending October 1st, 1886, $33,374,682,216. 
Through the Clearing-houses of thirty-one 
cities,including New York, $48,211,643,771. 
Compared with these sums total of dollars 
of ctecks, the sums total of Government 
paper notes circulating in any year are 
amall, being not much over a one-hundredth 
t. 
het each of these pieces of paper passing 
the Ciearing-house has paid, perhaps, only 
one debt. The butcher or baker the day 
he receives my check, deposits it in his 
bank, and away it goes to the Olearing- 
house, and back to my bank. Its work as 
money is done. If I divide the sum above 
given, by the number of days in the year, 
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excluding Sundays and holidays, it will 
give me the daily average of debts paid by 
Bankers’ Money. This is about one hun- 
dred and fifty millions of dollars in thirty- 
one cities, as judged by the Clearing-house 
returns. 

To this must be added the large quantity 
of checks passing in settlement of debts be- 
tween customers of banks in cities and 
towns where no clearing-houses exist. 
Further must be reckoned the still Jarger 
quantity of checks passing between cus- 
tomers of the same bank, since such checks 
do not go to the Clearing-house. 

The guaranty which bank checks carry 
to those who receive them, that they will 

command the products of labor, arises 
‘largely from the daily experience that they 
*@ command at the bank gold and silver. 


©2255" “fo create and maintain this guaranty as 


regards checks upon national banks, the 
United States Government requires of such 
banks that each of them keep constantly 
On hand a reserve of gold or silver or gov- 
ernment money, equal to one-fourth of the 
amounts which are due to depositors. 
Last year the banks of New York City 
kept 27 per cent. of their deposits as 
a reserve, the banks throughout the coun- 
try 29 per cent. We have not reached 
the total of Bankers’ Money when we have 
reckoned the drafts and checks upon 
banks. 

Tnere is no end of other obligations giv- 
ea and received within limited circles, as 
the equivalent of lawful money. Suchare 
store orders in mining, manufacturing, 
lumbering, and even farming communities. 
Such are promissory notes, bonds, scrip, 
and every sort of piece of paper which the 
one receiving it takes in the belief that he 
can, at pleasure, dispose of it, so as to 
command the products of labor. It is re- 
corded of Abraham Lincoln at twenty-two 
years of age, that he, with a partner, in- 
creased the apparent wealth of the com- 
munity of New Salem ‘by a liberal dis- 
tribution of promissory notes” in exchange 
for a country store, which notes were 
known in his circle as ‘‘ the national debt.” 
But, like the notes of thirty years later, is- 
sued by him, a million times greater in 
amount, they were every one honored. 
Whoever issues such paper is, for the time 
being, the bank. In order that his paper 
become money, in the wider sense of the 
term, it is only necessary that a number of 
his neighbors—and the number is thor- 
oughly indefinite—circulate it as guaran- 
teeing to them the products of labor. 

But now steps inthe Onited States Gov- 
ernment with its statute ‘Every person, 
firm, association other than national bank 
aesociations, and every corporation, state 
b nk, ete., shall pay a tax of ten per 
centum on the amount of their own notes 
used for circulation and paid out by them.” 

fhis, as the New York State Superin- 
tendent of Banks says, in his report of the 
present month, practically prohibits other 
than national banks from issuing their cir- 
culating notes. The circulation which is 
practically prohibited to Bankers’ Money is 
popular circulation. The circulation which 
is allowed, is such as has been described, a 
partial and ephemeral circulation. It 
would be easy to show that the line be- 
tween the two might, under possible con- 
ditions, be very obscure. Suppose that the 
New York Elevated Railway Company 
should pay its employés in this city, to the 
amount of a million dollars, in elegantly 
engraved one dollar and five dollar checks, 
upon its cashier, resembling bank-notes, 
and succeed in impressing the community 
with the belief that this money was as good 
as greenbacks, and in scattering it in every 
shop in the city, would not these pieces of 
paper as ‘‘ notes used for circulation” be 
subject to atax of 10 per cent? Yetthey 
would net differ except as to measure of 
dissemination from the every-day bank 
check. 


But the line between taxable and non- 
taxable Bankers’ Money is of little moment 
just now. Everybody knows that no 
bankers’ money is ia popular circulation. 

The question of the hour respecting 
bankers’ money is, Shall it be admitted to 
popular circulation? Shall each bank be 
allowed to issue notesfor popular and con- 
tinued use untaxed? Shall such notes while 
under State and National supervision be 
issued with no National guaranty of their 








redemption in gold or silver, and, hence, be 
mere Bankers’ Money? 

The State Superintendent of Banks says, 
Yes. Mr. Horace White,in the Political Sci- 
ence Quarterly says qualifiedly, Yes. Before 
this article gives an answer respecting this 
new money which courts our regard, it 
must look carefully at the old money which 
it would displace in our affections. 

This is Government Money in its three 
chief forms of the greenback, the national 
bank-note, and the gold and silver certifi- 
cate. The history of the greenback is 
brief and easy to remember. One hundred 
and fifty millions were issved in February, 
1862, as a war measure. An equal amount 
in July of the same year. A third edition 
of like quantity in March, 1863, making 
four hundred and fifty millions,all of which 
sum about half a million went into actual 
circulation. Between 1864 and 1878 a littie 
over one hundred millions were retired. 
Ever since, that is for the last eight years, 
the amount outstanding has been not quite 
three hundred and fifty millions. The 30th 
of November, 1886, une greenback of $10,- 
000 was outstanding. Ten of $5,000 each. 
The rest are $1,0003, $5002, $1003, $503, 
$20s, $10s, $5s, $2s, and $1s, there being 
over fourteen million one dollar notes in cir- 
culation, and over nineteen million “‘ fives.” 

The history of the second chief form of 
Government Money dates from 1863. The 
present Comptroller of the Currency, a 
Democrat, pays to the Republican invent- 
ors of national banks this tribute in his 
report of last month: ‘‘ The national bank- 
ing system had its origin during the war, 
and will always stand splendid in history, 
as an example of financial skill, successful 
under very difficult circumstances.” 

It is well known that any community 
may have its own national bank-notes by 
securing five persons to organize a bank, 
with at least fifty thousand dollars of capital, 
investing at least one-fourth of this, or, in 
the case of banks with over one hundred 
and fifty thousand of capital, investing 
fifty thousand of this in United States 
bonds, to be deposited in the Treasury. 
Upon the security of these bonds the Treas- 
ury will print and send to each bank notes 
of its own in amount not exceeding nine- 
tenths of the full value of the bonds de- 
posited. The Government further under- 
takes that these notes, whether issued by 
the three hundred and twelve banks of 
New York State, or the eighteen banks of 
Washington Territory, shall be redeémed 
in gold. No state or territory, let it be 
noted, except Alaska and Arizona, is 
without its own bank-notes—and Arizona 
once had a bank. All the banks, being 
(October 7th, 1886), two thousand eight 
hundred and fifty-two in number, together 
issue notes amounting to $228,672,610. 
This is a less amount than at any time 
in twenty years. The falling off since 
the highest point has been over one 
bundred and twelve millions, and in 
the last year alone over fifty-six mill- 
ions. No state has of late increased 
its issue of bank-notes, unless a gulf 

state or a state west of the Mississippi, ex- 
cept little Delaware. This seems to show 
that only a high rate of interest upon loans 
will induce a bank nowto deposit bonds 
to obtain bank-notes. Further, it is proph- 
esied that the sixty-four million of three per 
cent. bonds now payable, the two hun- 
dred and fifty million four-and-a halfs paya- 
ble in 1891. and the seven hundred and 
thirty-seven millions payable in 1907; in 
fact, the whole eleven hundred and fifty 
millions of our national debt will be paid 
twenty years hence, and then there will 
be no bonds upon which to issue na- 
tional bank-notes. 

The third kind of Government Money is 
the gold or silver certificate, for each dol- 
lar of which the Government promises to 
hold, and on demand to deliver a gold or 
silver dollar as may be called for by the 
note. Of these there were, November 30th, 
1886, of golda little over eighty-eight mill- 
fonsin circulation; of silver,about one hun- 
dred and five millions, or one hundred and 
ninety-three millions of both together. 
This paper currency of near two hundred 
millions has nine-tenths of it been called 
into existence in thelast seven years. The 
total paper money ofjthe Government, add- 
ing the three kinds together, is about seven 
hundred and sixty-five millions. 








The following are the figures of Novem- 
ber, 1886: 


Greenbacks.... 2.2.02 sesccees $346, 681,016 

Nov. 30th, Silver certificate.............. 105,519,81T 
Nov. 30th, Gold certificate............... 90,520,633 
Nov. 1st, 86, Nationa] bank-notes....... 228,672,610 
$771,894,076 


A portion of the greenbacks are kept in 
Treasury to redeem bank-note’s in course 
of redemption not included in the above 
figures. 

In this paper money our Government is, 
so far as the coin certificates are concerned, 
a mere custodian, keeping people’s gold and 
siiver, till called for, through a proper certifi- 
cate. To the Government so doing, no one 
objects. 

8S» far as the greenbacks are concerned, 
the Government is doing the business of a 
bank. It has bound itself by law to keep 
one hundred millions of gold on hand, for 
no purpose save to redeem greenbacks. On 
this security it is borrowing three and a 
half times that amount without interest. 
If Government can borrow movey for 2 
per cent., and can collect 1 per cent. tax 
on national bank-notes, it is making only 
1 per cent on the greenbacks issued over 
and above the gold reserved—that is about 
two and a half million dollars. This is its 
earnings as a banker, by means of green- 
backs. 

So far as concerns the national bavk- 
notes, the Government guarantees their 
payment in gold. It does so without risk, 
and meantime collects a tax of one cent on 
every dollar of bank circulation. Suppos- 
ing that all the national banks should sur- 
render their circulation this year, the Gov- 
ernment could, by replecing it with green- 
backs, make (ou the supposition that it can 
borrow at 2 per cent.), a little more than 
two millions a year, or five cents a head 
for every one of our p>pulat ion. 

This brings up as moneys question of the 
hour, in addition to the one already stated» 
the fol'owing: Shall the Government go 
further into banking, issuing, as was 
moved in Congress last July 18tb, a green- 
back for every national] bank-note hereafter 
retired? or, Shall the Government retire 
wholly from banking, following Secretary 
Manning’s report of last month, which 
recommends the ‘ gradual purchase and 
payment of $346,681,016 outstanding prom- 
issory notes ot the United States, with the 
present and accruing treasury surplus, 
issuing silver certificates in their room, and 
gold certificates, ifneed be, without contrac- 
tion of the present volume of the currency?” 

After answering these two questions, the 
question of the attitude of the Government 
toward national bank-notes will arise, to 
wit: Shall the Government view with in- 
difference the decrease and possible ob- 
literation inside of twenty years of national 
bank-notes? The answer to this will con- 
dition the answer to the inquiry above 
made as to the notes of state or private 
banks. It was this: Shall Government 
assist or even permit this form of ‘‘ Bank- 
ers, Money” to gain once more popular 
circulation? In 1860,when ‘States Rights” 
flourished, the state banks were eirculat- 
ing more than $2,000,000 000 of paper 
money. 


THE CASE OF DR. McGLYNN. 


BY A ROMAN OATHOLIO LAYMAN, 








Ego sum homo. The interests, the hopes 
and fears of any manin circumstances of 
intellectual or moral difficulty should com- 
mand the sympathies of his fellow-men. 
But instead of that sympathy, which we 
should be the first to desire for ourselves, 
we too often give harsh and cold criticism. 
Yet we are all sharers in a common human- 
ity, and the difficulties and heart anguish 
which try our brother man to-day may be 
ours to-morrow; and we may need, even 
more than he does, the kindly judgment, or 
Christian charity which we have refused to 
him. 

The case of Dr. McGlynn is one which 
has justly commanded the interest of the 
American people, 

The irrepressible reporter has for once 
been baffled. Accustomed as he has been 
hitherto to found a story on more or less 
fact, having failed to obtain facts he has 
been fain to suggest rather what was not 
said or done in the case than what was. 

Not the least remarkable and noteworthy 
feature of this remarkable and noteworthy 


case, has been the stand which the press 
has taken against the priest. I have been 
at the trouble to read the observations of the 
principal New York daily papers on this 
subject, and without exception, so far as 
we know, they have taken the side of Arch- 
bishop Corrigan. The Zines even went so 
far as to allude to Dr. McGlynn as an ‘‘un- 
frocked priest.” The World would have 
him drafted to a country parish where he 
should cease to trouble the public. The 
Herald held its usual position of cautious 
neutrality. The line taken by the Ameri- 
can press in this matter is curious, and 
this unanimity must have a common origin. 
To any one at all acquainted with the per. 
sonnel of the New York daily press the 
fact that a very considerable number, liter- 
ary and mechanical, of the working staff of 
our dailies are Catholics is one way of ac. 
counting for it. 

The most careless observer of ecclesias- 
tical affairs cansot fail to note that the pol- 
icy of Catholic ecclesiastical authority has 
always been to practice the strictest con- 
cealment of ecclesiastical doings. To use 
& common but expressive phrase, they wash 
their soiled linen in private. No doubt it 
is a very wise policy to hide family defects 
within the fa.nily circle, but there are sub- 
jects on which the public has a right to be 
informed. . 

We are all human, and the temptation is 
great, even to the best of men, to exercise 
arbitrary power when the exercise of power 
is irresponsible and secret. 

The case of Dr. McGlynn is by no means 
of rare occurretce in the Catholic Church ; 
but such cases are concealed with a secrecy 
which would scarcely be credited by the 
general public. 

If a case similar to that of Dr. McGlynu 
hed occurred in France or England, public 
opinion, rightly or wrongly, would have 
sided with him, and supported him with 
no ordinary determination. It is curious 
that in Republican and free America he 
should be practically ‘‘ sat upon.” 

So little can be ascertained of the actual 
grounds of the condemnation of Dr. 
McGlynn by his Archbishop, that it is diffi- 
cult for one who desires only to judge just- 
ly between man and man to take the part 
of either of the disputants. But there are 
circumstances, and especially one circum- 
stance, connected with the case, which is 
of vital interest to every Catholic, and 
which should be of very special interest to 
every Protestant, and this is the consti- 
tution of the tribunal before which Dr. 
McGlynn is, or shall be, tried. 

Let us place ourselves, for a moment, in 
the position of a Catholic priest. I be- 
lieve that there are hundreds of priests, 
and, taking in the whole Catholic Church, 
I might say that there are thousands, 
who would never have become pricsts if 
they had realized to what they were com. 
mitting themselves by their ordination 
vows. In saving this I do not, for one 
moment, wish to imply that they desire to 
renounce their religion, or, to use a com- 
mon expression, to become Protestants. 
Far from it. Nor do I imply that they 
were deliberately deceived by their ecclesi- 
astical superiors, ror that they would cease 
to be priests in order to give way to evil 
passions. 

But the truth is, that ecclesiastical disci- 
pline is in the hands of mortal men, who, 
even according to the teaching of the Cath- 
olic Church are not infallble, and who have 
many temptations to the exercise of tyr- 
anny. Hence they can do what is most 
upjust even with a show of justice, and 
may appear to be acting for the best inter- ° 
ests of the Church when they are simply 
indulging some of the worst passions of 
human nature. 

It is by no means a new question im the 
Catholic Church, as to how far a priest can 
take part in political affairs, and even Cath- 
olic laymen have very little idea of all the 
bitterness and heart-burning which this 
subject has caused. 

In Ireland, not so long ago, bishop was 
arrayed against bishop, an archbishop 
against a cardinal. Archbishop Croke 
denounced Cardinal McCabe in the public 
press, and all the old-time policy and 
adroitness of Roman ecclesiastical states. 
manship was needed to prevent the great- 
est public scandal. 





In America where the Catholic hierarchy 
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are conservative to a man, such trouble 
could never arise. To a philosophic mind, 
not greatly concerned one way or another 
with opinions or the causes of such men’s 
mode of action, the outcome is amusing. 
To a man who studies mankind not merely 
as an abstract metaphysical subject, but as 
one should do who feels all that touches 
humanity because he also is buman, it is a 
subject for bitter grief. 

Cardinal McCabe was the relentless and 
persistent opponent of the Land League. 
He knew nothing of the people, and cer- 
tainly showed no public love for them, 
whatever his private feelings may have 
been. He denounced every public attempt 
to obtain justice for Ireland, and he with 
Bishop Higgins and Archbishop McEvilly 
stood alone and were called by the people 
‘*Castle Bishops.” Bishop Higgins has 
tried to run with popular opinion since the 
death of bis friend and patron Cardinal 
McCabe. It has given the curious excuse 
to the Pall-Mali Gazette that he feared in- 
sanity would be the result of any interfer- 
ence in popular affairs, and far be it from 
us to contradict him. Bishop McEvilly 
has also changed considerably, but he has 
not sat on a public stool of repentance. 

What a stupendous difference in eccle 
siastical politics has been made inthe brief 
space of two years. Priests who lived in 
Mr. Parnell’s neighborhood were afraid of 
being suspended by their late ecclesiastical 
superiors if they saluted him passing on 
the road. To-day it is rather the other 
way, and a priest whose politics are not of 
the same shade as those of the present in- 
cumbent of the See of Dublin might find 
himself at least a good deal out of favor. 

I omitted the name of the late Bishop 
Delaney, of Cork, from the list of Castle 
bisbops, because he was always a govera- 
ment sympathizer, and for long years be- 
fore Mr. Parnell became a leader. But cne 
of the strongest instances of the patent 
fact that priests are generally suspended or 
disciplined, not for interfering in politics, 
but for not taking the side of their bishops, 
has just occurred. Bishop Delaney sus. 
pended and removed one of his best priests 
for countenancing the Parnell movement. 
Bishop Delaney’s successor, the Right Rev. 
Dr. O'Callahan, has not only restored this 
priest, but he has also given him a position 
of high importance and trust in his diocese. 

It will be seen, then, that Catholic bish- 
ops do exercise a great deal of political 
power, and that they can practically com- 
pel their clergy to silence, if not to active 
exertion, no matter what the private opin- 
ion of the priest may be. 

Further, the statement has been made, 
and has not been contradicted, that Dr. Mc- 
Glynn was not censured or hindered when 
he spoke quite recently for Archbishop 
Corrigan’s candidate for President. It has 
also been stated publicly that, Archbish- 
op Corrigan has himself taken a prominent 
part in politics. 

It is interesting to observe that politi- 
cians, whether Democrats or Republicans, 
Conservatives or Liberals, Home Rulers or 
Tories, are generally very much in favor 
of having the help and interference of 
ecclesiastics in political matters, when the 
ecclesiastic is in their favor. When the 
ecclesiastics favor ‘‘the other man,” then 
we hear the cry of ‘‘ no priests in politics,” 
and are wonderfully enlightened as to all 
the evils which must arise when men who 
should keep to their vocation as ministers 
of religion descend into the political arena. 

But such is ‘‘human nature.” Arch- 
bishop Corrigan’s right to discipline Dr. 
McGlynn begins and ends within these 
limits. If Dr. McGlynn has taught aay 
political theory involving a negative to, or 
an affirmative contrary to the plain and 
distinct teaching of the Catholic Church, 
it is not merely the Archbishop’s right, but 
it is also his duty to correct him. 

The question of how this correction is 
administered is another matter, and a very 
grave one. How far human feeling or 
passion is brought into the case is also an 
important clement, and would be certainly 
dealt with in any court of equity. 

Further, if Dr, McGlynn disobeyed any 
reasonable command of his Archbishop the 
Archbishop could subject him to ecclesias- 
tical discipline, as such disobedience is con- 
trary to his ordination vows. 

Before entering on these two subjects I 





would say it has been a great misfortune 
to the Catholic Church that so many of the 
priests whose trouble with their bishops 
have come before the public, were men of 
notoriously bad character. The result of 
this has been that when a real case of 
ecclesiastical injustice arises, the bishop 
comes off triumphant, as it is concluded 
that he must be in the right. Hence, also, 
a priest of good moral character will suffer 
any injustice, and even years of persecu- 
tion and petty tyranny sooner than find 
himself classed with men whose character 
he abhors, and also knowing but too well 
that public prejudice will be against him 
on their account. It may seem a strange as- 
sertion, hut I believe it true,that a priest who 
brought a legal action against his bishop, 
no matter how just his case might be, could 
not get a fair trial. One of several reasons 
would be that Catholics have a strong feel- 
ing against any condemnation of ecclesias- 
tical authority, and some would inevitably 
be judge or jmy. It would need a thorough 
knowledge of the inner working of the 
Oatholic Church to understand this sub- 
ject fully. The vast majority of Catholics 
know nothing whatever of the private 
troubles, sins or wrongs of the Catholic 
clergy. The present writer heard a priest 
say, long before the McGlynn case 
became known, that he considered it a 
special mark of the divine character of the 
Church that the greatest scandals were 
never known, while trifling matters, easily 
explained and soon forgotten, were alone 
made public. 

It may be said, however, that a good 
priest can always appeal with certainty of 
justice to the Holy See. There never was 
@ greater or more mischievous fallacy. It 
is true, and I could bring forward many 
cases in proof, that at the present day jus- 
tice can generally be obtained in Rome. 
But the favor or the right is purchased at 
too dear a cost. The priest who dares to 
take a case against his bishop to Rome is a 
marked man. He may gain his case in 
Rome, but he comes back to break his heart 
in America. 

A little knowledge of human nature will 
suffice to justify my assertion. Consider 
the tremendous power of a Catholic bishop 
over priests and religious. He is an auto- 
crat, he may be a benevolent man but his 
whole training and position tempts him to 
be the very reverse. I am far from assert- 
ing, nor do I believe it to be so, that every 
Catholic bishop acts tyrannically, but the 
habitual mode of action of a Catholic 
bishop in regard to bis priests tends to the 
exercise of chronic tyranny. ° 

It isa mode of government which saves 
a great deal of trouble. There is no one to 
obstruct or contradict his action, and hu- 
man nature is human nature. Even in holy 
Scripture there is a solemn warning against 
lording it over God’s heritage. Both Cath- 
olic and Protestant must admit that such 
warning would not have been given with- 
out cause. 

The case of Dr. McGlynn has been com- 
pared to the case of a man who joins a club, 
and who is justly expelled if he violates the 
rules of the club, or to the case of a clergy- 
man of any denomination who can be re- 
moved from his charge if he teaches doc- 
trines contrary to the confession to which 
he has subscribed ; so far the comparison is 
just. The difference lies in the conse- 
quence, and that difference is the sting and 
the misery of the whole case. 

If a man is expelled from his club, unless 
it be for some very great moral crime, he 
can join another, public opinion will do 
him justice, and he will not be socially 
lowered for the rest of his life. If a minis- 
ter of the Gospel changes his religious 
opinions he will probably haveSto suffer a 
good deal for conscience’ sake, but he will 
certainly not be left without friends. 

How different is the case of the Catholic 
priest who has appealed to Rome, even 
successfully. In the first place he must go 
to Rome, a long, weary, expensive journey, 
and with only a faint hope of success. He 
must remain in Rome, at great expense 
for months, perhaps for several years. He 
will be harassed, not willfully, but as a 
necessary part of the routine of business. 
The Roman courts are slow in these cases, 
necessarily and wisely—wisely because 
to revoke a decision would be to place 
a court which is supposed to be all 





but infallible in a very unpleasant posi- 
tion. Necessarily, because replies to 
charges are often met with counter- 
charges. Time and space conspire 
against a speedy judgment. The poor 
priest may suppose that his case is finally 
settled, only to find some new point raised 
on which Propaganda must be further in- 
formed, and which involves further corre- 
spondence and further delay. 





OUR WASHINGTON LETTER. 
BY KATE FOOTE. 


‘‘ Tue President can stop it if he will,” 
said a New England senator the other night 
in very emphatic tones toa lady with whom 
he was talking—talking sense, (by the way, 
men pay thatcompliment to women some- 
times,) ‘‘ Congress has done all it can, and 
the matter rests with him now.” 

He said it in earnest tones; and with the 
backing up that Mr. Secretary Manning, of 
the Treasury, has given in his answer to the 
House, the latter having asked what the 
Government considers to be the wording 
of the law about the duties on fish caught 
in Canadian waters, it seemsas it we might 
expect Mr. Cleveland to arouse himself and 
do something. Mr. Manning is dreadfully 
undiplomatic—dreadfully, you know. He 
plainly says that while ‘‘ the United States 
protects Canadian fishermen in her ports, 
Canada brutally excludes fishermen from 
the States from her ports.” 

** Brutal'y” is a word that a full-blooded 
diplomat or a truly bloodless diplomat, 
never uses, and Mr. Manning must have 
lost all hopes of ever being considered one. 
Then, too, he spoke the truth, and really, 
really, when we once begin plain speaking 
and stating facts, what will become of di- 
plomacy? 

They say here that Mr. Secretary Bayard 
would not have let this statement of a plain 
fact go before the House if he had known 
what the Treasury was about. Now, if 
Mr. Manning could only bolster up his 
President, and stay his hand so that with 
afew strokes of his pen, he should shut 
our ports to Canadian fishermen, and let 
them see how nice it is—why we should be- 
gin to feel that England did not always pull 
our noses whenever we got into a dispute 
with her. If he doesn’t do this he ought to 
dismiss Mr. Manning—a secretary must 
want to be either approved of or disap- 
proved of in his course, not merely toler- 
ated. 

Nobody can say definitely, yet it is in the 
air, that Mr. Matthewe, the man of African 
descent who has been nominated for the 
position of Recorder last summer and re- 
jected and his name sent in again—it is in 
the air that he will be re-rejected. Senators 
look grim when his name is mentioned, 
and one of the Western men is said to have 
remarked, when he was approached upon 
the subject, that he did not comprehend 
how ‘‘a black man could be a Democrat— 
it is unnatural,” said he, nevertheless he 
did not say which way he should vote when 
it comes up, only one can guess when we 
hear, as we may, that Mr. Matthews is not 
returned. 

The senator from whom newspaper 
people get all they want to know about the 
executive sessions is away just at this 
moment looking after his femur, and so it is 
hard for the honest reporter to get the 
reliable information which he needs in 
telling what has been done, when senators 
meet to talk over the appointments. 

The Chinese Minister and the Japanese 
Minister have both sent out cards for large 
evening parties, on succeeding evenings, 
and as the Chinese Minister’s invitation 
says ‘‘ dancing,” and the Legation is known 
to have a fine room built for that purpose, 
and as the Kirmess is also given on those 
two nights, society is puzzled what to do. 
The Japanese ball two years ago was a 
very elegant affair; the Chinese Minister 
has never given an evening reception 
before to which ladies have been invited. 
Their suppers are known to include terra- 
pin, unlimited as to quantity, yet the 
Kirmess, with its flowery dances and its 
beautiful effects, is a consideration, and 
you cannot well go to both—the young 
ladies complain of an embarrassment of 
riches, and it may end in what is called 
“‘gtrained relations” between the two 
countries and ours. 











There were seven five-o’clock teas on 
Tuesday last week, and many of them will 
be repeated this week, as several ladies 
give a series, during the Tuesdays of Janu- 
ary. Mrs. Cleveland gave her usual Tues- 
day reception from twelve to one o’clock, 
and this time wore a dark dress—the light 
furniture and hangings in the Green Room 
throw out dark colors well, and that or 
else the fact that she held a book under 
her arm, gave her a comfortable sort of 
home look even when the room was half 
full of people. The second card reception 
at the White House will be this week 
Thursday. The last one was crowded, and 
the arrangement for getting one’s carriage 
was badly managed in some way. Every- 
body had to wait a long time, without re- 
gard to age, sex, orcolor. I saw fifteen 
millions in the person of Senator Stanford 
with his wife in the cold outer corridor 
of the White House, standing with the 
band braying in his ears, as much as in 
those of the mere young men who had 
spent the evening hovering around a group 
of pretty girls—Miss Caldwell, Miss 
Mattie Mitchell and Miss Endicott. 
Out of doors, the porte cochére was 
crowded with impr tient, shivering people» 
and the only call that was made for a car- 
riage which received an enthusiastic re- 
sponse, was when some over-tried gentle- 
map, who feared pneumonia, and yet could 
not get out of the raw air, called out, 
“« Judge Waxem’s carriage from Wayback!” 
Everybody had read the comical story of 
Judge Waxem and his wife in one of the 
Washington papers, and the call was re- 
ceived with a roar of laughter and was 
echoed down the line of carriages to the 
furthest one at the Treasury corner. If 
only Judge Waxem had been there, how 
quickly his vehicle would have driven up. 
Sometimes the carriage arrangements are 
perfect at the White House receptions, then 
again they are awful. It requires good 
generalship, no doubt, but when they once 
find a man who can do it well, he ought to 
be included in the Civil Service Act and 
kept at the White House until he dies of 
old age. I hope it was not here that Gen- 
eral Hazen got the chill which was his 
death-blow—gossip is divided, and some 
say it was another place. He was at the 
reception on Thursday evening. I saw 
him in the Biue Room seated on one of the 
sofas talking to a friend, looking just as he 
did last winter, and apparently as well as 
any other man in the room. My attention 
was taken almost at the moment I caught 
sight of him by another person,and I turned, 
thinking, I can see him at another time. 
It was the last time I was ever to see him. 
He was dead within two days after that. 
He was a good soldier, brave, cheer- 
ful, reliable. In an engagement his 
fighting qualities found full play. In civil 
life he had not the tact to get on with his 
subordinates or his superiors, and it made 
him trouble. He was earnest, fully con- 
vinced that his views were right, and ready 
to do battle with any one that disagreed 
with him. In the post to which he was 
assigned on the death of General Myer, he 
performed the duties well; we could not 
call him Old Probabilities as we did his 
predecessor, because Le changed the head- 
ing of the paragraph about the possibili- 
ties in the weather, but he kept the Bureau 
well up to its work, and was always on the 
alert to find improved methods of conduct- 
ing, not the weather, but the ways of the 
weather, and its vagaries of all sorts. It 
is yet too early to say who will succeed 
him, It was Mrs. Hazen, his bright, pretty 
wife, who said one winter, ‘‘ that we must 
not complain, the weather was as good as 
the appropriation would permit.” 

Chief-Justice Waite, of the Supreme 
Court, gave the third of his ‘‘evenings in 
January,” this week, the fourth will be on 
the same evening as that of the Chinese 
Minister; and as it will be the last Tuesday 
in January, there will be much roving from 
one house to the other by people who wish 
to goto both. At the Judge’s last night 
there were pleasantly full rooms, nocrowd, 
but plenty of people, so that it was easy to 


coln, and a senator in the days of Stephen 
A. Douglas, and afterward, during the war, 
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but shows age very little—he looks younger 
indeed, then Mr. Payne of Onio, the sena- 
tor who succeeded Mr. Pendieton. Mr. 
Payne has no chin, or the upper part of his 

face is so large, that it produces the effect 

of having no lower features, and it gives 

him a wonderfully old look which his 

large spectacles serve to intensify. Mr. 

Trumbull must have realized how times 

change and people change with them in 

Washington. In looking about the rooms, 

he could not have found anybody wko was 

in the Senate at the same time with him 

except Mr. John Sherman, The Chief- 

Justice was appointed by General Grant, 

Mr. Spofford the Congressional Librarian 

was appointed by Mr. Lincoln, but with 

the exception of Mr. Sherman and Mr. 

Spofford there could have been very few 
who remembered Mr. Lincoln personally. 

Mr. and Mrs. Northrop were there, the 
lady fresh from an enthusiastic meeting of 
ardent workers for the Kirmess, which 

had crowded her parlors that afternoon, 

Mr. and Mrs. John W. Foster, Mrs. Sabin, 

the wife of the Senator from Minnesota, 

and Mrs. Jones, of Nevada, Mr. and Mrs. 

Campbell, the Minister from the Nether- 
lands, Mr. De Weckerlin, Miss Gouverneur, 
whose name makes one think of New York, 
but whose family has lived ia Washington 
until it is almost entitled to the term of an 
‘old Washington family,” Miss Taylor, 
Miss Woods, the daughter of Mr. Justice 
Woods, Mrs. MacArthur, Judge Nott of 
the Court of Claims, and the white brocade 
garments of Mr. Chang Yen Hua, the 
minister from China, who is quite a 
devotee of society if one may judge from 
the number of places at which one meets 
him. I speak of his dress because it was 
the only one in the rooms that I noticed. 
Gentlemen are, as a rule, so very much at 
one with the waiters at a party, that to seea 
man in white brocade is rather pleasant and 
refreshing to the eyes; thereis no difficulty 
in disting uishing the Chinese Legation from 
the men who wait at the tables. It will be 
inorder to describe the dress of the minis- 
ter and bis staff at their party as minutely 
as that of the ladies. 

It has been said of the Actor Salvini that 
he played Othello so well because the part 
required the sort of nature he has—namely, 
rather coarse; mterial is, perhaps, the 
newest expression; he is material in his 
nature, and he can play the savage jealousy 
of Othello betterfor that reason. Tre great 
actor was at the wedding breakfast given 
by Mile. Nevada, in Paris, when she mar- 
ried Dr. Palmer. Cabanaland Ristori were 
there, and Salvini, and a fair daughter of 
Washington, whose stage name is Mlle. 
Decca, and of whom the world will hear 
more some day, as her talents and her voice 
become known. Salvini sat at her side and 
was delighted to find she could speak Ital- 
ian. By the side of the lady’s plate stood 
the usual forest of wine-glaeses one sees at 
foreign tables, und Mile.;Decca did not 
drink wine. In her animated taik with the 
great actor, the servants filled first one 
glass and then another unnoticed by her, 
unti), at the end of the breakfast, they stood, 
a little regiment, and with nobody to appre- 
ciate them. Salvini’s eyes fell on them. 

‘* But the Signorina has drank no wine. 
Will she not take any?” 

The signorina intimated that she had 
no intention of doing so. 

**But what will become of it, the buono 


vino, will she not take a little?” 

No, it woald probably arrive at its nat- 
ural destination, without her taking any 
trouble. 

“*Its natural destination! Ah!” said he, 
“then I will know of that;” and he 
swooped down upon the ordered lines and 
left—not one drop ot the ruby red to tell the 
tale. It was amusingly characteristic of 
him, and in its way of the beautiful Ameri- 
can, who tells the story with great enjoy- 
ment after she had ceased to be surprised 
ss bs capacity of the gentleman from 

taly. 


Wasatneror, D. C, 


THE NEGRO ON THE NEGRO. 
IV. 


WHAT COLORED CORRESPONDENTS AT THE 
SOUTH REPORT CONCERNING RACE DIS- 
TINCTIONS MADE ON PUBLIC CONVEY- 
ANCES AND THE LIKE. 


In the inquiry to ascertain the colored 
people’s own opinion of their condition 
and treatment, the fourth group of ques- 
tions was— 

What social customs, if any, are oppressive 
or objectionable to the colored people? 


Following are extracts from representa- 





In a Virginia town, where the colored people 
own a large amount of property, it, in common 
with the property of the whites, was heavily 
taxed, a few years ago, to enable the town to 
build an opera-house. But after its completion 
the colored people were not allowed on the first 
floor, Of this treatment we bitterly complain. 
We give the whites the best seats when they 
come to our churches; but they show us up- 
stairs whenever we go to theirs. Intelligent 
colored people see no Christianity in such con- 
duct. Consequently many of them are becom- 
ing infidels.— Virginia, 

On railroad trains and steamboats generally, 
colored passengers are allowed equal accommo- 
dations with the whites, except that nowhere 
are they permitted to take meals with the 
whites. They are either served in a different 
room, or they must wait till the whites are done. 
Yet they pay full fare. I know of but one hotel 
in this state which will receive a colored lady or 
gentleman on the same conditions as a white 
one; and this habit has grown up within two 
years. Near this hotel is a theater which hae, 
within three years, begun to allow colored per- 
sons admission tv the first floor, but there they 
must yet occupy seats specially set apart for 
them. Many colored persons never attend 
theaters or otber places of amusement or in- 
straction because of this discrimination. They 
view with displeasure treatment that ls neither 
right nor reasonable. If they had hotels and 
theaters of their own, I believe they would no 
more desire to attend those of the whites than 
they now desire to attend white schools and 
churches. It is reasonable to suppose, however, 
that better education of both races, and fairer 
treatment by the white, will counteract this 
tendency.— Virginia. 

Colored people are refused first-class accom- 
modations in all white hotels and places of 
amusement throughout the entire South, and 
on many railroad and steamboat lines. It is a 
noticeable fact, that on steamboats plying be- 
tween Washington, D. C., and Southern port, a 
colored person cannot even get the accommoda. 
tion of a state-room, and under the dome of the 
United States Capitol cannot eat a piece of pie 
in a decent restaurant.— Virginia, 

We are not admitted to hotels. We are 
treated fairly in other ways; have admission to 
first-class cars, eto. We make no complaint.— 
Eastern North Carolina, 

In the matter of traveling the colored man is 
put to a disadvantage. The hotels, railways, 
and places of amusement all “spot” him.— 
Southern N. C. 

Colored people are not admitted to hotels for 
whites. They are forced into separate cars on 
many railroads, and do not get the same ac- 
commodations as the whites for the same monry. 
The intelligent members of the race often com~ 
plain.— Central N. C. 

The discrimination in the matter of railway 
and hotel accommodations and places of amuse- 
ment is too well-known to be repeated. Com- 
plaint is sometimes heard. Especially ought 
decent waiting-rooms to be given to colored 
people at railway stations.—Georgia. 

Every intelligent and respectable colored man 
deprecates the state of things whereby he is ex- 
cluded from enjoying first-class accommodation 
on railroads when be pays for it, and is denied 
even shelter in public hotels. The most unde- 
sirable portion of the theater is reserved espe- 
cially for the colored people, the entranee to 
which is usually through a back door or an 
alley.— Georgia. 

Southern hotels are not open to colored peo- 
ple. The same, however, may be said of a good 
maay Northern ones. In places of amusement 
they are admitted to the gallery only—treat- 
ment similar to that which they receive in a 
good many Christian (?) churches,— Georgia. 


The following is the experience of a cul- 
tivated female teacher in Georgia: 


June 4th, I took a car from Cincinnati to 
Augusta, Ga., purchasing a first-class ticket. 
The porter of the sleeper in which I came to 
Atlauta, helped me aboard a first-class coach on 
the Georgia Railroad to Augusta, When we 
bad gone a very short distance from Atlanta, 
the white brakeman came to me and asked if I 
was alone. I told him I was. Said he: “You 
are in the wrong car, jest you git into the other 
coach.” All of this in a loud, rough tone, 
which, with his bad grammar, must have been 
very annoying to the other lady passengers of 
whom there were five or six. I politely asked 
him if he was the conductor, to which he 
replied: “I run this train, and you shall git 
outer here.” Shortly afterward the conductor 
came to me, and after taking my ticket, said: 
“You must get in the other car.” I reminded 
him I had a first-class ticket and had bought it in 
good faith that it would be respected by the 
employés of the railroad. ‘' That don’t matter,” 
said he; ‘‘ you must get out. When we get to 
Decatur we stop and you take the next coach.” 
The train stopped. The brakeman came and 
said to me; ‘‘ Git outer here.” I said: ‘‘Take 
up my bundles, lead the way and I will follow.” 
He did so, and I kept my promise. To have re- 
mained, would have been to subject myself to 


once have the cowardly conductors and railroad 
authorities allowed—rather stood by consenting 
—a few country ruffians to put colored passengers 
off, and when called to account, answered: 
“The mob did it.” The car into which the 
brakeman carried me was a box with no conve- 
nience—N egroes are not to expect comforts on 
the cars—train hands, white men, sat, smoked 
and spitas much as they pleased. There was 
no water, an old battered cooler and a dirty no- 
handle tin cup. The car was as filthy as dirt 
could make it. When the conductor passed I 
told him I should be obliged to complain. 
“Well,” said he, ‘do so, you were not put off.” 
As soonas I wasrd of the severe headache 
brought on by the ride in so uncomfortable a 
place, I wrote to the agent at Augusts, telling 
him of my treatment and reminding him that 
the Legislature of Georgia had made all con- 
ductors policemen, and as such the coaductor 
should have protected me from the insulting 
and cowardly assault of the brakeman. As yet 
I have not heard from him, If a Negro should 
refuse to give to a white man that for which he 
had paid, he would be arrested, tried and con- 
victed for cheating and swindling. I was 
obliged to remain in Chicago for a day; being 
tired and hungry after sight-seeing, in com- 
Pany with a friend, I went iuto a restaurant for 
dinner. They refused to wait on us, Why this 
uvkind treatment either North or South? There 
are rough white people as well as colored—but 
no one thinks of calling all the whites rough. 
There are some as orderly people among us as 
you will find in any race. The Negro differs 
from other races only as circumstances bave 
made him. 

The colored people do not seek admission 
into white hotels in this state, but they contend 
for first-class accommodation of railroad trains, 
but are often denied such.— Alabama. 

It is absolutely out of the question for 
colored people to be accommodated at hotels, 
and in nearly every Southern state there is un- 
just discrimination on railroad trains and at 
places of amusement.— Florida. 

The universal custom in this portion of the 
South, to exclude colored people, however clean- 
ly and polite and cultivated and respectable 
they may be, from the cabins of boats, sleep- 
ing-cars and hotels, etc., is a fruitful cause of 
complaint.— Mississippi. 

The colored people do not object to having 
separate places on boats and trains and at 
hotels and the like, but when such places are 
said to be ‘‘reserved for the colored people,” 
they are generally resorts for some whites, who 
drink and smoke andswear. Complaint is con- 
tinual.— Mississippi. 

As to places of amusement, hotels, etc., some 
houses are kept for all classes and all colors, 
Into these all that desire may enter. Others 
are opened exclusively to the whites, The 
Morgan, Louisiana and Texas Railroad offers 
some cases of race discrimination— Louistana, 


Most of the Southern writers who criti- 
cised Mr. George W. Cable’s plea for the 
obliteration of race distinction in suci rela- 
tions as are spoken of in the foregoing 
letters, maintained that the Negroes them- 
selves were content with the present state 
of things; at least that the respectable and 
conservative members of the race were 
content. There is every circumstantial 
evidence to show that these ‘etters fairly 
represent the prevailing feeling of the race. 
Certainly they are not bitter. But they do 
not confirm the assumption of the critics 
of Mr. Cable. They show that the Negro 
is sensible of the degradation which these 
distinctions of necessity carry with them. 
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THe most bulky examples which have ap- 
peared during the last year of the application 
of criticism to special passages are given by 
the concluding two volumes of the Abbé Mar- 
tin’s now gigantic work on Textual Criticism. 
He calls these Tome [V and Tome V of the 
Partie Pratique of hie ‘‘ Introduction a la Cri- 
tique Textuelle du Nouveau Testamente.”’ 
The former extends to vi, and 549 quarto 
pages, and the latter to xi, 248; and yet the 
former is wholly occupied with a discussion 
of two readings, John v, 3b-4, and John vii, 53 
-viil, 11; and the latter (which I have not 
seen) was to be, and presumably is, entirely 
occupied with a discussion of the famous 
three-witnesses passage inI John. The vol- 








much annoyauce and many insults, More than 







lar in character to those that have preceded 
it. It defends, seemingly without hesitation, 
the readings of the received text. It is 
crammed with learning, and communicates 
multitudes of details that would be of the 
highest value if only their strict accuracy 
could be depended upon. This volume, too, 
contains one of the odd digressions into the 
regions of “pure fantasy” with which the 
Abbé is wont to amuse his students, dismay 
his readers, and discount his usefulness; 
though, this time at least, he gives fair warn- 
ing in his preface of the nature of the section 
in the text, which does not, however, on that 
account cease to be a blot on the volume. 
‘The Three Heavenly Witnesses” passage in 
John is treated, not only by the Abbé Mar- 
tin, but also in a calm, fair and conclusive 
appendix to his ‘‘Commentary on John’s Epis- 
tles,’”? which we have already mentioned, by 
Dr. A. Plummer (pp. 163-172). In the same 
‘*Commentary” (pp. Ixxxi-xc) ie a helpful 
study of the text of the Johannean epistles, 
and (pp. 178-183) of the Latin versions of I 
John, the latter of which takes its start from 
Professor Sanday’s paper in “Studia Biblica,”’ 
and comes to like conclusions. The paper on 
“The Revised Text of the Greek Testament,” 
which was begun by Dr. David Brown, of Ab- 
erdeen, in The British and Foreign Evangelical 
Review for October, 1885, he completes in the 
number of the same journal for April, 1886, 
He does not ¢x professo handle questions of 
external evidence, but only aims at showing, 
by a series of chosen examples, that in decid- 
ing between disputed readings more weight 
should be given to intrinsic internal evideace 
than critics ordinarily recognize. In this sec- 
ond paper the examples are drawn from I Cor, 
xv,'49 (gopéowuev); Mark xi, 38 (wad); Matt. 
xxvii, 49; Heb. iv, 2; Matt. xix, 16, 17, in each 
of which, except Matt. xxvii, 49, the reading 
that stands in Westcott & Hort’s text is op- 
posed on internal grounds. Dr. Brown’s gen- 
eral contention that no reading'can be ac- 
cepted against which intrinsic evidence im- 
movably arrays itself, is obviously right; and 
in several of his specific conclusions we ac- 
cord. Yet we have fancied that we observed 
in his reasoning a tendency to oppose the 
external and internal considerations, without 
sufficient previous effort to find the common 
ground on which they might be harmonized. 
Dr. J. A. Broadus has added to Dr. Alvah 
Hovey’s “Commentary on Jobu’s Gospel’’ 
(Philadeiphia, 1886) a series of textual notes, 
which will not be uninteresting even to the 
professional textuary, although intended for a 
more popular eye. Dr. Broadus’s remarks are 
acute and learned, especially in the ephere of 
transcriptional evidence, in which he seems to 
place the strength of his contentions. It is to 
be obseryed that he insists, as against Dr. 
Hort, that Codex B has an Alexandrian ele- 
ment (p. 67 on i, 15; so, on xvii, 12, and xviii, 1), 
and, indeed, also a Western element in John. 
Dr. W. H, Simcox presents us with a couple of 
very interesting notes on Jittle-supported read- 
ings in The Expositor for October, 1886 (p. 316), 
and August, 1886 (p. 159), in the former place 
discussing a reading on Rev. i, 14, which is 
commended by a single late manuscript (122), 
and in the latter pointing out that ovviyrycav 
ia read at Luke ix, 18, by Codex 157 as well as 
by the codices enumerated by Tischendorf. 

We are on the verge of the higher criticism 
when we adduce certain Dutch writings of the 
past year which seem to be intended to come 
from the textual side to the aid of the deter- 
mined effort now making in Holland to discredit 
the greater epistles of 8t. Paul. Dr. J. M. 8. 
Baljon, we think, accounts himself a member of 
‘the right’’; but in his book on ‘* The Text 
of the Epistles of Paul to the Romans, the Co- 
rintbians, and the Galatians, considered as 
the Object of Conjectural Criticism,’ whieh 
appeared in 1884, he declared against the gen- 
uineness of the following passages: Rom. li, 
16; vii, 19, 20, 25b; ix, 5b; xv; xvi; 1 Cor. vii, 
17-22; xi, 10, 16; xiv, 336-86; xv, 41b, 42b, 48, 
45; xvi, 22; 2 Cor. vi, 14-vii, 1; vili; ix, 32- 
xii, 1, 7a; xii, 11b, 12; Gal. ii, 10; fii, 19, 20; 
iv, 25. Dr. Baljon’s work was not of great 
value; but it has been made now the starting- 
point of an elaborate paper on the text of Ro- 
mans, by Dr. J. H. A. Michelsen, of Kampen, 
which is to run through three numbers of the 
Theologisch Tijdschrift, The first and second 
of these parts have appeared (Theolog. Tijd- 
schrift, 1886, 4, pp. 372-386, and 5, pp. 473- 
490), in which he (sometimes acutely, but gen- 
erally with considerable arbitrary subjectivity) 
‘*restores the Epistle to the Romans to ite 
latest redaction.’’ The license with which 
“conjecture” is made use of in this restora- 
tion cannot be estimated by a list of the pro- 
fessed conjectures, for many other restorations 
are only veiled conjectures; but it may serve 
some purpose to note that no less than seven- 
teen ‘interpretations which betray themselves 
as such only by the counection without the 
help of various readings” are eliminated (some 
of them most absurdly), and nine other places 
are ‘‘corrected without the help of Various 
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having thus restored the “latest redaction,” 
Dr. Michelsen, “in a following number wishes 
to make it plain that at least one (shorter) re- 
daction must have preceded it.’’ While await- 
ng this concluding paper, we may gain some 
idea of what may be expected, from another 
and most remarkable Dutch publication with 
which Dr. Michelsen is not unconnected—a 
work bearing the following surprising title: 
‘*Verisimilia. Laceram Conditionem Novi 
Testamenti Exemplis illustrarunt et ab origine 
repetierunt A. Pierson et 8. A. Naber.” (Am- 
sterdam: Van Kampen & Son. 1886.) The 
character of the book is aptly described by the 
title, and is already forecast by the authors’ 
names; for it must be remembered that Dr. 
Pierson stands at the root of Dr. A. Loman’s 
recent attempt to discard Paul’s Epistles and 
the Apocalypse; and Dr. Naber, a classical 
philologian of eminence, whose contributions 
to sacred criticism bave hitherto been confined 
to certain “‘ conjectures’’ published in Mnemo- 
syne, dropped the hint as long ago as 1881 
(Mnemosyne, Nov. Ser. ix, 299): “ Singula cum 
attentissima cura conatus sum, quo tempore 
hance epistulam [to the Galatians} legebam 
cum Allardo Piersono college meo aestuma- 
tissimo, qui ab Johanne Piersono genus ducit, 
neque & ékirndov aipa daipovoc, sed quo inten- 
tius omnia examinavimus, eo de pluribus du- 
bitare cepimus, potueritne ipse Paulus tam 
perplexe scribere.” In this book, it is t» be 
observed, the “‘lacerated condition’’ of the 
New Testament is assumed, and of the whole 
New Testament ; although it is only of land 
II Thessalonians, Galatians, I and II Corin- 
thians, Romans and Jobn that any attempt is 
made to make the assumption good. It is of 
Paul, then, and the generally acknowledged 
Epistles that this book chiefly treats; and it 
starts from the broad assertion that the Epis- 
tles of Paul cannot be understood—that when- 
ever we try to conceive of any one of the let- 
ters ascribed to him as by a given person, 
directed to a given circle of readers, it becomes 
at once an insoluble riddle. The authors find 
no way out of this condition of affairs, except 
to recognize these letters as mere patchwork, 
and proceed at once to separate the elements 
thit enter into their make up. And here they 
especially dissect out numerous pre-Christian 
Jewish fragments, and invent fortbe redactor 
of the whole and author of much of the Chris- 
tian parts a certain otherwise unknown Bishop 
Paul, who may stand as a fit companion to the 
Presbyter John. All this bas drifted too much 
beyond the limit of textual criticism into that 
of the higher criticism to require fuller treat. 
ment here ; and as for refutation, the purely 
subjective character of this wild dreaming 
removes it out of the sphere of refutation into 
that of wonder; and perhaps Professor Kue 

nen’s amazed cry and careful examination and 
complete rejection of it (Theolog. Tijdschrift 
for September, 1886, v, 491-536) will be all the 
refutation it will ever need. I give the “‘ Jew- 
ish sections’ in part of Romans and in Gala- 
tians, only, as a sample: Rom. 1, 18-24, 26a- 
27a; parts of fi; ili, 9, 20, 21, 26d; Iv, 1-5, 10- 
12, 138q.; v (the ground idea and several parts) ; 
vi, 3-11; vii, 1-13, perhaps also 14-25; vili, 2, 
4, 5~Ya, 12-16, 19, ete.; Gal. fi, 14-21; iti, 6 
25; iv, 1-11, 21-81; v, 16-18; yi, 7-9, 12-15. 
Perhaps it may be remarked that Professors 
Pierson and Naber have, at much cost, discoy- 
ered only what all the world has known for 
nineteen hundred years—that there is a Jew- 
ish element and a purely Christian one in all 
Christianity, and of course not lees in Paul’s 
Epistles. The reader will observe, also, a sign 
of the times in this restoration of an original 
Jewish basis for Paul’s Epistles, ‘this is just 
now the fashionable form of criticism, that 
will have its day and then pass. Schnapp has 
dissected the Jewish original out of the ** Tes- 
taments of the XII Patriarchs’’ ; Harnack, fol- 
lowing a hint of Salmon’s, has dissected it out 
of the ‘Teaching of the Apostles’’; Vischer 
has done the same servi:e for the Apocalypse : 
and now Naber has completed the reductio ad 
absurdum by doing it for Paul. I do not say 
that all these are equally mistaken, but I do 
believe that they may all be recognized ag 
alike mistaken. 


It is a great descent to come down from 
such high and mighty dealing to English work 
lying 6a the border land between the higher 
and lower criticism ; but for the sake of com- 
pletenees we must do it. For here belongs 
Mr. J. J. Holeombe’s * Gospel Difficulties ; or 
the Displaced Section of St. Luke”’ (London: 
J. Clay & Son, 16mo, 475), in which an attempt 
is made, on internal grounds, to prove that 
Luke xi, 14-xili, 21, stood originally after viii, 
21. Here, too, may be mentioned Mr. H. H. 
Evan’s “St. Paul the Author of the Last 
Twelve Verses of the Second Gospel” (Lon- 
don: J. Nisbet & Co., pp. 83), in which it is 
shown that the author of these verses might 
have been Paul—if we knew from other sources 
that Paul wrote them that then they might be 
accepted as bis. But... 
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MISSIONS IN COREA. 


BY THE REV. EDWARD A. LAWRENCE. 





THERE are few missions which possess to-day 
the peculiar interest of those in Corea. The 
country itself is full of striking contrasts. It 
has been eminent in various arts and has lost 
that eminence. The evidence of ite past leader- 
ship one will find in Japan rather than in Corea. 
It has had a great religion, and bas imparted it 
to others, but itself has lost it. 

I has received its customs and morals largely 
from others, and is now being opened to the 
West, yet it has been found in some respects 
more conservative even than Ohina. The cos- 
tume of to-dey is that which was worn and 
discarded in China centuries ago. 

The aspect of the people is, in some respects, 
more intelligent and commanding than that of 
either the Chinese or Japanese, and this very 
fact makes the contrast with their equalid sar- 
roundings the more disgusting, while it gives 
the more hope that they may be lifted from a 
state which seems alien to their native condi- 
tion. 

It simply adds another to the many paradoxes 
to be found here, to say that there are most 
promising missions in Corea without any pres- 
ent opportunity for mission work. The old laws 
by which Roman Catholic Christianity was so 
nearly extirpated, are still in force. The at- 
tempt of France to secure religious toleration 
was a failure, The missionaries are closely 
watched to see that they do not attempt relig- 
ious teaching. All their direct public work at 
present is strictly secular, though grandly 
humane, and surely preparatury to the Gospel. 

What is being done may be briefly told. 
Eleven French priests have their center in 
Beoul, the capital. Mr. Ross has begun an im- 
portant work on the borders of Manchuria and 
Corea. Besides this, the entire present mission 
force is American, consisting of Dra. Ailen and 
Heron, physicans, the Rev. H. G, Underwood, 
and Miss Ellers, a lady physician just arrived, 
all representing the Presbyterian Board; of 
the Methodist Episcopal are the Rev. H. 
G. Appeazeller, and W. B. Scranton, M.D., 
with his mother, Mrs. M. F. Scranton, oo rhe 
Methodist Episcopal Church. In_ addi- 
tion there are: Mr. D. A. Bunker, Mr. H. B. 
Hulbut, and Mr. G. W. Gilmore and wife, who 
have just arrived. These have been designated 
by the United States Government, at the re 
quest of Corea, to take charge of a Government 
school now opening, where they will instruct 
thirty Coreans appeinted to attend, 

The Government Hospital is under charge of 
Drs. Allen and Heron, where they are also 
training a class of natives as physicians. Dr. 
Scranton maintains a private hospital and dis- 
pensury, while Mrs, Scranton has made a good 
beginniag with a school for girls,and Mr. Appen- 
zeller with one for boys. 

The Presbyterian Orphanage, under charge 
of the Rev. Mr. Underwood, was highly com- 
mended by the King at the very start. A royal 
school of interpreters is in charge of Mr, Hali- 
fax, an Englishman, while, as has been said, the 
new government +chool is under the sole care of 
three Americans, all Christians, two of them, at 
least, ordained clergymen. Certainly Christians 
and missionaries have a good hold on Corea. 
Still all is yet preparatory and secular. No re- 
ligion is taught in the schools. Not even Chris- 
tian songs are allowed the orphans, so that 
secular ones must be introduced. 

Within the last fortnight, in one point, a great 
gain has been made. Dr. Allen’s well-known 
courage and skill at the time of the Corean 
massacres, have won for him the respect and 
gratitude of both King and people. Yet, 
although he has frequently prescribed for the 
King at a distance, the maneuvers of the native 
physicians have succeeded in baffling the King’s 
purpose of summoning him for personal con- 
sultation. Week before last, however, the 
Queen was sick. Receiving no help from her 
own doctors, she sent for Dr. Ellera, who, under 
eseort of Dr. Allen, visited the court, and in 
presence of the King and other members of the 
royal household, prescribed for the Queen. The 
visit was twice repeated during that week. The 
American physicians were treated with great 
ceremony, being detained at the second visit to 
an elaborate ditner prepared exoressly for them. 
On the third visit Dr. Eliers returned from the 
palace in a fine palanquin, presented to her by 
the Queen, who, besides being personally quite 
attracted by the American lady, told her that 
Corean physicians were ‘no good,” intimating 
ber satisfaction with the new treatment. 

All of this predisposes Corea in favor of 
Western civilization, and opens the way for di- 
rect labor. The missionaries are known to be 
missionaries ; but their character as such is, so 
far, simply ignored. 

The tale of the first convert, baptized by a 
Protestant minister in Corea is full of interest. 
He had read in « Chinese account of the West- 
ern nations, that Christianity was their prevail- 
ing religion. The same book denounced that 





religion «s most pernicious. Yet it seemed to 
him that a religion held by nations so ad- 
vanced in other respects, must be well worth 
knowing. He, therefore, commenced his inqui- 
ries, yet secretly, because of the Corean laws. 

One day he appeared, for the first time, be- 
fore Mr, Underwood, and asked for instruction 
in English. Being received with others, he 
came for a few days, and then disappeared, 
without explanation. He said afterward, that 
what he had wanted was, not English, but 
Christianity, which he had been told the mis- 
sionaries taught. Disappointed in that, he 
cared for nothing else. 

Still bis search was continued, although he 
came to the conclusion that the missionaries had 
nothing to do with Christianity. 

One day, however, he hapvened to be in Dr. 
Allen's office, where he found a Chinese copy 
of one of the gospels lying on the table, Over- 
joyed, he quietly appropriated it, took it home, 
read it through that night, and appeared the 
pext morning to Mr. Underwood, holding up the 
Gospel, and exclaiming, ‘‘ This is good!” One 
night had given him great familiarity with the 
precious volume, and they had a long conversa- 
tion together. 

He sought and obtained more of this sacred 
reading. Fresh light and instruction came to 
him each day. His heart was fixed, his choice 
was made. This was what he had long sought, 
and now it was his, 

He soon expressed a wish to be baptized. 
After careful examination, this was privately 
done, and, when I saw him, he was giving every 
evidence of growthin the knowledge and ilove 
of Christ. 

There is talk of starting a new school at some 
central point. The missionaries have been con- 
sidering what amount of money they shall ask 
for at home for the purpose. But this man 
tells them not to seek foreign money for the 
school. He assures them that Coreans should 
and can raise the money {f the missionaries will 
only teach. 

Danger, however, lies before this convert. 
The only Corean rite which forms a part of 
Corean life is Ancestor Worship. At certain 
seasons every family assembles to engage in thie 
ceremony. The first absence causes no special 
questioning. At the second, inquiries begin. 
In the case of this man they would result in the 
discovery that he is a Christian. 

It is said that the Romanists, after the con- 
version of a Corean family, encouraged their 
assembling by themselves in apparent conform- 
ity with the customs of their neighbors, while, 
in fact, they sbould engage in the worsbip of 
God. But, even if right, this deception would 
not be possible here, because the man’s con- 
version ia as yet kept secret from his family. 
Besides which, he sees and rejects the falsenessa 
of any such compromise. 

Yet the disclosure of his change brings danger 
of public execution or private assassination. 
The only course which seems open at present is 
a temporary exile. It is possible that before 
these lines are read, he may have taken up his 
sacred studies in some Christian school in 
China. 

Bat everything in Corea is uncertain. The 
gates of liberty may be flung wide open in a 
few months, Now is the time for the study of 
the language and other preparatory work. 
When the gate opens, we should have a strong 
force of men and women ready to enter in and 
take possession. 

SEovL, CorEa, 
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THE G. B. COALE COLLECTION OF 
DUTCH HISTORICAL PRINTS. 


Ir isa nice question how much art owes in 
this world to the collector as well as to the crea- 
tor. The debt is more appreciated as the thou- 
sand and one instances of patience and liberality 
on the part of particular men or women of 
leisure, means and cultivated taste, now in one di- 
rection, now in another, come to light. There is 
just at present on private exhibition in this city, 
a very noteworthy example of what may be prop- 
erly called (from the name of its maker and 
owner) the Coale Collection of Engraved and 
Etched Historical Portraits Relating to Datch 
History. As the originator, Mr. George B. 
Coale, of Baltimore, explains, his adwisation for 
the character of the Netherland people,and subse- 
quently his interest in Moticy’s exhaustive work 
on the brilliant period reviewed in his ‘‘ Dutch 
Republic” induced Mr. Coale, long ago, to set to 
work to secure the best print of the most authen- 
tic portrait of every political participant in the 
stirring drama of the epoch. To this became 
added, incidentally, a standard and often rare 
print-hkeness of personages related closely 
to the chief actors but not themselves immediate 
participsnts. The portraits, over two hundred 
in number, are set in two elaborately bound and 
indexed folio volumes. As to the completeness 
of Mr. Coale’s gallery, thus put at the student's 
disposal, every notable Dutch, Spanish, English 
or French name associated with the period is 











here found, if any suitable portrait has existed 
in any gallery or library of Europe. The indus- 
try of Mr. Coale and the expense of this singu- 
larly felicitous undertaking have resulted in a 
Portrait Illustration that is, probably, of abso- 
lu‘e uniqueness. 

It will be at once inferred that if the richness 
of this collection for the purpose of reference is 
singular, it is from its artistic side no less strik- 
ing. The engravings and etchings of these vol- 
umes are, by example after example, the choic- 
est works of those famons Dutch, Flemish, 
French and German etchers and engravers 
whose talents frequeutly were busied with por- 
traiture to the most distingtished resuits. The 
collection is strong in magnificent specimens of 
half-a-dozen artists and schools. It is almost an 
artistic biography of certain fifteenth and six- 
teenth century engravers of high rank. Nat- 
urally, not seldom the print Mr. Coale selected 
stands for the most striking labor of the en- 
graver. To those who have attempted a collec- 
tion of really satisfactory examples of the prints 
of the period the scope of these two crowded 
scrap-books will be apparen’ at a glance, 

It would be impossible here to extract from 
the catalogue of Mr. Coale’s collection a list of 
its features that would be as representative as 
we would choose. We mention only a compara- 
tively limited galaxy taken at random, while 
turning over the pages ; inclading in it the fol- 
lowing: 

“Charles the Fifth”: five prints, including 
Hopfer’s scarce and splendid one and those en- 
graved by Houbraaken and Gunst; all in folio, 
and evidently early impressions—‘‘ Philip II of 
Spain”: engaved by Gunst; and another by 
Wierx—“* Mary Tudor, cf England ”: engraved 
by Hollar, 1647—** Constable de Montmorency” : 
the magnificent Custos print, large folio, from 
the Versailles portrait ; superbly embellished— 
**William of Orange”: Géltzius, engraver, very 
scarce and a beautiful copy ; and Houbraaken’s 
copy of the Miervelde portrait—‘‘The Duke 
of Alva’’: Gunst after Van der Werff ; De Jode 
from the Titian portrait ; superb copies—** Wil- 
liam Ripperda ” (commander of the garrison of 
Haarlem) : engraved by No)pe—* Count Horn”: 
a remarkably beautiful folio print by Vaillant— 
“Count Brederode”: Houbraaken’s portrait 
print—“ Count Hoogstraaten”: by Jacobsen ; 
large folio, and a choice copy— ‘‘ The Princess of 
Orange”’ : three exceedingly choice portraits by 
contemporary artists and engravers, includirg 
Delff's own engraving of his famous portrait, a 





-notably beautiful copy—*‘ Maurice of Orange”: 


three contemporary portraiis of superb work- 
manship—‘‘ Frederic -Henry of Orange”: the 
Delff print, folio—‘ William de Ja Marck,” lead- 
er of the Beggars of the Sea: a magnificent 
copy of a likeness of established authenticity 
—** General Valdez”: Vaillant’s splendid folio 
engraving—*“ Frau Kenan Simons Hisselaer,” 
who organized and led the female regiment who 
aided in the defense ; two scarce and fine prints 
of 1673—*‘ John Van den Does,” commander of 
Leyden’s garrison during the seige, engraved in 
folio by Cornelius Visscher, 1649; a superb 
copy — “Admiral Boisot”: scarce print by 
Cornelius Visscher in folio, 1649 — “ Adrian 
Van Der Werff,” engraved by Houbraaken 
from his portrait. So runs on the list of 
names; and a great number of councilmen, 
burgomasters, generals, ecclesiastics and others, 
to whom families in this city and country can 
point as more or less direct ancestors. 

The selection of the Austrian princes and 
princesses of the date is very large and striking ; 
so distinctly such that we do not enter upon it in 
this brief survey. The English portraits set out 
with the Vermuelen folio copy of ‘‘ Queen Eliza- 
beth’s” picture by Van der Werff. Second to this 
the scarce (folio) engraved portrait of ‘* Dudley, 
Earl of Leicester,” by Van Sichem ; Houbraak- 
en’s magnificent print after the Zaccher’s paint- 
ing of *‘ Sir Francis Walsingham” ; Sir Francis 
Drake is represented by the seldom seen print 
of De Passe ; “the Earl of Essex,” by Hou- 
braaken, after the Oliver portrait; “Sir Philip 
Sidney,” Oljiver’s portrait, etched by Hou- 
braaken; and ‘Sir Walter Raleigh,” by the 
same, We may add that the French gallery also 
comprises a beautiful addition to the original 
Datch nucleus, and is as complete as possible. 

It is to be hoped that some public institution 
of art or letters in this city—the Astor or Lenox 
Libraries, the Historical Society, or the Metro- 
politan Museum—rather than any private pur- 
chaser, will become the owner of Mr. Coale’s 
remarkable work. It belongs in this neighbor- 
hood, not to say, metropolis, the past of which 
is so associated with the story of Holland and 
the biography of her sons. It is especially to 
be hoped that the value of the individual speci- 
mens will net induce the owner to disperse them 
in the market, but that the collection may be 
sold as the noteworthy entirety that it is. 
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Sanitary, 


ALCOHOL AS RELATED TO FOODS 
AND TO HEALTH. 


THE question as to the dietetic value of alcohol 
or any of the liquids which contain it, however 
important in itself considered, is not ‘the ques- 
tion upon which turn our conclusions as to the 
advisability of prohibiting or restricting the use 
of such beverages. Rye is admitted to be valu- 
able as a food. But if it could beshown that the 
disease called ergotism was a very frequent re- 
sult of the use of rye bread, and that the case® 
in which the use of this bread would produce 
evil results, could not be discerned beforehand, 
it would be within the sphere of government to 
prohibit its use. Law has to do with that 
which is for the common welfare, and #0 has a 

right to cross off from our bill of fare, any arti” 
cele which is found so generally pernicious as to 
be injurious to the body politic. 

But although this is true, it is well worth our 

while to find ont what are the relations of alco- 
hol and its beverages either as foods or meci- 
cines. All the more because the controversy 
has been one of great activity and one on 
which opposing authorities in good repute 
have given very conflicting opinions. Two 
things are very observable in tbis dis- 
cussion. The one is that all or very 
nearly all admit that in the ordinary conditions 
of healthy life, alcohol is never a necessary food, 
and so, if used at all, is on the ground that the 
medical use of a thing may be indicated because 
in certain conditions it has a food value. An- 
other point of agreement is that it is exceedingly 
difficult by any crucial experiment to find out 
the dietetic value of such anarticle aa this. The 
first assertion was that alcohol, when imbibed, 
was at length entirely separated from the sys- 
tem. When this came to be difficult to show, it 
also came to be equally difficult to prove that 
the failure to collect or recognize it again, was 
evidence that it had been profitably absorbed or 
used up in the system. We had at once to ad- 
mit the fact that it did not answer to the usual 
test of the nitrogenous foods as also that, so far 
from increasing the heat of the body, it actually 
diminished it. When there came to be much 
assertion that it did not reappear in the eecre- 
tions, the answer of Ur. Parkes was in point 
when he said: “Even if complete destruction 
within certain limits were quite clear, this fact 
alone would not guide us to the diete:ic use of 
alcohol. We have first to trace the effect of the 
destruction and learn whether it is for good or 
evil. Some seem to think that the destruction 
must give rise to usefal force, but I cannot see 
that it is necessarily so.” 

Never was there a time in the whole history of 
alcohol when the need for ita use is so little ap- 
parent. The whole tendency of modern inves- 
tigation has been to limit the indications for its 
use either in the sphere of dietetics or medica- 
tien. 

As we look over the great wave of opin- 
ion that a few years ago swept over the medical 
world, and led to so much persuasion that all 
diseases were asthenic or adynamic, and needed 
stimulatives, we do not wonder that Bennett, 
Anstie, and many others, were beguiled into this 
view. But even before the reaction began, it 
was apparent that alcohol was not the beverage 
for regident force and continuous support. 

The very arguments now so frequently quoted, 
such as that it delays the metamorphosis and 
ehange of tissues, or retards weste oc helps to 
extract more nutrition from the changing ma- 
terial, give it a very subordinate place of power 
in comparison with the grand aid once claimed 
forit. A recent writer, who contends for its use 
in disease, speaks of this great argument thus : 

‘The mere fact of the organism being capable 
of metabolizing an amount of alcohol proves 
nothing as to the physiological consequences, 
good or evil, which must be determined by ob- 
servations of another kind.”— Willoughby. 

The fact is, life was never 80 able to get along 
without the aid of alcoholic beverages as now. 
Good food is cheaper than ever before. Our 
knowledge of the demands of the human sys- 
tem, and of the relation of the various foods 
thereto has defined and enlarged our resources. 
The juices of various fruits, the tomato and va- 
rious other excellent natural fluids, are available 

_ for the system, and experience is proving that 
are far better than fermented or distilled 

mids. Science and experience, as well as 
this progress, are doing very much to relegate 
the various alcohols back to their place in the 
arts, or to restrict and define their use within 
the same close limits which are assigned to 


especially of malt beverages, we accord with 
those who claim that there is not near as gen- 
eral a use of ardent spirits among the higher 


longer finds ite place on every side-board, nor is 
it offered at the private dinner asa part of neces- 
sary hospitality to a guest. The apparent ex- 
hilaration is now well explained by its par- 
alyzing effect on the vaso-motor nerves of the 
minute vessels, which, while having advantage 
momentarily in case of prostration or retarded 
reaction, is a great argument against its use as 
a regular tonic. We believe such real progress 
has been made in narrowing the dietetic and 
medicinal use of alcohol that the temperance 
reformer may more and more count upon the 
old medical arguments as likely to give place to 
and to aid that sentiment which sad expe- 
tiences and the demands of political economy 
are 8o forcibly presenting to the people of this 
nation. 








Personalities. 


Accorpine to the printed design, the new 
statue of Queen Victoria by Mr. Boehme, which 
is to be erected at Windsor, will represent Her 
Majesty clad in her royal robes, wearing a small 
crown and lace veil, and her sash and insignia 
of the Garter, and holding in her right hand a 
scepter and in her left an orb. It will be cast 
in bronze, on a pedestal of polished red granite, 
The Queen’s New Year’s gifts to the poor of 
Windsor included a thousand prime joints of 
beef and a hundred tons of coal. 


...- Mrs. Mackay paid $240 for a box at the rep- 
resentation in Parisof ‘‘La Patrie” for the benefit 
of the flood-sufferers, and went from London to 
Paris to attend it. When she arrived her doctor 
prohibited her wearing a dress she had bought, 
so in twenty-four hours a splendid Directory 
costume of blue velvet and satin and lace was 
completed for her. Now Mrs. Mackay charitably 
paid for her box, no doubt, and she is a benevo- 
lent woman ; but some people had to work hard 
for that dress to be a fait accompli. 


.---A colossal bust to the memory of the late 
Sir Bartle Frere is now set up at Pietermaritz- 
burg, Africa, after a dedication in the presence 
of a large gathering of townspeople and of rep- 
resentatives and visitors from the port of Dur- 
ban. The bust, which is described as an excel- 
lent likeness, was executed in Italy at the cost 
of the colonists, who raised a special fund for 
the purpose. The ceremony of unveiling was 
performed by Sir Theophilus Shepstone. 





-.-.Mrs, Clarissa Davenport Raymond died in 
Walton, Conn., on Wednesday, aged 104 years 
8 months and 25 days. Her husband died in 
1814. She was the oldest person in Connecticut. 
She has many descendants, including a number 
of great-great-grandchildren. Until she was 
past 100 she read ordinary type eamly, and still 
later surprised all who knew her by the prompt- 
ness and accuracy of her recollection. 


-..-The Communal Council of Milan has 
finally approved by 68 votes against 6 the pro- 
posal to erect the monument of Napoleon III in 
that city. The monument has long been ready, 
but because of the opposition has been kept 
waiting. It will be erected in a new equare near 
the Arco della Pace, 


....We should like to have authority for the 
remarkable story that a legitimate and lineal 


de Rivoire de Coligny is a French station- 
master on a small salary. He may »e a station- 
master, but it is probable that he is a gentleman. 


waiting. 
modern surgery has almost banished. 


Presbyterian churches eastward. 


. .Mme. Jsnny 


underneath them. 


created a great stir of pleasure. 
never eaten anything of the kind before. 


museum and public library at Canterbury. 


historian, and will 


being recruited by Mr. De Birazza. 





aud better-informed classes of society. It no 


descendant of Admiral Coligny, Vicomte Oscar 


.....Mrs, Pitman (“‘ Marjory Deane”) is suf- 
fering from a cataract, which the oculists can- 
not at present remove, although it is expected 
that she can be relieved of it after a season of 
Ostaract, by the bye, is a bogey that 


-..-The Rev. Dr. Withrow, who recently as 
sumed the pastorate of the Third Presbyterian 
Church, of Chicago, is accounted the first min- 
ister in a Western city to wear the Geneva gown. 
The practice is, however, being revived in the 


Lind Goldsmidt is this 
winter living at Oannes, in a handsome villa, 
with her devoted husband. She is a gentle- 
faced, silver-haired old lady, with very quiet 
manners and a remarkable simplicity of nature 


....-The presentation to the Shah of Persia 
and certain of his seraglio, who were at a little 
supper party, of a dish of Vienna rolls recertly, 
The Shah had 


....The centenary of the birth of the Rev. R. 
H. Barham, author of ‘ The Ingoldsby Leg- 
ends,” will be celebrated by the erection of a 


...-One of the two surviving children of Rachel 


Felix is an excellent geographer and natural 
to Africa in the party now 


..+.The Prince of Naples is abuut to set out 
om. 0 hong peohting tom ia the Holy Land and 


PH ebbles, 


.++.It’s @ coal day, when the strikers get left. 


.--»The Miller’s Tale—My experience in sena- 
torial conflicts. 





.... Tariff reform is regarded as a duty.—N. 
0. Picayune. 


..+-[t is said that S$heriden Shook the money- 
bags at Albany. 


.... Will somebody please remove the bent pin 
from the Bulgarian throne.—Free Press. 


....8ea-saws, Senator Dawos ; 
He counts his votes with very Long straws. 


.. A chance for hotel clerks. The crown 
jewels of France are te be sold.—Albany Jour- 
nal, 


... Jersey lightning has struck the coal- 
handlers so often that they decided to strike 
back. ‘ 


...-The children who make slides on the side- 
walk ought to be turned over to the slipper.— 
Boston Gazette. 


.--» Convalescent (to doctor): ** Now that I am 
on the road to recovery, doctor, I think you 
may as well send in your bill.” Physician: 
**Not yet, sir. I want to avoid any risk of a 
relapse.” — Puck. 


..--At the Rosebad ball.—Denny (trying to 
be agreeable); ‘‘ Don’t you think the débutante is 
charming, Miss Laker?” Miss Laker (from Oma- 
ha): ‘‘I don’t know. I ain’t sat onit yet. I 
generally like’em betver with arms on ‘em.”— 
Tid- Bits. 


. ..-Philadelphia seems to be excited over a 
centennial celebration. We don’t know whether 
the celebration of 1876 is still going on there, 
or whether they are preparing to celebrate the 
hundredth anniversary of the discovery of a first- 
family pedigree. 


...-Foiled again. Fogg; ‘* Dreadfully close 
here. 1 think I’il open the transom.” Smooth- 


bore: “Ah! that mikes me think of a story.” 
Binks: ‘“‘What does?” Smoothbore: “ Why, 
Fogg opening the transom.” Binks: “ Fogg, 


shut that transom.”—Rambler. 


.... "My dear,” he whispered softly, as they 
seated themselves on the toboggan, “If, on the 
way down I should ask you to be my wife what 
would you say?” ‘‘What would you do if Il 
should refuse?” she whispered back. “ I should 
have to let you slide,” he simply said.— Harper's 
Bazar. 


....Miss Dora (who has suffered a disloca- 
tion of the wrist): ‘‘ Doctor, what if I had died 
before you came, would I have been a crippled 
angel?” Doctor: ‘“‘Oh! you could have been 
doctored in Heaven.”” Miss Dora (in surprise): 
“Why, do doctors go to Heaven?”—Harper's 
Bazar, 


...-A chunk of a boy asked Ticket-seller 
Ayres for a half ticket to Cheshire the otber 


day. ‘‘How old are you?” asked the ticket- 
seller. ‘‘Ten years old,” said the boy. ‘‘ When 
were you born?” asked Mr. Ayres. ‘Ten years 


ago,” said the young Yankee, 
fare ticket.— New York Sun. 


He got his half- 


....fronfounder: * This strike will cost me a 
good many thousand dollars.” Reporter: “ All 
your men out, eh?” JLronfounder; “ Yes, and 
there’s a big lot of iron solid in the blast furn- 
ace.” Reporter: ‘‘Now, when did the men 
strike?” Jronfounder: “ While the iron was 
hot, of course.” — Tid- Bits, 


...-De Trow: ‘How horribly that tenor is 
murdering his anthem, Miss Olaymore.” Miss 
Olaymore: ‘That tenoris my brother Ethel- 
bert, Mr. De Trow.” De Trow (glancing at his 
hymnal and turning the leaves quickly): ‘* Why, 
how stupid of me, I thought he was singing 
Mozart’s ‘ Hallelujah.’” Miss Claymore. ‘‘So 
he is.” — Tid-Bits, 


...“*In Java,” read young Hyson, “when a 
boy is born the father plants a tree.” ‘* Well,” 
grunted old Bohea, “good idea. If they’d 
adopted that plan in Arizona twenty years ago 
they wouldn’t have to go wandering around ten 
or twenty miles now hunting for a tree every 
time they want to hang somebody.” — Burdette. 


...-Richard Cour de Lion was one of the 
most stylish men in Europe in his day. When 
he donned his suit of shining armor, put on a 
tim helmet, pulled on a pair of laminated steel 
boots, threw a sheet-iron ulster gracefully over 
one arm, and picked up a club with a spike in 
the end of it, society dudes said he was ‘‘ dressed 
to kill.”"— Texas Siftings. 


.--.A Chinese gentleman, bearing the simple 
name of Azurizawa Ryochi Nichome Sanjukan- 
photographing io natural colors. It is hoped he 


new process with his own name. Think of going 
to a photographer and telling him you want 
a dozen Azurizawary 





boz Kiobashi-Ku, has discovered the secret of 


will not, in imitation of Daguerre, christen the 


Ministerial Register, 

3 BAPTIST. 

BOYD, W. W., D.D.. St. Louis, Mo., resigns, to 

take effect next June, 

OCANDEE, A. L., ord. at Cross River, N. ¥. 

FAIRBANKS, G. G., Middleboro, Mass., died 

recently, aged 61. 

GRIFFITHS, T. 8., becomes pastor at Summit, 

HARRIS, J. A., ord. in Montclair, N. J. 

ae yi corn H., Westfield, Ia., accepts call 

to Elk Point, Dak, 

STARBUOK, W. B, ord. at Spring Lake, Dak. 

CONGREGATIONAL, 

BAKER, Smrru, First ch., Lowell, Mass., called 

to Immanuel ch., Montreal, Van. 

— J. WensTes, inst. in West Rutland, 
t. 


BROOKS, Jesse W., Bay Shore, called to Stuy- 

vesant Ave. ch., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

BURROUGHS, G. 8., inat. in College ch., Am- 
herst, Mass. 

BUSS, W. H., West Burlington, Vt., accepts call 
to Deadwood, Dak. 

CHAMPLIN, O. P., Emmetsburg, Ia., resigns. 

CHANDLER, E 8., ord. in Albion, Neb, 

CHANDLER, J., Strawberry Point, called to 

Lakeland and Aiton, Ia. 

CHESTER, Arruour, ord. Evangelist, in Bush- 

wick Ave. ch., brooklyn, N. 

CHILDS, T. D., Fowler, called to Crooked 

Oreek, la, 

DALE, 8. H., ord. in Fiorence, Ala. 

DOUGHERTY, M. AnaeLo, of Cambridge, in- 

vited to Westboro’, Mass., to supply. 

DRAKE, E, R., Northtield, Mass., accepts call 

to First ch., Kareka, Kan. 

FEEMSTER, Paut 8., Crooked Creek, Ia., 're- 
signs. 

FOSTER, Festus, Yale Seminary, called to 

Kiowa, Kan. 

GOODALE, D. W., Sudbury, Mass., resigns. 

GREGG, Davip, New York Uity, accepts call to 

Park St. ch., Boston, Mass, 

HICKS, W., Denver, Col., called to Presbyterian 

ch., Laramie, Wyo. 

HILL, James L,, ord. in Mystic ch., Medford, 

Mass. 

HOOKE, Taeopers, Tawas City, Mich,, re- 
signs. 

HUNTINGTON, C. A., Eureka, Cal., resigns. 

JONES, N. L, Norta Leominster, called to Rock- 

land, Mass. 

LINDSAY, 8. 8., Ironton, 0., accepts call to 

York, Neb. 

‘NASON, C. P. H., Central ch., Chelsea, Mass., 

accepts call vo Second Pres, ch., Philadeiphia, 

Penn. 

PARKER, Horace, Lunenburg, Mass., resigns, 

QUICK, A. J., Piaintield, Conn., resigns. 

REED, Epwix A., ord. in Second ch., Holyéke, 

ABs. 


RIGGS, Herman C., accepts call to Bingham- 
ton, N. Y. 
BAVAGE, ©. A. Berkeley, Cal., resigns, 
STEELE, Wi1.14q, ord. in Stephen, Minn. 
WARREN, W. F. Taftville, Norwich, Conn., re- 

signs. 

PRESBYTERIAN, 

ALEXANDER, 8. C., Upper Path Valley, called 
two Kisbacoquillas, Pend. 
BOYD, James 8., Fifth ch., Minneapolis, called 
to Preston, Minn, 
COULTER, R. M., Woodbine, Ia,, resigns. 


DAVIS, W. V. W., Euclid av. ch., Cleveland, 
cailed to Union Congregational ch., Wor- 
cester, Mass, 

HEYL, Francis, inst, at Eddington, Penn, 

JACKA, E O., Garnet, Kan., called to First ch. 

Vallejo, Cal. 

KOHLER, P. 8.. Monrvetown, called to Jersey 

Shore, Penn. 

LEONARD, A. 8., inst. at Brookfield, Mo, 

McKALLIP, J. K., inst, at Beaver, Penn. 

MALCOM, J. H. Ojarinda, Ia., called to Scotch * 
ch , Chicago, Ll. 2 

RAYMOND, A. V. V. (Reformed Dutch), Plain 
field, N. J, accepts call to Fourth ch., Al- 
bany, N. Y. 

PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL. 

AYRES, N&Lson, becomes rector Trinity, Lin- 
col, Lil. 

BARTLETT, Franxun W., elected rector St. 
Jobn’s, Williamstown, Mass, 

BRUCE, ©. A., becomes reetor St. Andrews, 
Marianna, Ark. 

COPE, Enpaak, elected rector Trinity, Wilming- 
ton, Del. 

DEGEN, Gzorce F., becomes rector of St, 
Johns, Fort Smith, Ark. 

HAUGHTON, James, Youkers, N. Y., accepts 
rectorship of Church of Redeemer, Bryn 
Mawr, Penn. ? 

HUDGINS, O. B., Maysville. Ky., accepts Yrec- 
torship of St. Pe-ers, Rome, Ga. 

KILNER, Cuanxes G., becomes rector in Valley 
City, Dak. 

WALL, Rosenrr C., becomes rector Christ ch., 
Lima, O. 

REFORMED (DUTCH). 

—* F. G., accepts call to Woodstock, 

DYKSTRA, L., North Urange,[s., accepts eall 
to Albany, N. Y 

KNOX, anor, Union Seminary, ts call to 
Second ch., Tarrytown, N, — 

POCKMAN, P. T., accepts call to First ch., New 
Brunswick, N. J. 

RAYMOND, A. V. V., Plainfield, N. J., called to 
Fourth, Pres. cb., Albany, N.Y.” ; 

— D.D., East Greenbush. N. ¥. 
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School xud College. 


Tunes are great days days for educational insti- 
tutions, mu ificent gifts to old and vew colleges 
and universities having become a frequent an- 
nouncement, The latest is of a round million 
of dollars to establish 2 university in Worcester, 
Mass. The donor is Jonas Gilman Clark, who 
has associated with himself eight well-known 
citizens of Worcester and applied to the legisla- 
ture for an act of incorporation, establishing in 
Worcester an institution “forthe promotion of 
learning in all its higher branches, *‘ to be called 
Clark University in recognition of the munifi- 
cence of i's originator and founder, as shown 
by an endowment of $1,000,000. The petition 
is signed by Jonas G. Clark, Stephen Salisbury, 
Oharles Devens, George F, Hoar, William W. 
Rice, Joseph Sargent, John D., Wash- 
burn, Frank P. Goulding, George Swan. 
Mr, Clark says he has had the project in mind 
many years and visited all the leading univerai- 
ties in Europe for ideas, his purpose being to 
combine the best points of all in a university in 
his native county. The site has been selected. 
It is a block of 250,000 square feet of land, a 
mile from City Hall,on Main, Maywood, Wood- 
Jand and Downing Streets. Most of the incor- 
porators are Unitarians, and four of them are 
graduates of Harvard. The new institution is 
not to be denominational. There will be re- 
ligious teaching, but it will be free from any 
technicalities of belief. There will be in con- 
nection with it a law school, medical school, and 
possibly a school of theology. The main college 
buildings will be set back from Main Sireet,near 
the Woodland Street line, leaving a broad lawn 
sloping several hundred feet down toward Main 
Street. The gift by Mr. Clark will consist in the 
first place of the guaranty of $1,000,000 to be 
advan2ed for the incorporators. If the citizens 
offer substantial evidence of sympathy and sup- 
port, Mr, Clark will generously endow the in- 
stitation as its needs become apparent, Mr. 
Clark’s death will make no cifference in the 
plan. He inteuds that the new university shall 
in time fairly rival Harvard in scope and nation- 
al reputation, and be has ample funds to carry 
out his ideas. Mr. Clark was born in Hubbarda- 
ton, Worcester County, in 1815. He was the son 
of Lyman Clark, a farmer, He began life asa 
carriage-maker, and afterward engaged in the 
manufacture of tinware, supplying peddlers, 
He made considerable money in Valifornia, but 
the bulk of his fortune came from investments 
n government bonds. 


..l¢ has been decided by the patrons and 
helpers of the ‘* Carlisle (Penn.) Indian School,” 
an undertaking which has enjisted the aid of 
scores of the prominent men and women of this 
city and tre East, to present a special entertain- 
ment at the Academy of Music next{Friday even- 
ing, in which no less than one hundred of the 
students of the school will be present and take 
part. The result should be a most interesting 
exposition of what is being done for the pupils 
of the institution and through them for the In- 
dian cause, Representatives ef thirty different 
tribes will participate ; and besides elocutionary 
and musical exercises there will be an industrial 
exposition of the students’ work. A special feat- 
ure of the entertainment will bes debate by 
some of the older students on the startling topic 
** Resolved, that the Indians be Exterminated,” 
which is expected to be discussed with much 
spirit. 


.-Lafayette College has 245 students, of 
whom 137 are church-members, Thirty-one are 
candidates for the ministry. Lafayette bas a 
splendid situation, beautiful grounds, excellent 
buildings, superior appliances for instruction, 
choice apparatus, a library of twenty thousand 
volumes, and a faculty of acknowledged ability 
aad high scientific and literary standing ; but 
the college has ite needs. It has but asmall en- 
dowment, and though the professors’ salaries 
are very moderate, and a stringent economy is 
practiced in every respect, it taxes the liberality, 
as well as the ability, of its trustees to the 
utmost, to obtain the funds necessary to meet 
the yearly expenses, The college has but five 
endowed professorships; could this number be 
doubled, its power to do its work would be 
vastly increased. Up to the present the college 
has never received a legacy. 


.+-The University of Bonn has the largest 
attendance in its history, namely, 1,192 students. 
The increase is mostly in the theological and 
medica! faculties. The old Catholic students 
of theology number only 3, the regular Uath- 
olic 45, and the Evangelicals 64. The Univer- 
sity of Giessen has, at present, an attendance 
of 515 students, of whom 94 study theology. 
Tiibingen bas an attendance of 1,247, of whom 
864 study theology in the Evangelical faculty, 
and 160 in the Catholic. Strassburg has 809 
students. The Academy of Miinster, which is 
really a Catholic theological school ranking 
with the universities, bas an attendance of 475, 
of whom 342 are in the theological department, 
and the other 183 in the philosophical. Wiirz- 
burg, which has only a Oatholic and not s 
Protestant theological department, has 1,503 
Students, 








...-The buildings of Stepford University, Cal. 
are to be arranged in a quadrangle, the twelve for 
instruction occupying the larger sides, and to 
be but one story high, of massive, rough stone, 
and connected by an arcade, The museum, 
chapel, library, ete., will occupy the ends of 
the quadrangle. Such buildings, where room is 
abundant, can be made very ¢ffective, and will 
be safe against an ordinary earthquake. 


....The University of Pennsylvania is doirg 
remarkably well this season in instruction im 
archeology. A course of twelve lectures is ad- 
vertisea by Professor Lanciani, on the Arche- 
ology of Rome; four by Prof. J. P. Peters, on 
the Ancient Civilization of Babylon; four by 
Morris Jastrow, Jr., on Assyrian Literature in 
ite Bearings on the Old Testament; and three 
iy Reaene V. Hilprecht, on Egypt and the 

.«--Dickinson College, Carlisle, Penn., has 110 
students, besides 836 in the preparatory depart- 
ment. There are 33 seniors, 21 juniors, 33 soph- 
omores, and 23 freshmen. 

.-Mr. Charles Pratt has given #160,000 to 
Adelphi Academy, Brooklyn. Itis to be used 


to develop and improve the preparatory, art and 
academic departments. 


q > 
Music. 
“‘ Faom grave to gay, from lively to severe,” 

with admirable variety and undiminished en- 
joyment, the season of German opera advances 
into its ultimate weeks. Last Friday night's re- 
production of ‘“‘ The Meistersingers” was 
awaited in, at least, critical circles with a Cer- 
tain degree of anxiety as well as of extreme ir- 
terest. Recollections of the performances of last 
season were strong. While the greater number 
of the earlier cast were still our guests, there 
were one or two significant absences. Improve- 
ments were anticipated in some directions; but 
it was an open question if they were to be notice- 
able in others. All such doubts betook them- 
selves to the winds by the middie of the first 
act. Mr. Alvary made a Walther who, as to face 
and figure and action and costume, was of a sin- 
gularly charming type; and he has never sung 
apy music so thoroughly well, not Assad’s, n 
Faust’s, nor Gontran’s, nor Merlin’s, as he #1. 8” 
that which Wagner has poured into the rdéle of 
the romantic and noble hero. The steady rise 
of this young tenor, who came to the Metropoli- 
tana couple of years ago, was predicted by not 
a few, from the first. Whatever were Mr. 
Alvary’s shortcomings, it was evidext that they 
Were to be remedied by him in time, but the 
process has been so swift lately that itis now 
difficult to precisely say to what rank among 
German dramatic tencrs he may not attain. He 
has youth, beauty, a manly grace of bearing, 
and a vivid dramatic sensibility that make him 
a marked man, No matter what notable rivals 
be around him he holds his place, and part of 
his capital cannot very easily be matched. His 
Walther stands, taken all in all, for his accept- 
abie part, and a rarely spirited study of it. 
Avother pleasure of the evening (an/ we say it 
withont disparagement of such delightful co- 
operatives as Mr. Fischer’s Sachs, Mra. Seidl- 
Krauss’s Zva, or Miss Brandt's Magdalene), 
came with Dr. Basch’s Beckmesser. Dr. Basch 
reads the character of the luckless town-clerk 
with some interesiing variations from Mr. 
Kemlitz, There is a latent dignity and sobriety 
that is not all pompous assumption; 
there is less of stage caricature (however legiti- 
mate the latter). Beckmesser becomes a figure 
of greater importance, while not less one of 
his due self-importance. Dr. Basch’s romances 
are mure delicate. His Beckmesser is, after all 
a fool, chiefly because he is such an old fool. 
The singer’s comedy was very amusing. In the 
Prize Scene the expression of his perky counte- 
nance, a8 he peeped at the coveted memorandum 
of the song he was murdering, tickled the house 
immensely. The whole representation over- 
flowed with the evident delight of the artists in 
their duties. The chorus acted as never the 
most frolicsome and intelligent chorus acted 
before, at least on this side the Atlantic ocean.- 
The famous Quintet roused the cheers of the 
enormous audience and brought all the singers 
out; and the orchestra played like some, alas! 
imaginary and ideal single instrument of per- 
fect accord and with only the need of but a 
single executant to bring out its perfectness, 
Altogether it was a remarkable ‘ Meistersinger” 
night, and one could have lighted gas-jets with 
the fiery enthusiasm of the lobbies. Wagner’s 
work will be repeated to-morrow night. Nex 
week is the last of Mr. Niemann’s stay. Mr. 
Schott is here and hard at work. It is pretty 
conclusive, too, that to bring out “ Siegfried” 
would be an unnecessary labor, from which the 
public are entirely willing to excuse the manage- 
ment, and that that music-drama will be reserved 
till November. 











+++-Mr. Seidl’s second orchestral concert 
occurs Saturday—an event likely once more to 
stir Steinway Hall to its foundation with an ex- 
citement that has been lately a tradition of the 





past. Wagner's “Ein’ Faust Overture” and 
Besthoven’s Third *‘ Leonore’’ Overture are 


both iucluded in the program announeed.—— 
A complimentary breakfast was given to Mr. 
Edmund C. Stanton last week by a group of rep- 
resentatives of the city press. Among those 
present to meet Director Stanton, were Mr. 
Henry Edward Krehbiel, Mr. %. J. E. Rawlings, 
and Mr. Arthur F. Bowers, of The Tribune; 
Mr. John P. Jackson, the well-xnown Wag- 
nerian translator ; Chester F, Lord, Maurice M. 
Minton, Frederic A. Schwab, of the Times, 
Paul Mz, Porter, Royal W. Merrill, and Edwin 
W. Morse. 








Seieuce. 


Ix reference to a recent note on the wych- 
hazel, as in use for divining-rodr, we see by 
note in a recent English magazine, that one of 
the most popular “ diviners” in that country 
uses the white thora, or Orategus oxyacantha. 
The writer says, in addition, that the “‘ magic” 
is evidently in the man rather than in the stick. 
That the man can find water, the writer avers 
to be ap undoubted fact. He has been taken to 
localities where he has ncver been, and where, 
underground, drains for the conveyance of 
water have been put down. These may be of 
iron, stone, brick, or any materia), and his rod 
will indicate exactly where they are. Covercd 
wells are exactly located, and the man is em- 
ployed to fied where drains have been laid 
through property, or wells suok, the exact 
course or position of which have long been for- 
gotten. It may be there is a quickness of hear- 
ing for the sound of running water, or a sensi- 
tiveness to vibrations that would detect rnoning 
water, but these explanations do not fit all the 
facts. Just what physcical laws are involved 
have not been developed, any more than are 
those involved in some of the feats of regular 
magicians. It seems, however, no gain to aci- 
ence to contend, as so many do, that the facts 
are otherwise than as they are. It seems that 
these people can find water when others cannot, 
The wiiter in question was a disbeliever till 
testing the claims of the “ diviner ” referred to. 
He reports “the way in which the thorn rod 
whips sharply round, and stands stiffly erect 
above a hidden current of running water, is 
really the best thing in magic I have ever seen.’ 





.. According to the investigations of Pro- 
fessors Crookes, Odling, and Tidy, it appears 
that the action of water on lead pipes does not 
increase with the degree of softnese,as commonly 
supposed, but depends on the amount of silica 
jpresent. When the water contains but 0.3 
‘grains of silica to the gallon, ths lead is dis- 
‘solved by the water, but when more than 0.5 
grains of silica to the gallon ia present, no 
solvent action can be observed, From these 
iresulte it wculd appear advisable to filter the 
water through silicated beds, These chemists 
\do not consider lead tu produce any injurious 
leffect when its amount does not exceed 0.05 
igrain to the gallon. 


--eeA Portuguese expedition to the ancient 
igold mines of Manica bas also explored the 
llower course of the Arangua or Pungue and the 
\region between that river and the Zangue tribu- 
jtary of the Zambezi. In this region is situated 
Lake Sungue, the size of which varies much 
jaccording to the season, and which discharges 
iby the Urema into the Pungue, while it is con- 
nected with the Zingue by the Mucua. The 
'Pungue is navigable for a considerable distance 
from its mouth, as is also the Buzi, which falis 
linto the ocean a little tarther south. 


.-.-In general literature the pink-flowered 
laquatic plant, not frequently seea cultivated in 
jour gardens, is regarded as the sacred lotas of 
‘the ancients, This is botanically Nelumbium 
speciosum. This iz, however, « native of China 
and the EastIndies. The true Egyptian lotus 
lis blue flowered, and not a true Nelumbium, but 
\Nymphea, lotus allied to our water-lily and just 
jas sweet. Its perfume was one of its sacred 
lattributes. Blooms have been found in the 
itomb of Amenhotep L 


Considerable deposits of petroleum have 
Imeem found upon the Egyptian coast of the Red 
‘Sea. The foreshore is formed of recent coral, 
iunderlying which is an older limestone, perhaps 
of Secondary age. Upon piercing the recent 
coral to the level of the sea, the petroleum, 
mingled with water, flows into the cavity. It 
is conjectured that the source of the material 
which has Jost its volatile constituents is the 
older limestone below. 


.-».Chemists are hard at work in the 
French Antilles perfecting processes fo making 
alcohol from sweet potatoes. Four gallons of 
alcohol can be made from 225 pounds of sweet 
jpotatoes. Portions of the pine-lands of the 
Southern States and a part of New Jersey are 
also well adapted to the growing of the sweet 
potato. 


..The use of waste tan-bark, of which there 
are very large quantities io this country await- 
ing an application, as a fertilizer in vegetable 
gardens, is meeting with considerable success, 


This epotication iosaid to be suogesafullly carrie | EES 
on in the suburbs of Paris, = 
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LESSON FOR FEBRUARY 6TH, 1887. 
1 So elites FE YZ 
LOT’S CHOICE—Gew. xiii, 1-13. 

Nores.—*Up out of Egpyt.”—“Up,” because 
Egypt isin a low river valley, and Canaan in the 
upper hillcountry. There is po intimation that 
Abram did wrong in going into Egypt, although 
he did wrong there. * And his wife.”—She 
is mentioned because of the danger she was in 
there of being separated from Abram, and be- 
cause on her yet depended the promise for 
Abram’s seed.———“' All that he had ”— Servants 
and cattle.———*‘ Into the South.” —North from 
Egypt, but generally called the South from its 
relation to Canaan. It was the desert pasture 
land. “In silver and in gold.”"—But the 
gold was not coined. It wasin ornaments and 
was weighed 1n trading. “ The place of the 
altar.” —The *‘ place” is here # recognized holy 
place, where people resorted for worship,.——— 
** Called on the name of the Lord.”—Doub kas 











with sacrifices.———“ There was strife.”—Over 
pasturage and wells of waters, where graes or 
water was scarce.———“* The Canaanite and the 


Perizzite dwelt then in the land.”—This indi- 
cates that they did not hve there when this sen- 
tence was written, but they had been expelled by 
Joshua. These were the early dark colored 
people who had civilized the land and 
built cities and lived by agriculture. “The 
Plain of Jordan.”—Literaily the Circle, which 
was the name given to the place where the valley 
of the Jordan broadens out.———“* Well watered.” 
—A matter of great importance in herding 
cattle. “ Like the Garden of the Lord.”— 
Referring to the Garden of Eden, or the well- 
watered plains of Cnaldea, This region, like 
Egypt, was watered by canals, or sluices from 
the river. And so was the country here watered 
by canals from the Jordan, probably.———“* As 
thou goest unto Zoar.”—This is to be connected 
with *‘ the Plain of Jordan,” of which Zoar was 
the southernmost point. ** Dwelt in the 
cities of the Plain.”—He made his headquarters 
there, but he bad his cattle roamiog about on 
the hill country about, and in the plain where 
it was notin cultivated fields.———“' His tent,” 
—Later he seems to have lived alsoin a house, 
He became less nomadic, and more like the 
wicked city-dwellers about him. As in the case 
of Jonadab and Rechab, city life was regarded 
as vicious while tent life was virtuous. 

Instruction.—After his sin in Egypt, Abram 
went back to his first altar to worship. We 
have to begin our Christian life over again after 
every lapse or backsliding. A backslider must 
renew his Christian life by doing just what he 
did when he first became a Christian. Let him 
repeat his first conversion, his first faith and 
consecration. 

Wealth isasnare. There are more quarrels 
about property than about anything else. It is 
better to be poor, if that is the only way to be 
peaceable, 

Of all quarrels family quarrels are the worst. 
No other quarrels produce so much scandal as 
those of relatives over the wills of their friends. 
Those who should love each other most, come to 
hate each other most, Yield everything before 
going into a quarrel with your brothers or sis- 
ters. 

Sometimes it is best for relatives not te live 
too intimately together if their interests are not 
identical. Abram and Lot did not want to be 
drawn into quarrels, and so they separated. It 
is generally well for young households to set up 
for themselves, apart from their parents, where 
they can rule their own homes, and not be sub- 
ject to annoying control or interference. 

Don’t be drawn into other people’s quarrels. 
It is disgraceful for two men to allow the 
quarrels of their children or servants to impli- 
cate them. Compose quarrels and do not help 
them. 

Notice the generosity of Abram. Though the 
elder, and though he might properly have taken 
the first choice, he «ffersit to his nephew. A 
man who waives his rights in that way will 
live in peace. 

When the choice is between prosperity and 
virtue one ought not to be slow in making it. 
Bat most people will choose the prosperity and 
risk the loss of virtue. Lot wanted the rich 
plain of Sodom, and did not mind about the 
wicked people there. 

Lot’s residence with wicked people would be® 
sure to affect his character and that of his 
children. Taey married in Sodom and became 
identified with its people. His own character 
became weakened. We do not krow how much 
we are the creatures of our surroundings, and 
none of us can safely neglect to surroand our- 
selves with good influence for our own protec- 
tion. Don’t go into a business that is danger- 
ous for the morals even if you think you can 
stand it; your children can’t, Seek good 
society. This is one great reason for joining the 
Oburch that you may be under its restraining 
influence. 

Think how much depends on s good chrice. 
Wale sheets biel fon s0n, Fo au 
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Tre prompt mention im our 1st of “Books of the Week 
wil be considered by us an equivalent to their pub- 
Ushers for al volumes received. The interests of 
our readers will guide us im the gciectiOn Of works 
for further m tice. 


CO-OPERATION IN MINNESOTA. 
BY D. MC G, MEANS, ESQ. 


Many wonderful tales have been brought 
back to the dwellers on the sea-board by 
travelers in our great West. We have 
heard of towns that grow up in a day, of 
railroads that sho >t out like vine-branches, 
of populations that spriog full-grown from 
thesoil hke the progeny of the serpent’s 
teeth sown by Cadmus. The city of Chi- 
cago was for a long time the stock example 
of rapid growtb, but the city of Minneapo- 
lis bids fair to rival it. There was no such 
place in 1850. It has now 155,000 inhabit. 
ants, 25,000 of which have been added 
withia fifteen months. Indeed, figures can 
scarcely be ret down before they must be 
discarded, and panting time toils after 
these leaps of progress in vain. 

Of the mere increase of the numbers of 
our race we have heard so much tbat our 
ears have become dull. We listen with 
fatigue or with languid interest to the re- 
port of the census, and our paralyzed 
faculties fail to respond to the stimulus of 
the most astounding figures. But there 
comes to us now a tale of a novel kind 
from this new city. In the last publication 
ef the American Economic Association, 
Mr. Alberi Shaw tells of the transformation 
of a trade—of how the coopers of Min- 
neapolis have quietly, without flourish of 
trampets, almost without notice, estab- 
lished their industry upon a co-operative 
basis. As he says: ** There was no ro- 
mance in its inception and there has been 
nothiog brilliant or sensational in its his- 
tory. The movement was nct inaugurated 
with the laying on of apostolic hands. It 
had: no literary or philanthropic or doc- 
trinatre beginnings. It received no cod- 
dling or advertising. Its advent was at- 
tended with no speech-making or enthu- 
siasm. So far as the obzcure movement 
was koown or noticed at-all,it met with dis- 
f.vor and distrust.” 

The mills at the Falls of St. Anthony can 
produce 35,000: barrels of flour a day, and 
although much of this flour is now shipped 
in paper, cloth and jute sacks, the number 
of barrels used is still enormous. Between 
700 and 800 coopers are engaged in sup- 
plying this demand; and a mejority of 
them are employed in the seven co-opera- 
tive shops that are now in successful ac- 
tivity. Bat the movement was started 
many years ago, when everything was ona 
much smaller scale than at present. It was 
in the spring of 1868 that a young journey- 
man persuaded three of his companions to 
do.away with the ‘‘ boss” system. They 
owned their own tool;, they had eufficient 
credit to hire a shop that was vacant, and 
capital enough to purchase a small quan- 
tity of barrel-stock. A contract was made 
with one of the mills, which insured the 
sale of their product. Each workman was 
allowed the same price per barrel that was 
paid: to journeymen in other shops, and 
the net profits were divided between them, 
in proportion tothe amount of work done 
by each. The experiment was a success 
while it lasted; but it did not laat long. 
Toere was trouble about disposing of the 
product, and the concern was fiaally sold 
to a cooper who gave these pioneer co- 
operators work in his shop as journeymen. 

In 1870 the experiment was repeated 
with like results—prosperity fora year, and 
then a collapse, whieh, however, lett all 
parties better off than when they started, 
not only in money but io experience. In 
the years that immediately followed, the 
prodaction of flour increased from 200,000 
barrels per annum to nearly 600,000 barrels. 
The effect of this advance was of course to 
stimulate the coopering trade to the great- 
est activity, and wages were so high that 
journeymea had no occasion to be discon- 
tented with their lot. But by the year 1874 
the supply of coopers had quite overtaken 
the demand, and not even the trade-union 
which they had formed was able to secure 
them satisfactory wages or steady work, 

“Publications of the American Economic Associa. 








The gloomy outlook stimulated two of the 
men who had been engaged in the former 
enterprises to renew the experiment, and 
this time the auspices werefavorable. Mr. 
Charles Pillsbury, who is now the greatest 
miller in the world, became interested in 
the scheme, and promised them the con- 
tract for supplying one of his mills with 
barrels if a co-operative shop should be 
started. Accordingly in November, 1874, 
the ‘‘Co-operative Barrel Manufacturing 
Company” was duly incorporated, with a 
capital stock of $10,000, of which 15 per 
cent. was to be paid when subseribed, the 
indebtedness being limited to the same 
amount. The number of members was in 
the first place sixteen, all of whom were 
equal shareholders. The ordinary gains 
and losses of the business were apportioned 
among the members according to the work 
done; but those resulting from the work 
of hired hands, from the appreciation of 
real estate, and other causes independent 
of the labor of the members, were divided 
equally among them—a distinction, as Mr. 
Shaw observes, highly creditable to the 
economic insight of the founders. 

The members in the first place contrib. 
uted only $15 apiece; a full share of stock, 
however, being issued to each, subject to 
a weekly assessment until the full value 
was made up. These assessments were at 
the rate of $5 a week, so that it was not 
long before a considerable capital was ac- 
cumulated. With this an old shop and 
half an acre of land were bought, and busi- 
ness was beguo in earnest. The number 
of members was increased to 25, then to 
50, and in the spring of 1885 it had reached 
120. The paid-up capital amounted to 
$50,000. Moreover a prosperous colony 
bad been sent forth, and members had ia 
most yeara drawn dividends in addition to 
their wages. Many of the original mem- 
bers had withdrawn; but in every case 
they sold out their shares without sacrifice. 
In the year 1885 the membership suffered a 
reduction of thirty. It had become neces- 
sary to introduce machinery in order to 
meet competition, and some labor was 
therefore displaced. But the withdrawals 
were effected without loss, the company 
paying all retiring members the value of 
their shares. It is t> be observed, how- 
ever, that some twenty men and boys who 
are not members are employed in this shop, 
and that when business requires it a large 
number of journeymen coopers are hired. 

Of the present members of this company 
about twothirds are married men, and 
nine-tenths of these own their homes. 
It is thought that the individual vroperty 
of the members amounts, on an average, to 
$8,000. It is true that real estate has risen 
greatly in value in Minneapolis. On the 
other hand it is true that but for cc-opere- 
tion the investments in real estate would 
net have been made. The proof of this lies 
in the fact that the coopers outside of the 
co operative shops have not gained homes 
for themselves. It may be added that 
most of the members of this company who 
own their homes have secured them through 
the c»-operative building and loan associa- 
tions. 


The history of the other co-operative 
shops differs little from that of the original 
company. Within our space we can make 
no reference to the interesting details which 
render Mr. Shaw’s narrative so fascinating, 
nor can we do more than allude to the im- 
mense work accomplished by the building 
societies of St. Paul. But afterall it is 
pot these details that are of most inter- 
est. It is the great fact that co-opera- 
tive production has been experiment- 
ally proved possible. The conditions 
uoder which the coopering business is car- 
ried on are peculiar, and the circumstan- 
ces under which the experiment was tried 
may have been exceptionally favorable. 
Nevertheless, the fact remains that the ex- 
periment has been a success, and a great 
success. Those who are weary of the 
clamor of the laborers against their mas- 
ters will find in this fact great encourage- 
ment. 1t opens the doors tos happier fut- 
ure. It is at least possible that what has 
been done once can be done again, and can 
be done elsewhere. The advance that it 
seems reasonable to hope for is not in mere 
material prosperity. It is a transforma- 
tion of the character of a whole class of 





citizens. The conduct of a co-operative 


enterprise is a moral education to all its 
members and to the community in which 
it exists. The virtues of industry, frugal- 
ity and temperance are developed; the 
discontented, rebellious, and yet slavish 
employé becomes the self-reliant and self- 
respecting freeholder. If the West shall 
establish this reform, it will be an achieve- 
ment more glorious than all her boasted 
material progress. 


New Yorx Crry, 





Untess Mormonism has passed wholly be- 

yond the reach of reason,on to ground where its 

adherents are no longer affected by argument and 

amenable only to force, the assault of the Rev. 

M. T. Lamb, assistant pastor of the First Bap- 

tist Church, at Salt Lake City, will prove the 

most formidable attack it has yet received. Mr. 

Lamb’s Golden Bible, or the Book of Mormon, 

Is it from God? is as unlike the ordinary anti- 

Mormon literature as possible. There is not a 

word in it about the Mountain Meadow Massa- 

cre, and no declamation against polygamy, nor 
the social and political atrocities of the system. 

All these are trifles compared with the work he 

hasin hand. Against the heart and center of 
the whole system, its right and title and revela- 
tion, he brings an assault whose deadly force 
must be apparent to the most ordinary Mormon 
intelligence. Criticism has proved its salutary 
power before, but it was never before brought 
to bear on a better subject than when Mr. Lamb 
set out to apply its principles to the * Book of 
Mormon.” He has done his work thoroughly. 
A whole year of hard work has gone into his 
book, and much more than that into his stady 
of the subject. He deals only with the author- 
ized books of Mormon, and supports all he says 
with citations and adequate quotations. He be- 
gins by printing extracts to indicate the relation 
of the ** Book of Mormon” to Mormonism, and 
quotes from one authority and another to show 
that on the veracity of this book and its claim 
to be a revelation from God, the whole fabric 
of Mormonism rests. He then proceeds to sub- 
ject that book to a critical examinaton— 
we say critical, though not in the least dry or 
technical. It is addressed to Mormons them- 
selves and intended for circulation among them. 
It bits admirably the line of genial humor and 
wit that is never bitter. The Book of Mormon 
professes to be the history of tbree colonies 
from the Old World to the New, who flourished 
here, between them, for twenty-five hundred 
years. In the first, twenty or thirty persons, 
under the direction of the brother of Jared, left 
Asia, at Goa’s command, crossed the ocean in 
eight queer barges, and, after drifting 344 days, 
landed in North America, where they flourished 
for 1.500 years. Then they divided and perished 
in war, all but one man, Coriantumr. About 
this time a second party left Jerusalem, 600 years 
before Christ, and drifted across the ocean to 
South America. A third party, under one of 
Zedckiah’s sone, follow nine years later, and set- 
tle in Ceutral America. From them spring the 
Lamaniter, curred by God with a black skin, and 
the white Nephites, favored of Heaven, who 
founded here, centuries before Christ, Christian 
churcheg, with baptism, and all the blessings of 
the,Gospel dispensation. A few days after the 
crucifixion Jesus himeelf appeared here, re- 
mained for forty days and started a full-blown 
millennium which endured for two centuries, and 
finally went down under the fierce and infidel 
Lamanites who were in possession when Colum- 
bus appeared. The last leader and prophet of 
the Nephites was Mormon, between whom and 
his son Moroni the full record of the history 
and of God's revelations was engraved on the 
golden plates found by Joe Smith in the sacred 
hill near Palmyra, N. Y. This is the short ofa 
lovg history which is told with endless digres- 
sions and amplifications and which gives 
a competent critic ample opportunity. Mr, 
Lamb shows himself to be the competent 
eritic. He patiently follows the dreary tale 
through all its windings, briogs out the contra- 
dictions, incongruities, anachronisms, absurd- 
ities and falsifications of the book in a way 
which is as effective and unanswerable as it 
is keen and amusing. He forsakes the path of 
dull didactics; but of keen dissection, pitiless 
logic, and rathless comparison of one thing with 
another, to the ruin of them both, there is an 
endless flow. Itis impossible to cite examples 
toavy extent. We notice, however, a few 
points ; among them, that the Book of Mormon 
declares unequivocally against polygamy. Mr. 
Lamb prints the passages in full, and leaves 
Mormonism, as it now is, to reckon with its con- 
stituent law as it may. The comparivon of the 
points developed in the evolution of the history 
with each other is absolutely destructive. So is 
the examination of the cipher in which the as- 
sumed revelation was engraved on the plates, 
Of rational chronology there is none in the 
book. In two generations, two or three families 
multiply into a vast population of millions and 
a continental civilization. Passages are quoted 
from the Old Testament and assigned to a 
period hundreds of years before they were writ- 





ten, The famous line in Hamlet, ‘The bourne 


from whence no traveler returns,” is put into a 
document supposed to have been composed two 
thousand years earlier. Of geography the book 
makes a great show, as far as names go, but of 
consistent geography it has none. Men cover in 
& few days the distance between points lying 
thousands of miles apart, and barred by 
mountains that cannot be crossed. The 
whole geographical and historical scheme is 
brought into connection with known facts and 
utterly crushed. The revealing angel who dic- 
tated the translation was an illiterate angel, 
poor st grammar and spelling. (On this point 
we note some bad slips in the author’s own text ; 
as, for example, “‘lieing.”) The comparison of 
the proper names in the Mormon bible with 
those of the American aboriginal tribes, is a 
piece of work that carries conviction for the 
dullest brain. We give these examples only as 
indications of the author's method, and not as 
in avy sense exhibitions of his argument, which 
must be read in full. The marvel of the beok is, 
after all, the good temper and patience of the 
author, his careful investigation of claims not 
fit to be examined, and all for the sake of check- 
ing a pestilent delusior and saving the poor 
wretches entangled in it. (Ward & Drummond. 
Warren Street, New York.) Oo the same 
general subject, but dealing with it wholly in 
the external aspect of the question—What is to 
be done with it? is The Mormon Puzzle, and 
How to Solve it, by the Rev. R. W. Beers, pastor 
of the Presbyterian church, Elkton, Md. Mr. 
Beers has studied the question carefally, but 
from a distance. He has kept away, in principle, 
from the prejudicia) inflaences of perroval con- 
tact, and hag reached an opinion whic, so far 
as it calls for schools, churches, and vigorous 
missionsry work among the Mormons, is to, be 
commended; but which, in pronouncing the 
Edmunds Jawa failure and disparaging Fed- 
eral interference, is tremendously wide of the 
mark, Mr. Beers gives sketches of the Mormon 
history, with every effort to be fair. He even 
writes with qualified respect of the Mormons 
who have gone to jail for conscience’ sake, as he 
is pleased to view it, in behalf of polygamy. 
Perhaps Mr. Beers does not know what Mr. 
Lawb has shown in the volume referred to 
above, that polygamy is distinctly and repeat- 
edly forbidden in the ** Book of Mormon.” Cer- 
tainly his good word for the honest martyrs is a 
piece of gratuitous sentiment. In other re- 
spects his book comes to too mild a conclusion. 
Schools, churches, immigration and reason are 
good, but without the powerful support of Fed- 
eral law, they will prove sterile colonists. Mr. 
Beers fails to distinguish between polygamy as 
a civil institution and Mormonism as a religious 
faith. As a civil institution, polygamy comes 
under the law, is properly suppressed by law, 
and can only be suppressed by law. Aga relig- 
ious delusion, Mormonism is to be met with 
schools, churches, and the kind of work done 
by Mr. Lamb in his examination of the Mor- 
mon bible. (Funk & Wagnalis. $1.00), 


--.-The publication by Messrs, Field and Tusr, 
London (Scribner & Welford, New York), of 
Sonnets, by Mrs. Emily Pfeiffer, brings before 
us a striking selection of poems from an aathor 
httle known in this country, and who has not 
yet received the attention she deserves from the 
critics in her own home. Yet she is the author 
of six volumes, several of which are out of print. 
Iu 1882 the entire series of hir poems was de- 
stroyed by fire, and, excepting The Sonnets, 
has not been republished. She is known to us 
by “Gerard’s Monument.” **Under the Aspenr,” 
and the sonnets, in the volume now before 
us, They form a collection of poems for readers 
who know and vaiue good poetry. Like all 
sonnets written strictly in that artificial form, 
they require attention; but, unlike the vast 
majority of thas kind, they repay it. They 
abound in fine poetic phrases, such as 

“ And see the swallows sweep 
Like a winged will,” 
or, a8 several which occur to us in the sonnet on 
Nature conceived of in materialistic fashion as 
Force, where the unconscious evolution is de- 
scribed as 
“Stumbling on thought, and throwing off the 
spheres 

Churning the Universe with mindiess motion” 
and ending 

** When first thou lightedst on a seeming goal 

And darkly biundered on man’s suffering soul.” 
The haunting thought expressed with so mueh 
vigor in the last of these lines takes a new and 
no less effective form in the sonnet on “The 
Gospel of Dread Tijings,” in which the Muse 
implores Christ, if his Gospel be untrue, not to 
come and preach again his Gospel and “‘ set our 
lives aglow,” 





“ but to blot each line 

Each thought, each word, Thou camest first to 

teach.” 

We hardly expect in a lifetime to get anything 
finer in its way than the second sonnet to ‘‘ As- 
piration” : 

“ Free Spirit strivirg in my human breast! 

I see thine image when above her young 

Tne parent eagie, hovering, nas flung 
_ Her shadow ’twixt the sunshine and her nest, 





I see thee dark, but know thy gleaming crest 
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Burns in the daybreak, and I have no tongue 

To speak a joy no heart hath atly sung— 

The awful joy of thy divine unrest. 
** Oh, mighty blades of shadow-spreading wings 

Unfurled above me! Will ye bear me up 

When I, in mounting with ye t’wards the springs 

Of light, from lack of strength or faith shall drop? 

Will ye not leave me till in loftier rings 

Of flight t’wards God I need no earthiier prop.” 

The passion that warms these poems—for 
under their intellectual exterior there glows an 
unmistakable imaginative fire—is‘the passion of 
the age, its divine unrest, its perturbative ques- 
tionings, iis eagerness to penetrate the heart of 
mystery and, above all, the agonized cry of faith 
for God. With all thes Mrs. Pfeiffer deals, not 
in the spirit of Diderot’s satire, ‘* Blow out your 
candle and you will see your way the better,” 
but starting with an appreciative sympathy of 
the perplexity of the age she has found her way 
to the best answer. In times of hurry and 
copfusion like these the rerponse of theee poems 
to these anxious inquiries must count for much 
They do not throw on these subjects the light of 
the sun nor of the moon, but they are electric 
lights whose quality is solar though in quantity 
less. Such poetry as this helps to keep the mind 
and the heart out of speculative confusion and 
out of those deadening paths which end in the 
profound indifference of pessimism and despair. 
Example of what we allude to in these re- 
marks are the admirable sonnets Nine and Ten 
**Learn of the Dog,” in reply to Matthew Ar- 
nold’s desparing lines on the death of his dog 
Geist. 


..The latest, as well as on the whole the 
best hygienic manual for bome and school use 
we have teen, is the Principles of Hygiene for 
the School and the Home, by Dr. Ezra M. Hunt, 
Secretary of the New Jersey Board of Health. 
Dr. Hunt bas been long known to be an enthu- 
siastic, intelligent and successful student and 
teacher of hygiene. His official relations with 
the subject have kept him informed as to the 
progress of the science, and given him the best 
possible opportunities for testing, in actual op- 
eration the various theories, methods and ap- 
pliances that come into vogue. His manual 
1s a model of good sense and useful arrange- 
ment. It opens with a general sketch of the 
subject, and goes to work immediately to dis- 
cuss seriatim the questions of Water, Air, Light, 
Olimate, etc. The remainder of the manual is 
occupied with as much anatomical and physio- 
logical information as is required for a correct 
teaching of hygiene. The manual contains 
numerous diagrams ; and is arranged for use in 
the classroom as wellas for the intelligent di- 
rection of domestic life. Food, diet, digestion 
aud putrition are treated in a particularly good 
way, as we should expeet them to be byan au- 
thor who has distinguished himself as a physi- 
cian and a sanitarian. Under thetwo heads of 
hygiene and of physiology Dr. Hunt discusses 
the alcoho! and tobacco questions with great 
earnestness, In common with all respectable 
physiologists he holds that the use of tobacco 
by boys stunts their growth, and he finds po 
use for it anywhere in healthy pbysiology. As 
to the moderate use of alcohol he 1s equally em- 
phatic, asserting that the moderate drinker has 
to pay too dearly in the disturbed rhythmic 
movement of the heart for the momentary glow 
that follows his dream. The information con- 
tained in the manual is given in definite and 
precise ways. For example, a series of simple 
tests are provided by which the purity of drink- 
ing water can be closely enough ascertained for 
practical purposes. So with regard to the air 
in the house, simple and inexpensive tests are 
given which will decidethe point with reason- 
able accuracy. Asto how much ventilation is 
required in a house, and bow to procure it in 
ordinary cases in connection with a proper 
amount of light and heat and without exposure 
to dangerous drafts, this manual is sure to prove 
useful. The amount of anatomy and physi- 
ology taught is enough to give the reader an 
intelligent general acquaintance without excit- 
ing a morbid self-consciousness or tempting 
into the dangerous and pernicious practice of 
attempting to play the doctor for himself, 
(Ivison, Biakeman, Taylor & Co., Naw York and 
Chicago. ) 


..The Catalogue of the Harris Vollection of 
American Poetry, published as a memorial of 
the late Senator Anthony, of “Rhode Island, 
through whom the notable collection came into 
the possession of Brown University, is hand- 
somely printed with numerous no‘es and annota- 
tions by the editor, the Rev. J. C. Stockbridge, 
D.D., of Providence. We bave already published 
several notices of this unique colleetion, which 
were prepared for us by the accomplished 
gentieman who has been employed to catalogue 
the whole, and who has thrown a great amount of 
enthasiasm as well as of work into the business. 
It has been considered by some scholars the best 
yet made of American poetry, and was begun by 
Albert Gorton Greene, a graduate of Brown 
University, in 1820. Dr. Stockbridge has given 
a biographic sketch of his life in the introduc- 
tion to his catalogue. Mr. Greene died in 
1868, and his collection passed into the hands 
of that enthusiastic book collector, Caleb 





Fiske Harris. Providence has numbered among 
its citizens a remarkably large number who 
possessed this love of rare and costly books, 
and who bad at the same time the means 
to obtain them. Like Judge Greene, Mr. 
Harris delighted in Americana, and bought 
everytbiog he was able to pay for. At Judge 
Greene’s death he purchased one thousand vol- 
umes from bis library, and in 1874 he bad in his 
possession 4,129 separate works on American 
poetry. The same year he published an Index 
to the American Poetry and Plays in his library. 
From that time to his tragic death by drowning, 
in 1881, new acquisitions were steadily made. 
After his sudden death, the whole collection was 
sold to Mr. Harris’s cousin, the late Senator 
Anthony, who continued to add to it until 
death put an end to his work and possession. 
The generous forethought of its last private 
owner had, however, already provided for its fut- 
ure eafety and usefulness, by giving it entire to 
the library of Brown University, where it now 
stands. Dr. Stockbridge bas prepared a simple 
alphabetical catalogue of its treasures. No 
analysis or summaries or sub-classifications 
have been attempted nor is there any compar- 
ative exhibition of editions. The editor has how- 
ever inserted a considerable amount of biogra- 
phic annotation,some of which is to the purpose 
and some might be spared. The volume is hand- 
somely published, and represents a large amount 
of painstaking and enthusiastic labor. 


.-The importunity of admiring and appre- 
ciative friends has induced Miss Elizabeth P. 
Peabody to bring together and publish, in a 
well-made 16mo volume, a collection of her 
fugitive papers, under the genera) title of Last 
Evening with Alston and other Papers, this title 
being suggested by the first in the collection. 
Of this we can hardly speak too highly. Itis a 
simply delightful paper which deserves an hon- 
orable place not only in the memoirs of the 
distinguished post-painter, but in biographic 
literature. The glimpses given in it of the 
poet, and of his religious life are charming. 
The two following papers are also devoted to 
Allston, and contain some appreciative criti- 
cism of his methods and work, among which we 
note his emphatic insistence on correct draw- 
ing. The secret of his power as a colorist, in 
which character he has hardly been equaled in 
this country, is aseribed to the heavy masses of 
color laid on his canvae. This volume contains 
also the article on kindergarten sehools, which 
has recently been republished in another form. 
A second volume of unpublished essays and 
papers is in preparation by the same publishers, 
(Boston: D. Lothrop & Co. $1.50.) 


.. We are not able to accept all the interpre 
tations given by Mr. J. N. Monser in his vol- 
ume on Types and Metaphors of the Bible. We 
recognize that he has treated the subject with 
simplicity and brevity, and deserves thanks for 
havivg cleared off from his table the enormous 
accumulations of barren rubbish load under 
which it has been buried. Mr. Monser is the 
author of ‘‘ An Encyclopedia on the Evidences ” 
and of the *‘Eclectic Sunday-Schoo! Lesson Com- 
mentary,” receutly noticed by us. Though himself 
a member we believe of the so-called Christian 
denominaton, this treatise is broad and catholic 
and free from indications of any theological bias. 
The author's principles of interpretation may 
require broadening, but they are applied intelli- 
gibly, sensibly, and with force. The book hasa 
special adaptation to young readers, and bas 
been prepared with a view of making it popular 
and practically usefal. It comes to the public 
with theintroductory commendation of Charles 
Louis Loos, LL.D., Presideut of Kentucky 
University. (Jobn Burns Book Co., St. Louis, 
$1.50.) 


.-In these times, when the tendency of re- 
ligion to run into sentiment of faith to stop 
short of practical effect on the life, there is 
great good in such a series of addresses as that 
published by Charles H. Kerr & Co., of Chica- 
go, under the title The Faith that Makes Fauthful. 
It 18 a series of pregnant, pointed and pithy ad- 
dresees by William C. Gannett and Jenkin Lloyd 
Jones, which we take for sermons, though not 
all of them are in the conventicnal pulpit form 
which starte froma Bible text. ‘‘ Bleased be 
Drudgery,” the first in:the series, is a homily on 
the ancient law. ‘“‘In the sweat of thy brow 
shalt thou eat bread,” with a good and vigorous 
glance now and then at the stalwart ethics of 
‘Poor Richard’s Almanack.” The whole series 
is calculated to bring religion into closer con- 
nection with life, to improve its quality by the 
same means which extends its usefulness. 
(Price fifty cents.) 


.-Wehave taken pains to notice the admi- 
rables series of “‘ Handbooks for Bible Classes 
and Private Students,” published by the Mesars. 
T. & T. Clark, Edinburga. The latest which has 
come to hand is the History of the Irish Presby- 
erian Church, by the Rev. T. Hamilton. The 
story is full of interest, and never more so than 
in its first chapters which contain the bistory of 
St. Patrick and the free Christianity given by 
him to Ireland, and which flowed back from Ire- 
land onto Scotiand and the north of Britain. 
The volume is full of interest, and both in sub 





J 
stance, plan and manner of execution deserves 
commendation. (Scribner & Welford.) 

.... Episodes in Olerical and Parish Life 
“with Sketches on Church Subjects Contributory 
to Church Unity,” by William Staunton, D.D., is 
designed to smooth the path for outsiders inte 
the Episcopal communion. The author goes to 
work boldly, but not in a pugnacious manner, 
and shows not a little ingenuity in planing down 
the independent notions people get in other de- 
nominations, and which are required to be 
reconstructed in the Episcopal fold. His doc- 
trine is of the extreme Anglican High Church 
type, but put in non-theological phrase. The 
unity aimed at by the author is that of the 
lion and the lamb, the lamb being inside the 
lion. Dr. Staunton is the author of the Church 
Dictionary. (E. & J. B. Young & Co.) 


..-A pleasing and useful volume for busy 
people whose reading hours are limited, but 
who wish to have an intelligent acquaintance 
with authors and to know what they may of their 
personal history will find a book to their mind 
in Home Life of Great Authors, by Hattie 
Tyng Griswold. It is not intended to bean 
essay in critical biography, but to collect and 
give in a popular and brief form, the winnowed 
and most interesting biographic facts. (A. C. 
McClurg & Co., Chicago. %1.50.) 


....Tbe last number of the Mesers. Ginn & 
Co.’s ‘* Classics for Children,” is an edition of 
Harriet Martineau’s two companion stories of 
the French Revolution, The Peasant and the 
Prince, The point of the former is to show 
most distinctly the sufferings and oppression of 
the common people under the ancien regime, 
while the latter describes the life of the Prince 
and bis hard fate in the Revolution. The two 
form together an excellent javenile hietory of 
the French Revolution. (Price forty cents.) 


... Mrs. Lydia Hoyt Farmer, author of ‘‘ The 
Prince of the Flaming Star,” and other books, 
has contrived to bring together in her 
Story Book of Science, a good deal of mis- 
cellaneous scientific information, a good deal of 
pleasant story-telling, and a good spice of very 
excellent moralizing. Her book is in a class 
which is large and growing larger, of science 
juvenilized and dispensed in the romantic form 
of a story-book. (D. Lothrop & Co.) 


..Lord Tennyson’s new poem Locksley Hall: 
Sixty Years After, published in full by us simul- 
taneously with its appearance in London, is 
promptly offered for ssle in this country by the 
Messrs. Macmillan & Oo., whe have brought it 
out in a handsome 16mo volume. (Price $1.50 ) 


LITERARY NOTES. 


Emmy Hountineton Miller’s serial ‘‘ Thorn- 
Apples” now running in Our Youth, has at- 
teined its ninth chapter. It is an excellent 
story for the household. 





.-The firm of Ivison, Blakeman, Taylor & 
Co, will henceforth be known as Ivison, Blake- 
man & Co., Mr. Augustus C. Taylor, having re- 
tired from the partnership. This old publica- 
tion house is still one of the very largest in its 
line of business that exists, either here or 
abroad. 


.- The author of that excellent novel—‘* The 
Story of Margaret Kent,” which Ticknor & Oo. 
brought out last year, bas written “‘Sous and 
Daughters,” which the same firm have in press. 
Mrs. Rose Terry Cooke’s *‘ Happy Doda” is in 
a new edition from this Boston firm. 


...-D. C. Heath & Co., of Boston, announce 
for publication soon after January Ist, “‘ A Syn- 
opsis of the Nature and Effects of Alcohol and 
Narcotics,” by L. H. Luce, M.D., who, in the 
course of twenty years’ practice, has given a 
great deal of time and attention to this subject. 


...Reeves and ‘Turner, London, England, 
have published in a quarto pamphlet of heavy 
paper Mr. Eric Mackay’s poem, ‘A Choral Ode 
to Liberty,” which was first published in Taz 
INDEPENDENT on the day of the unveiling of 
the Statue of Liberty. The poem is “ lovingly 
inscribed to the American People,” 


...-Mr. Thomas Whittaker has just issued 
Canon Luckock’s new book entitled, ‘The 
Bishops in the Tower ;” a record of stirring 
events affecting the Church and Nonconform- 
ists from the Restoration to the Rebellion.” He 
will also have ready the second edition of the 
“Symposium on Future Probatien,” the first 
having been exhausted the week after publica- 
tion. 


....Rand, McNally & Co. have published a 
very useful little handbook, that ought to be in 
every family library—*‘ Accidents ; and How to 
Save Life When They Occur.” For each casual- 
ty, from a dose of poison given by careless 
hands to a sprained ankle or a dog-bite, is 
briefly given courses of treatment, the knowl- 
edge of which will often make all the difference 
between hfe and death. 


..The leading article in the January Shakes- 
“The Story of the Boydell Shakes- 

peare,” by William D. Moffat, gives an admira- 
bly comprehensive and entertaining — 








facts which every reader, or edition-collector, 
should know—and which many do not. Boy- 
dell, it will be remembered, died 1n 1804, in all 
the unprosperity which the French Revolution 
brought upon so many Englishmen of wealth 
and taste; and after he had spent nearly three 
quarters of a million of pounds in his entbusi- 
astic devotion to the cause of art and letters. 


.-“Ralph Waldo Emerson: His Maternal 
Ancestors; with Some Reminiscences of Him,” 
by David Greene Haskins, D D., will be issued 
by Cuppler, Upham & OCo., of Boston, very 
shortly. A portion of the interesting subject 
matter of Dr. Haskins’s record appeared last year 
in the columns of the Literary World, and at- 
tracted much attention during their publica- 
tion. The charming letter, by Madam Bradford, 
of Cambridge, a wonderful old lady, now ninety- 
five years of age, describing Mr. Emerson’s 
parents and the home-life of the family, will be 
recollected as specially interesting. Dr. Haskins 
is a consin of Mr. Emerson, A few copies of 
the volume will be issued on large paper for col- 
lectors. 

--. We gladly repeat, from the pages of The 
Critic, the request which John G. Whittier 
makes to the public. Mr. Whittier finds it im- 
possible to reply to solicitations which reach 
him by every mail for autographs, notices of 
books, and answers to questions on matters of 
no real interest to the writers or himself. He 
has neither time nor strength for the cexamina- 
tion and criticism of manuscripts, and cannot 
be responsible for the care of them. The letters 
of his friends, known and unknown, are always 
welcome, and he trusts that his age and state of 
health will excuse an occasional delay in re- 
sponding to such legitimate taxes on his time. 
He must earnestly beg to be excused from all 
others. 


. Among the earlier and shorter poems of 
Mr. Robert Browning will be recalled the lines 
“In a Year,” in which @ powerfully pathetic sit- 
uation is outlined with the delicacy and fidelity of 
an etching. The last verse has, perhaps, seemed 
tomore than one reader or student not entirely 


clear. Is the speaker a wife outraged by neg- 
lect, or only @ woman whose heart has been 
thrown away upon an unfeeling lover? and does 

speaker allude to a dead man or one only 
dead in feeling toward herself? Ina courteous 
reply to one of the editors of this paper, who 
Jately asked the poet for a word of septate 
Mr. Browning writes : 


lay-celd 

clod’ in the of @ heart—to be ‘left’ Gnally 

ond alte altogetaer; when * what comes next?’ ax some- 
ng m ° 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
THE FEBRUARY PART OF 


THE YOUNG LADIES’ JOURNAL, 


READY. 
a A GREAT VARIETY OF ATTRAOC- 
Cit ae a the JANUARY P continuation of a new story 
begun in ARY PART, entitled 
A eplendid Colored Triple Ae tie Date of 24 fig- 
The Pom greene Gieentie | Foehion Si VERITY Fal vutTOn 


four 
ENGR SAVINGS ol of 8 ail rc) latent Paria 
For sale by a New Laalialions 








Price Reduc te 20 Counts 
THE YOUNG. Pgons* JOURNA may be sub- 
—_ for through any newsdealer, for two or three 
ouths, or any part of a year, at 3) cents per single 
monthly part. 


THE INTERNATIONAL EWS co., 
GENERAL AGE 
29 and 31 Beekman renee ‘New York. 


ubscriptions received for all foreign periodi- 
cig pat eware Of canvassers pretendin to be our 
agen 


WHITING’S STANDARD” WRITING PAPER. 
BOOK AGENTS jes! facts sats, 
MUNEACSY’S “CHRIST BEFORE PILATE.” 


Copy of Etching given as Supplement to January 
number ot 
BECK’S JOURNAL OF DECORATIVE — 











~ -3 International Art Jovrnal. Fulf of original 
ceats for single 
copy to the publisher. 
206 West 29th Street, New York, 

“ We find hereiastruction of a novel sort, balanced 
by an almost equal amount of pleasant story-telling. 
In ali this history af a trip along the Maine coast— 
the first light house district—upon which cruise 

the vernment Inepector takes a trio of fortunate 
childre pere nota page of dull reading, and much 
that ie very bright and pleasing, aside from the good 
description of many lighthouses visited. The book 
will be very interesting both to boys and girls, eape- 
ctally those who have a romantic love for the sea and 
nautical matters, and those who have not, should cer- 
tainly read it to increase their knowledge of these fas- 
cinating subdjects."—The Nation, N. Y. City. 





ALL AMONG THE LIGHTHOUSES; OR, THE CRUISE 
OF THE GOLDENROD.—By Mary Bradford Crowin- 
shield. Quarto. Beautifully bound in cloth. 
Fully illustrated, $2.50. 

D. LOTHROP & CO., Publishers, Boston, Mass. 


G.P. Putnam’s Sons, 


27 aud 20 West 23d St.. New York. 
HAVE NOW READY: 

1. THE STORY OF THE NORMANS, By 
Sarah O. Jewett. Being the twelftn volume in 
the “Story of the Nations” Series. 12mo, fully 
a a Cloth, extra, $1.5u. 





ttle of Val- Danes, The Abbey of Bec, Matiid 
Ly ite of ae ‘The 4 
gdom and Dutedom . 
Previously issued in the “ * Story of the Nations’ 
Series, “ Chaldea,” “Greece,” “Rome "* Jews,” “Ger- 
many. ” at’ ae \adeed Spain.’ “Hungary, bed “Carthage.” 


series of tne reserves mor more oraise than the 
Bove of the Nations’ innati Commercial Ga- 
clear, rapidand entertain account of the 


priaota) of me sncient — modern world.” 
“ For students, whether y. ng or old, there are few 
better books than these.” — Lippincott pt 


*,*Putnam’s New Olassified Catalogue sent on appli 
cation. 
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SIR PERCIVAL. 


“Will you permit one of your long-time subscribers 
to commend * Sir Percisal,’ a story written by the au- 
thor of ‘John Inglesant,’ which seems to me one of 
the very best of the day, and likely to be peculiarly 
interesting and valuable to the readers of THE 
CuurcuMan.”—Russell Sturgis Jr., in The Church- 
man, 


SIR PERCIVAL. 


A Story of the Past and of the 
Present. 


BY 
BY J. HENRY SHORTHOUWSE. 


Author of “ John Inglesant,” “* The Little School-mas- 
ter Mark,” etc. 12mo. 81. 


“ The author of ‘ John Inglesant’ will not fail to 
compel attention to what he may write, and ‘Sir Per- 
cival’ deserves to be read for its own merits, . . 

It is an excellent story, with striking scenes, a well- 
conceived plot, and admirably told i:ftidents.”— 
Churchman, 


“ Of its kind it is quite perfect, and though unpre- 
tentious, it is beautiful initssimplicity. . . . The 
story is beautifully told, and . . thereis a medi- 
val charm in the fasciuation of the style that makes 
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Religions Iutelligence 


THE JONES MEETINGS IN BOSTON 


BY THE REV. MILTON 0. AYRES. 








‘* Ler us hope that the next great revival 
which sweeps over our country may be a 
revival of righteousness.” I quote from 
memory the above words uttered by Presi- 
dent Fuirchild,of Oberlin College, on a great 
occasion several years ago. The work 
which the Rev. Samuel P. Jones, of Geor- 
gia, is now endeavoring to do in Boston, is 
in realization of that hope. 

The first criticism which earnest Chris- 
tians make upon the noted revivalist is 
not personal but theological. It is alleged 
that he preaches a mere surface refor- 
mation. Some go so far as to say that his 
doctrine, on the practical side, which is all 
the side it has, is mere Unitarianism in un- 
couth dress. In order to judge rightly of 
these complaints, we must let Mr. Jones 
tell us just whatit is he undertakes to do; 
and then we must attend to the very 
distinct and often repeated statements 
with which he guards himself. His purpose 
is single and simple—to help men to start 
in a religions life. To the question “What 
is religion?” he answers, ‘‘ Character.” To 
the question ‘‘ How is it to be sought?” 
he answers, ‘‘ Along the lines of conduct.” 
To the question ‘‘When and where and 
how shall [ begin?” he answers, ‘* Now, 
where you are, by ceasing to do what is 
bad and. commencing to do what is 
good.” Yet heis careful to say that re- 
ligion has other definitions, other paths 
of approach, other initial conditions. Only 
his business is to teli what he knows and 
do what hé can. ‘ When God picked me 
up out of the gutter fifteen years ago,” a 
soul was saved in such and such a way. 
Other souls may be saved in the same way. 
What is the message? ** Sam” Jones vegan 
by burniog his gambling cards aod break- 
ing his whisky bottle. That was his *‘ ex- 
perience.” Paroxysms of sorrow preced- 
ing, no ecstacies of joy following. He be- 
lieves that if he had waited for feelings be- 
fore his couversion he would be in the gut- 
ter still; or if he had refused to believe 
that God had p:irdoned him until an inward 
voice from Heaven told him so, he 
would be in theslough of despond still. So 
he says: ‘*Tae Lord don’t want you to 
blubber; but he wants you to quit, don’t 
you see?” ‘If a man confesses, he is par- 
doned; and the best way for him to know 
he is pard »ned is that God said he would 
do it, The Devil preaches feeling the year 
round and God preaches faith. Do yousee 
the difference?” 

Mr. Jones not only believes that he is 
called and qualified to preach this one 
phase of truth only, but that the emphasis 
nzed3 to be laid on that because hitherto 
the practical doctrines have been slighted 
while disproportionate stress has been put 
on speculation and emotion. Is he alone in 
this? Or is he heterodox in this? I have 
cited President Fairchild. But Pres'dent 
Fairchild’s words were taken up by the re- 
ligious press, by platform and pulpit ina 
response that Methodists might well inter- 
pret as a universal “Amen!” Last Thurs- 
day night the evangelist preached on re- 
pentance, from I John, i, 9: “If we con- 
fess our sivs, he is faithful and just to for- 
give us our sivs, and to cleanse us from all 
unrighteousnese.” The sermon was the 
culmination of all that had gone 
before. Ino this sermon he stated, 
explained and defended his theological po- 
sition, so far as his preaching was concerned. 
‘St. Jobp,” he said, ‘‘ put the whole Gospel 
in Jess than three lines. This is the whole 
of the Gospel on the human side of the 
Gospel; and really, brother, that is the only 
side you and [ have to do witb.” Then he 
went on to urge and illustrate bis one idea, 
which is the purpose and purport of all his 
preaching, that repentance is first and re- 
pentance is fundamental in religion; and 
repentance is just ceasing from sin. ‘‘If 
repentance doesn’t mean quit yer meanness, 
it doesn’t mean anything.” When I heard 
those words I remembered that a most dis- 
tinguished theologian, who was never ac- 
cused of heterodoxy, Prof. Samuel Harris, 
of Yale Theological Seminary, taught his 
pupils with the most earnest insistence that 
repentance does not mean feeling bad about 
in, but turning away from sin. “Sam” 








Jones is,I verily believe, in complete touch 
with the great body of devout and divinely 
wise religious teachers of our time. He is 
mightily toiling to help on the sort of re- 
vival for which President Fairchild taught 
us to hope; he is using the truth which 
Professor Harris taught us to see; and he 
is sending the shafts of his sanctified sar- 
casm at that body of death, characterless 
piety, which crime and corruption in high 
placés and low places teach us most to fear 
in modern society. 

The second and more familiar criticism 
made upon the evangelist from Georgia, 
has reference to his practice of making 
people laugh. He certainly does make 
them laugh. One evening I counted an 
average of three loud outbursts of laughter 
for each two minutes duriog the first half 
of the sermon. But there may be laughter 
and laughter. And it makes all the differ- 
ence in a sermon, especially in a revival 
sermon, whether people are made to laugh 
at what is sacred or at whit is despicable, 
whether the preacher’s object is to make 
fun or to make converts. Now, in all the 
mirth-provoking sayings of Mr. Jones, 
there is absolutely nothing tha,seems io 
be uttered for the sake of the mirth, noth- 
ing that could have come from or would 
fit into the ‘‘funny column” of a news- 
paper. There are no puns, no j kes, few 
or no comical stories. That which excites 
the risivles of the audience is invariably the 
showing up of some absurdity or the iaw- 
paling of some bypocrisy. Besides this, 
much of the Jaughter is caused simply by 
epigrammatic, antithetical and picturesque 
rhetoric, without one element of levity. 
People do not laugh bccause they are 
tickled, but because they are surprised. I 
venture to express the belief based upon 
very careful observation that, at any rate 
in the addresses which are made witha 
view to winning converte, there is no 
laughter which is inconsistent with entire 
earnestness and even due solemnity on the 
part of the speaker and his hearers. 

The appearance aod manner of the Rev. 
Mr. Jones have often been described; but 
much that is most significant has been 
ovenooked. I have had opportunities for the 
closeand repeated study of t1is remarkable 
map. I have gazed up into his face while 
he preached and stood by his side while he 
took the hands of inquirera in the after- 
meeting. Frankly, the closer I get to him 
the better I like him. He looks like a 
pure, laborious, thoughtful, self-forgetful, 
self-denying man, ciastened by such ex- 
periences as few of us know, sobered and 
—in spite of being the cause of so much 
laughter—saddened by the memory of the 
life he once led, intent on nothing but get- 
ting other folks to find the great deliver- 
ance which he has found and doing what 
he does because that is the only way by 
which he can accomplish his purpose. 

Much of the time, during the delivery of 
an address, Mr. Jones seems to be contriv- 
ing what to say next. He rubs his fore- 
head with one or both hands, bends his 
head toward the floor, and his eyes have an 
abstracted, puzzled look. When he is de- 
scribing some misconception that keeps 
men from Christ, his countenance is 
marked by grief. Then comes a pause, 
and the signs of grief are replaced by indi- 
cations of anxious study and perplexity. 
Suddenly the eyes flash, a little chuckle 
preceaes the articulate voice, and there 
leaps forth an epithet or epigram which 
overwhelms the error and illuminates the 
truth. The people begin to laugh. The 
preacher seems astonished and displeased. 
Iostantly he lifts his hand, stre:ches forth 
the index-finger, and shouts, ‘ Listen!” 
Theft he procceds with another topic. 


As the discourse draws toward its close, 
argument is laid aside, and with it all that 
can cause asmile. Then comes exhorta- 
tion; but it is the exhortation of ‘* Sam” 
Jones and not of any other revivalist, 
certainly not of any other Methodist re- 
vivalist. He tells the people that if they 
have afiything to say they ought to-say it, 
if anything to do, to do it; if they have 
any intorestin religion, they ought to show 
it, man fashion. Never mind how. Any 
way willdo. They may standup. They 
may come forward and take his hand and 
immediately go away. Or they may sit on 
the front bench for counsel and prayer. At 


the close of the sermon on repentance, he” 
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used with immense effectthe scene of Lee’s 
surrender to show that what God wants is 
for every rebel—he did not shrink from 
saying ‘‘rebel”—to throw down his arms. 

Meetings have been held each evening 
and nearly every afternoon. Since Sunday all 
the services have centered at the People’s 
Church, on Columbus Avenue, B:ck Bay 
region. That famous and enormous struct- 
ure has been filled and crowded every night. 
Always more people have come than could 
find seats, often more than could cross the 
threshold. 

The work is to go on another week, and 
probably longer. 

Boston, Jan, 26d, 1887. 





It is stated by a correspondent of the London 
Times that during the past few months the 
Chinese authorities in various parts of the Em- 
pire have issued proclamations to the people 
calling on them to live at peace with Christian 
missionaries and converts, and explaining that 
the Christian religion teaches men to do right, 
and should therefore be respected. These docu- 
ments have been publisbed tn so many paris of 
China, that it is probably tbat every Viceroy in 
the eighteen provinces has received instructions 
on the subject, and that there is a concerted 
movement througbout the Empire to bring all 
classes of the population toa knowledge of the 
dangers of persecuting missionaries avd native 
Christians, and to remove popular delusions re- 
specting the objects and teachings of Obristian 
missionaries. The proclamation issued by the 
Governor of Chen Kiang recites the imperial 
decree, and adds: 

“In respectful furtherance, therefore, of the 
bene vojent intentions of the state, I feel it incum- 
bent on me to putthe matterplainly. Know, there- 
tore, all men of whatsoever sort or condition, that 
the sole object of establishing chapels is to exhort 
men to do right; those who embrace Christianity 
do not cease to be Chinese, and both sides shuuld, 
therefore, continue to live in peace, and not let 
mutual jealousies be the cause of strife between 
them.” 

The Governor’s proclamation then specifically 
orders the local Courts to investigate impartially 
cases coming b<fore them, having regard only 
to their merits, and notat all to the religion of 
the litigants. Decisiors also must be given 
promptly, “thus neither party shall inflict 10. 
jury on the other, each shall pursue in peace 
and quietude its various callings, and the de- 
sire of the state to inclade in its kindly benevo. 
lence the men from afar equally with its own 
people shall not, I trust, be frustrated.” Hav- 
ing thus reasoned gently with his people, and 
appealed to their own sense of what is right, he 
concludes with threats of the direful conse- 
quences to those who disregard his 
injunctions. “From the date of this 
proclamation any lawless vagabonds who muke 
trouble to stir up strife withous a cause shail be 
punished witn the utmost rigor of the law; no 
mercy will be shown, so beware!’ The date of 
this document is October 13th,‘1886. The proc- 
lamation, issued by the Governor of the dis- 
trict in which Shanghai 1s situated, begins by 
explaining that under the treaties missionaries 
have tne right to lease ground and houses, and 
to travel about to preach, ‘‘their sole aim be- 
ing the inculcation of the practice of virtue, 
and having no design of interfering with the 
business of the people. Such of the subjects 
of China as wish tu become converts may law- 
fully do so, and so long as they abstain frum 
evil-doing there is no law prescribing inquisi- 
tion into or probibition of their action.” A re- 
cent outbreak, resulting in the destruction of 
eburches and chapels, is then referred to, 

and summary vengeance, it 1s stated, will be 
taken on the ringleaders, ‘‘for the consequences 
of such misdoipgs are manifold and far-reach- 
ing.” The prociamation continues as follows: 

* I have accordingly orderedall officials in every 
jurisdiction to act in strict compliance with the 
Imperial will, and itis now my daty to issue tnis 
urgent proclamation for:+the information of all 
persons in the circuit of which I am Intendant. 
Bear in mind that when missionaries live in the 
midst of your villages you and they are mutually in 
the relationsnip of host and guest. Under ordinary 
circumsiaaces it is your foremost duty to act 
toward them with courtesy and forbearance. More 
is involved than the mere protecting of missionary 
chapels; the weal and woe of yourselves, your 
homes, and your livelihood are assuredly concerned. 
Let such of you as are fathers and brothers do your 
utmost to teach the necessity of turning away wrath 
‘and putting an end to strife. Cast your eyes ever 
ion the warping example which has pre ‘oud 
avoid a day of repentance in the futare, iis ts 
imy earnest wish. Do not disobey this Gtgeént’ éua 
special proclamation.” 

This proclamation is dated October $?tb, 1886. 
From the language aod tove of these 

tions it is evident that the 

ing a sincere effort to prevent outbreaks against 
the missionaries, and the outlook must be re- 
garded as very favorable. The statement made 


and other districts that the religion taught by 
the missionaries is good and act evil in its char- | 





acter, is one of great significance and must bave 
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& great effect in removing popular delusicns 
and prejudices respecting Obristianity. Tbe 
Government is pushing this matter partly for 
the purpose of overthrowing the French pro- 
tectorate over Catholi: converts. The Imperial 
Government declares that all converts are Chi- 
nese subjects, 


.-..- Mr, Moody’s meetings in Chicago have 
been attended with excellent results. The au- 
diences have varied, sometimes filling the 
church, sometimes, especially in the afternoon, 
being comparatively small. The inquiry-room 
was visited by large numbers after every 
service. During the present week services are 
to be held evecy afternoon in the Western 
Avenne Methodist Church, and every evening 
in the Centenary and Second Bsptist churches — 
in the former at 7 :30, in the latter at 8:30. On 
Friday last Mr. Moody made the following au- 
nouncement : 


“*We are organizing a society to do special mis- 
#100 work in this city. We wantto get a hundred 
lady missionaries to visit those who do not attend 
church, and we want devoted women to go to 
them in the garret or in the cellar and read the 
Word of God to them. We want, also, volunteers 
who would like to take up work of this kind. I 
cannot but believe that there are ladies in this con- 
gregation who will be willing to give two or three 
afternoons a week to the Lord for this work. You 
come, and we will find work for you. I have no 
hope of reaching the city of Chicago in any other 
way. There are thousands who will not come to 
cburch apy way, but there are thousands also who 
would like to come but cannot, and we shall have 
to reach them. You cannot go through the streets 
without seeing hundreds of men drunk, and they 
represent homes; many of them have wives and 
children, and those wives must be seen and en- 
couraged in their homes, and led to the Lord 
Jesus.” 











-... Very interesting and successfal reviva} 
meetings are in progress in the Brooklyn 
Tabernacle, under the charge of Dr. L. W. 
Munball. A note from Dr. Talmage, dated 
January 22d, in response to an inquiry from us, 
gives the following particulars: 

It is a great revival because of the numbers 
gathered into the Kingdom of God, and the manner 
of the work. It is characterized by silence, by 
solemnity, by wide-reaching results. To-morrow, 
at our especial communion, we receive taree hun- 
dred and forty. This is the first installment, for 
the work is deepening and widening. It is the 
estimate of all the workers that over a thousand 
souls have testified of their conversion in these 
meetings, Many of these will join us further on, 
others will go to other cifarches, and many to other 
cities, and even other latds, where tney belong. 
We receive members only on evidence of repent- 
ance for sin apd taith in Christ. These 84 
of to-morrow make our communicant membership 
8,700 (exactly). Dr. L, W. Munhall, the evangelist, 
and Professor and Mrs. Towner, the Gospel singers, 
are conducting the services. Dr. Munhall is a 
powerful preacher, and Professor and Mrs. Towner 
sing like heaven. We hold meetings every night 
next week except Monday, and are hoping that 
the work may continue many weeks, We have 
been holding meetings three weeks, 


-»+eDr. W. BR. Huntington, of Grace Epis- 
copal Churcb, New York City, declines to be 
assistant bishop of the diocese of Southern 
Ohio 


...- The following telegrsphic dispatch from 
our special correspondent in Boston was re- 
ceived on Monday: 

Boston, Janua ry 24th, 1887. 

Phillip Brooks preached last night in Faneuil 
Hall, the first of a series of sermons designed to 
reach the non-churchgoing classes. Admission was 
by tickets, furnished only in accordance with the 
design. Two thousand tickets were issued and more 
called for. The hall was crowded, and the closest 
attention paid to a sermon forty minutes long, from 
the text “ Like as a father pitueth his children,” etc. 

The sermon was a powerful effort to make plain 
the Fatherhood of God, who loves not least the 
most disobedient and unthackful of his children. 
A brass pand and a chorus of 1:0 voices furnished 
music. Sankey’s hymns were sung from printed 
slips. Phillip Breoks wore no gown, used no notes 
in preaching, and conducted the service without 
the Prayer Book. He is to preach in Faneuil Hall 
again next Sunday night. 

....-The visitation conducted under the aus- 
pices of the Philadelphia Union evangeliatic 
movement bas brought out some interesting 
facts. In one district, inclading four squares 
in the neighborhood of Arch and Broad Streets, 
860 famulies were visited. Of these 280 attend 
church regularly ; 80 are Oatholics; 80 attend 
church irregularly or not at ali; 40 have some 
preference ; the remainder have no preference 
‘and practically never go. The visitors were 


Catholics. A saloon-keeper, who had been in 
the business twenty-four years, said during that 
time he had not been to church once. Saloon- 
neopies and religion, he said, were incom- 
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ews of ike Weer. 


WASHINGTON. 

On Fridsy of last wek the House of Repre- 
sentatives passed the Interstate Commerce Bill 
by a vote of 219 to 41. The Tribune gives the 
following synopsis of the bill as passed by both 
the Senate and the House : 


“The provisions of the bill are applied to any 
common carrier of passeugers and freight, whether 
the transportation is entirely by rail or partly by 
rail and partly by water, when a@ common control, 
mahagemeut or arrangement is exercised or ex- 
tended through more than one state or territory, or 
covers such rela ions between the United States 
and any foreign country. Ferries and bridges 
used or operated by any rai!road are embraced in 
the provisions of the bill. All charges for the trans- 
portation of freight and passengers shall be reason, 
able and just, and avything opposed to this is pro- 
hibited and declared unlawful. It ts provided tnat 
the provisions of the act shall not apply to transac- 
tions wholly carried on within one state, and not 
affecting the interchange of traffic between one 
state-and another, or between one state and a for- 
eign country. 

* "The second section forbids any common carrier 
to charge, demand or receive, directly or indirectly, 
from any person or persons, a greater or less com- 
pensation for any services connected with freight 
or passenger transportation than from others for 
like and coutemporaneous services in the transpor- 
tation of a like kind of traffic, under substantially 
similar circumstences and conditions. It is made 
unlawful by che third section to make or give aby 
undue or unseasonabie preference or advantage to 
aby particular person, company, firm, corporation 
or locality, or to any particular description of traffic. 
According to their respective powers, all corpora- 
tions subject to the provisions of the act are re- 
quired to afford all reasonable, proper, and equal 
facilities for the interchange of traffic between their 
respective lines, and discrimination in rates and 
charges against connecting lines is forbidden. 

* Sections Nos. 4 and 5, which furnish the basi, 
for the controversy that is most interesting to rall- 
road men, are given in full as follows: 

** Sec. 4. That it shall be unlawful for any common 
carrier subject to the provisions of this act to charge 
or receive any greater compensation in the aggre- 
gate for the transportation of passengers or of like 
kind of property, under substantially similar cir- 
cumstances and conditions, for a shorter than for a 
longer distance over the same line, in the same 
direction, the shorter being included within the 
longer distance; but this shall not pe construed as 
authorizing aby common carrier within the terms 
of this act to charge and receive as great compen- 
sation for a shorter as for a longer distance: Pro- 
vided, however, That upon application to the com- 
mussion appointed under the provisions of this act 
such common carrier may, in epecial cases, after 
investigation by the commission, be authorized to 
charge less for longer than for shorter distances for 
the transportation of passengers or property ; and 
the commission may from time to time prescribe the 
extent to which such designated common carrier 
may be relieved from the operation of this section 
of this act. 

“ Szo. 5. That it shall be uulawfui for any common 
carrier subject to the provisions of this act to enter 
into any contract, agreement, or combination with 
any other common carrier or carriers for the pool- 
ing of freigits of different and competing railroads, 
or to divide between them the aggregate or net pro- 
ceeda of the earnings of such railroads, or any por- 
tion thereof; and in any case of an agreement for 
the pooliog of freights, as aforesaid, each day of its 
continuance shall be deemed a separate offense. 

“The sixth section requires that after ninety days 
from the pasvage of the act the railroads shall print 
and publish, for the inspection of everybody, sched- 
ules of rates and charges, and the commissioners 
created by the bill have authority, whenever they 
deem it necessary and proper, to require publici- 
tion of the rates made to other places beyond the 
lines of the several railroads. A pubiic notice must 
be made ten days before any advance in * rates‘ 
fares, and charges,” but no such notice is required 
tor a reduction, though the aetqled publication of 
such a change must be coincident with any re- 
duction. 

* The seventh section prvuhibits any breakage of 
bulk shipments or any other device to evade the 
application of the law to traffic covered by the pre- 
ceding provisions. A fine of $5,000 and costs are 
imposed upon the company, or any of its agents, 
which is proved to have violated this law, and the 
penalty applies to every offense. The sections of 
the bill from the eleventh section on provide for 
the legal protection of the commissioners and the 
orderly execution of the law. Five commissioners 
are created, the first five to be appointed by the 
Pre*ident, subject to the confirmation by the 
Senate, to serve for two, three, four, five and six 
years, respectively, from January ist, 1857; but 
each successor to serve for six years. The com- 
missioners Must not be men in any way interested 
pecuniarily in the stocks or bonds of the corpora- 
tions affected by the act, or in their employ. 

“The commissioners have authority to call for 
books, papers, etc., and to summon witnesses, and 
they are empowered to appeal to the courts for aa- 
sistance, in case of disobedience to their summons. 
The salary of each commissioner is fixed at $7,500. 
and the commussion is allowed to appoint a secre- 
tary at asalary of $3,500; the other expenses of 
the commission being charged to the Interior Pe- 
partment, which bas a general supervision ever it.” 


ra 
--.-The Senate on Fridsy last ratified the 
new treaty with the Hawaiian Government with 
hardly « dissenting vote. Twelve only of the 
Senators were opposed to the treaty, and they 
Aid not demand a division on the final vote. 
The treaty extends for poyen years the commer- 





cial relations of the United States with the 
islands as they now exist, and continues them 
indefinitely un'il either one of the contracting 
parties gives one year’s notice of a desire to ab- 
rogate the instrument. A very importent 
amendment has been made to the treaty by the 
Senate, and until it is approved by the President 
and the Hawaiian Government ratification can- 
not be exchanged. The amendment cedes to the 
United States Pearl River Harbor as a coahog 
and naval station. Should the President and the 
Hawaiian Government consent to this amend- 
ment the United States will have secured a firm 
lodgment in the Pacific Ocean. 


...-President Cleveland yesterday sent a mes- 
sege to the Senate in regard to the celebration 
of the centennial of the Constitution, to be held 
in Philadelphia on the 17th of September next, 
in which he expresses the hope that “in a spirit 
of patriotic co-operation rather than of local 
competition, fitting mgasures may be enacted by 
Congress which w ll give the amplest opportu- 
nity ali over these United States for the mani- 
festation of the affiction and confidence of a 
free and mighty nation in the institutions of a 
Gov. rnment of which they are the fortunate in- 
heritorsand under which unexampled prosper- 
ity has been enjoyed by all classes and condi- 
tions in our social system.” 


....Secretary Whitney said last week, in re- 
gard to the report that Lieutenant Emory had 
asked to be allowed to go to the North Pole in the 
** Thetis,” that the United States had something 
else to do with its vessels, naval officers, and 
sailors besides sending them off on Arctic expe- 
ditions. “I will not say, however,’’ continued 
the Secretary, ‘* that there will be no such ex- 
peditions under the present admiuistiation, but 
certainly not with my consent or from any such 
suggestions on my part. Lieu*enant Emory may 
desire to make sucha trip, but he will not receive 
orders from me in consonance with his wishes. 


....The Senate has passed a joint resolution 
providing for the appointment of a joint com- 
mittee of five Senators and eight Representa- 
tives to consider the expediency of holding in 
1892 an international exhibition of the indus- 
ries and productions of all countries. 


....The House last week finally shelved the 
Blair Educational Bill by Jayiug on the table a 
motion to reconsider the vote by which it re- 
fused to table the resolution to set apart a day 
for its consideration. 


DOMESTIC. 


....-The Wisconsin Republican Legislative 
Caucus unanimously renominated Philetus Sav- 
age for United States Senator, the nomiva ion 
being equivalent to election, as the Republican 
majority is 37. The election of General Hawley, 
in Connecticut, and Mr. Farwell, io [llinois, last 
week, were practically mere formalities, as the 
nominations, the previous week, determined 
the result. The deadlock in the Indiana Legis- 
islature continues, no Senator, having, as yet, 
been chosen. In the joint convention at Nash- 
ville, Tenv., on Friday lsst, the Hon. William W. 
Murray, on tte fiftieth balict, was placed in 
nomination, and received the Republican vote 
Io joint session at Lincoln, Neb , on Friday last, 
ex-Senator A. 8. Paddock was chosen United 
States Serator to succeed C. H. Van Wyck. The 
vote was as follows: Paddock, 94; McShane, 
(Dem.) , 32; Van Wyck, 4. L[t was only afteran 
all-night session that the full Republican causus 
unapimourly nominated Mr. Paddock. There 
were ninety-five members pre ent, and nineteen 
ballots were taken, The joint convention of the 
House and Senate met in Lansing, Mich., on 
Wednesday of last week, and, having previously 
canvassed the vote in separate sessionr, declared 
Francis B.Stockbridge elected United States Sen- 
ator. On Wednesday of last week, also, Senator 
Cockrell was re-ejected in Missouri,George Hearst 
was elected in Californis, the vote standing 
Hearst,(Dem.), 65, against Vrooman (Rep. ), 52, 
and C. K. Davis was elected in Minnesota to 
sacceed Senator McMillan. 


....Benator Dawes was re-elected lest Wednes_ 
day by the Massachusetts Legislature. The Dem- 
ocrats made a break for him and secured his 
election. The correspondent of the Times thus 
describes the election : 


The figures before the break were: Dawes, 76; 
Long, 58; Robinson, 53; Collins, 92. The roll-call 
was completed and the members settled back to 
await the announcement of the result, already 
known to all, when Senator Alger, Secretary of the 
Democratic State Committee, arose and announced 
bis desire to change his vote. He changed from 
Collins to Dawes, and one after another, about 
twenty-five Democrats, followed his lead in un- 
broken succession. 

This was done in the midst of great excitement 
and some confusion, in which the Long leaders ap- 
peared panic-stricken. It was immediately appar- 
eut that the re-election of Dawes was inevitabie un- 
less checked. The Long men lost their opportunity 
to create a diversion. Not until their tally sheets 
showed that Dawes lacked but a few votes of an 
election did they make an effort, which then simply 
l1endered more apparent their utter demoralization. 
Finally Senator Kimball, a Long leader, changed 
from Long to Robinson, and the Long break fol- 





great to be resisted, and quite a number of the Long 
men changed to Dawes, and not a few votes came 
from Robinson to Dawes. At the end, with 138 
votes necessary to elect, the result was announced 
as follows: Dawes, 181; Long, 26; Robinson, 57; 
Collins, 11; Russell, 1, giving Dawes a clear majority 
of 86 votes. 


-...The coal handlers’ strike continues with- 
out perceptible change in the attitude of either 
employers or strikers. There was, however, an 
incident which occurred on Thursday last that 
shocked the community. At four o'clock in the 
afternoor, a number of boyr, urged on by 
strikers, began to throw stones, cinders and 
otker missiles at the Pinkerton men who were 
guarding the trestlework, of the Delaware, Lack. 
awanna & Western Railroad. They were warned 
to desist, but persisted, and finally four of the 
Pinkerton men, drawing their revolvers began 
to fire. The crowd scattered in all directions, 
but one of the boys, Thomas Hogan, aged fif- 
teen years, of No. 583 Grove Street, Jersey City 
fell dead with a buliet through his brain. Four 
of Pinkerton’s men, Patrick Sheeby, Daniel Ca- | 
hill, Samuel A, Nebb and Murty Moriarty, were | 
arrested and locked up at Jersey City Police 
Headquarters. During the evening a crowd of 
angry men gathered around the station and be- 
gan to utter threats of lynching. The prisoners 
were thon removed secretly to the station house 
on Oakland Avenue where they passed the night. 
They were arraigned in court the next day, but 
their trial was postponed. 


...-Seventeen ballots were taken in the Re- 
publican caucus at Albany last week before a 
choice of Senator resulted. Until the thirteenth 
ballot the votes stood: Miller, 45; Morton, 36; 
Hiscock, 11. Forty-eight votes were necessary to 
achoice. Mr.Morton finally decided to throw his 
undivided support in favor of Mr. Hiscock. Af- 
ter the twelfth ballot, therefore, Mr. Erwin with- 
drew the name of Mr. Morton, and on the next 
ballot the Morton vote went over to Hiscock, 
Then Frost and Horton of Lhautauqua and Tay- 
lor of Chenango, went from Miller to Hiscock, 
and the latter was nominated by a vote of fifty 
to furty-ibree. 


FOREIGN. 

--+- Lhe principal German parties have issued 
election addresses. Ths Progressists call upon 
their partisans to support only candidates op- 
pos-d to absolute government anda sbam Con- 
stitution, warning them that otherwise tobacco 
and spirit monopolies and other evils will be 
introduced in Parliament. ‘*We must make a 
stand,” they say, “‘.o maintain ths foundation 
of ths Imperial Constitution, espocially univer- 
sal secret suffrage.” The Conservative mani- 
festo says the watchwordof the struggle must 
be ‘‘No parliamentary army, but an imperial 
army.” The National Liberal leaders severely 
censure the action of the majority of the Reichs- 
tag, and call upon National Liberals to eket 
only men determined tu make sacrifices for the 
security of the empire against foes at home and 
abroad. The Upper House of the Pi ussian 
Diet has unanimously adopted the following 
address to Emveror William expressing the 
willingless of the Prussian people to vote the 
means necessary for defending the German Em- 
pire: 

* Your Majesty is the creator of the Prussian 
atmy in its present form. By the heroism of this 
army and its allies you have restored the Empire to 
its former might and splendor, and have maintained 
the peace of Europe for many years. The present 
political relations of the European peoples are, in 
many respects, strained. We may see Germany 
unexpectedly involved in war. We are deeply 
moved that you were not spared the grief of seeing 
an unacceptable limit placed on the Army Bull. 
Such procedure was contrary to usage, was based 
upoo repeated compromises, and led to the dissolu- 
tion of the Reichstag. ‘We assure you of our entire 
and joytul support and of our gratitude for your 
faithful solicitude for the army. We are confident 
that Prussia will consider no sacrifice too heavy 
which will avert danger from the Fatherland by 
maintaining for it an effective defense.” 


On Saturday, however, the new German Liber- 
als of the second Berlin district met for the 
purpose of deciding on their action in the com- 
ing election for member of the Reichstag. 
Three thousand electors attended. It was rc- 
solved to support Professor Virchow against 
General von Moltke as the candidate. Mr, 
Richter, in a speech advocating this policy, 
said he admitted that the personal merits of 
General von Moltke were super-eminent, but 
contended that it was not the duty of the elect- 
ors to provide that the mil.tary interests of the 
Empire should be strongly represented in the 
Reichstag, but rather to elect to that body those 
who couid and would defend the civil interests 
of the people, to the end that there might be » 
proper equalization of the civil and military 
claims put forth, The views of eminent civi- 
lians should be recognized in opposition to the 
one-side military view. When the Duke of 
Wellington, continued Mr. Richter, utilized his 
military glory and his personal merits to over- 
ride the Constitution of England, Englishmen 
defiantly declared that though he had been vic- 
torious in Spain and at Waterloo, he should not 





lowed, Even then the contagion of success was too 


bad heen vietorions over Austria and over 
France, should not be permitted to be victorious 
against the citizens of Berlin. 


----A dispatch to The Tribune from Ottawa, 
dated January 21st, says: 


oN in the history of political affairs in Can- 
ada there been such excitement as there is to- 
day. The resignations of Sir Alexander Campbell, 
Postmaster-General; W. A. McLelan, Minister of 
Finance, and John Costigan, Minister of Internal 
Revenne, offered, some days ago, on account of 
differences with the aged Premier over the disso- 
lution, as well as matters of state, up to this time 
have not been accepted, although they insist that 
they shall be, and for the last week have refused 
to attend a meeting of the Cabinet. This act, on 
the part of the seceding Ministers was hailed with 
delight by the Liberals, as indicating the weakness 
of Sir John A. Macdonald’s cause. To-day came 
the heaviest blow of all to the Government, when 
James A, Chapleau, Secretary of State, handed 
his resignation to Sir John Macdonaid and inti- 
mated to his chieftain that hereafter their political 


’ fortunes lay in opposite directions, This means 


that the Secretary will go to Quebec and lead the 
Nationalists, thus holding the balance of power be- 
tween the Conservatives and Liberals in the next 
House. In this way Mr. Chapleau will compel a 
compromise bythe Liberals and will accom: 

the overthrow of Sir John, whose place he may 
then fill, having a Liberal Cabinet at his back.” 
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NOTIORS.' church congregations are made up of wo- reputation and the undeniably great ability he would ad¢ress the mass-meeting, notwith- 
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WHOIS SUFFICIENT FOR THESE 
THINGS? 


Man is a masterful being, and he grows 
more and more so with every generation. 
He has ferreted out the secrets of Nature, 
has laid his masterful hand on her laws and 
forces, and bidden them into his service, un- 
til he has well-nigh conquered the world. 
With increased knowledge has come great 
wealth and great power. The haughtiness 
of the human intellect with the arrogance 
which comes with great wealth and power, 
is everywhere seep. With all this, manis 
more and more inclined to assert his inde- 
pendence of God. A large pertion of ourrace, 
where knowledge has increased, and wealth 
and power have grown apace, have in their 
pride almost said, with Pharaoh of old: 
** Who is the Lord, that I should serve him? 
I know not the Lord, neither will I serve 
him.” The spirit of Antichrist has pos- 
sessed them, and they deny both the Father 
and the Son. It seems to them that their 
mountain stands sure. They are not afraid. 

-Though they acknowledge that the last ene- 
my must triumph over them, they do not 
abate their pride, but with those of old, and 

- with the rick fool of the Bible, say :** Soul, 
soul,’thou hast much goods laid up for 
many days, take thine case, eat, drink, and 
be merry.” The great mass of mento day are 
living in spiritual carelessness, if not in open 
defiance of God and bis Christ. But few men, 
comparatively, are Christians; in fact, from 
three-fourths to four-fifths of our ordinary 











men. Buta minority of professional men are 
disciples of Christ ; not many of the “‘ great” 
men who control modern material civiliza- 
tion are disciples of Christ; not many of 
the few “‘ great” and ‘‘ noble” who are in 
the household of faith, are active in the 
spiritual work of the Church. The rich 
and mighty give of their riches to build 
megnificent or plain houses of worship, as 
circumstances may suggest, and to main- 
tain the home ministry of the Gospel. To 
the outside and casual observer the materi- 
al side and aspect of Christianity is strong 
and flourishing, and so indeed it is; but 
the spiritual progress of the kingdom of 
God is not keeping pace with its material 
prosperity. ‘here is a reason for this, and 
it is meet that we should consider it with 
great care. 

The danger that threatens the Church to- 
day is that we are depending too much on 
the outward and visible means used to pro- 
mote temporal and worldly enterprises to 
carry forward the spiritual work of God. 
Fine churches, an educated and brilliant 
ministry, the patronage of the best peop'e 
will always maintain an outward show of 
propriety. These will make Laodicean 
churches, but not churches ‘‘ full of pow- 
er and of the Holy Ghost.” 

Christianity is a supernatural religion, and 
it must have supernatural power in order 
to its true progress. From the beginning, 
our Lord impressed this trutb upon his dis- 
ciples. Though they had the whole truth 
of his kingdom and all the facts of his life, 
death and resurrection, he would not suf- 
fer them to begin their ministry until they 
had tarried at Jerusalem and been ‘ en- 
dued with power from onhigh.” This was 
the initial ministration of power, and 
thencefortb, from time to time, there were 
other administrations of the power of the 
Holy Ghost, accompanied with gisible 
signs. In course of time these phenomena 
passed away, but the disciples always rec- 
ognized and counted on the continuance of 
the preeence and power of the Holy Ghost. 
Through put the Epistles the great truth is 
every where recognized, that the Gospel can 
only be preached efficiently as the word is 
accompanied with the power of the Holy 
Ghost. All the triumphs of the Gospel were 
ascribed to the presence of the ‘‘ hand of 
the Lord.” ** And the hand of the Lord 
was with us,” is a familiar formulary of 
their reports. ‘‘ For our gospel came not 
in word only, but also in power, and in the 
Holy Ghost, and in much assuranee.” So 
declared Paul, as accounting for the won- 
derful results of his preaching in Thessalo- 
nica. 

It is the absence of this mighty power, 
in our Church life and work, and indeed, in 
all our Christian operations, which we 
mourn and deplore; not that there is not a 
small measure of it, but that there is not a 
Suliness of it. In its stead we have, we be- 
lieve unwittingly, and because we have al- 
lowed ourselves to be sucked into the tide 
of worldly and human masterfulness, sub- 
stituted human power and greatness. 
Great preachers, great evangelists, and 
great combinations of churches are not to 
be despised, but they cannot take the place 
of the Holy Ghost and the great power of 
God. 


God only is sufficient for the salvation of 
men. ‘‘All the blood of beasts, on Jewish 
altars slain ” could not atone for sin. The 
blood of Christ alone was sufficient for our 
redemption. Even so, all the might of man; 
no matier how sincerely and well meant in 
its use, will not be sufficient for the con- 
version of asingle soul. After all, we are 
but instruments, both as to ourselves and 
our means; the Holy Ghost is the divine 
agent, and to him and his presence we must 
most earnestly look for results. A pastor 
writes us, after the lapse of a year of the 
results of one of Mr. Moody’s great meet- 
ings: ‘‘ Though we have followed up dili- 
gently the people who gave in their names 
as having been converted, we have not been 
ale to gather in more than ten per cent. of 
the whole number.” It is evident that 
these people were not converted. They 
were moved by human power, but not 
‘‘pricked in their hearts”. by the Holy 
Ghost. This was not Mr. Moody’s fault, it 


was perhaps owing to the fact that the 
Christian people, and even the pastors 
themselves, were relying more upon the 





of Mr. Moody to bring about conversions, 
then upon the Holy Ghost. Let us not for- 
get that God only ‘‘ is sufficient for these 
things.” The Gospelis a mighty engine, 
but unless it be moved by the Holy Ghost, 
itis utterly powerless. 


THE CHURCH AND THE KINGDOM 
OF GOD. 


Ir is impossible, says the Roman Catho- 
lic, that our Lord should have founded a 
Church and then not taken care to preserve 
it pure. Toconceive of the “ subdichot- 
omies of schisms,” into which Protestant- 
ism is divided as the Church of Christ, is, 
says the Roman Catholic, impossible. 
There must be one great original Church, 
continued through the ages; one well- 
equipped organism, ifbtituted by our Lord, 
preserved by him, and preserving the un- 
broken traditions of the Apostles. 

But is this the true conception of the 
Church? Is it properly an organization, 
or is it people? Did Christ establish a 
Church, all officered and marshalled, or 
did he put yeast into dough that it might 
leaven a lump as it would? Was the or- 
ganization what he provided for, or was it 
individuals? Are men saved in Christ as 
included in a Church, or are they to be 
saved as individuals who must repent for 
themselves, accept Christ for themselves as 
their personal Master and Lord? 

A careful reading of the Christian writ- 
ings of the first two centuries cannot leave 
this question in doubt. The word church 
does not appear in tkree out of the four 
Gospels, and in Matthew it appears but in 
two verses. There is absolutely no evi- 
dence in the Gospels that Christ took any 
pains to organize a Church. He did bid 
his immediate followers teach and make 
disciples, but when they had been thus 
taught he did not provide for their organ- 
ization in the Caurch. That must and did 
come, but it came in its own way. 

In marked contrast with our Lord’s ip- 
difference to the Church as an organiza- 
tion was bis emphasis on the “‘ Kingdom of 
God,” which he had inaugurated. That 
was not the Church, and it had no organ- 
ization; but all the virtue of the Church, 
and all the heart of Christ was init. We 
are told what it is, what it is like, how it 
comes, what is its progress and victory. 
In that Kingdom of God is the succession 
which Christ left afterhim. To it belong 
all who have the spirit of Christ, by what- 
ever denominational name they may be 
called. 

It is no argument against Christianity 
that Corist’s Church is divided into sects. 
Tbe Kingdom of God is not divided. We 
may and do regret deeply these divisions, 
but as Christ did not organize his Church, 
men may differ as to how they can best 
work togetber in the Kingdom of God. 
The Kingdom of God is not changeable. 
It is not visible. 1t is in the heart of each 
follower of Christ. Itis within you. It is 
the evidence of Christ left behind him as 
his testimony in the world. It pervades 
the faithful souls of all communions. It 
excludes the faithless and corrupt in every 
organization. Itis all that is good in all 
the Cnurches. It embraces the whole 
Spirit of Christ. It is not form nor priest 
nor bishop nor sacrament, but ‘‘ righteous 
ness and peace and joy in the Holy Ghost.” 








THE ARCHBISHOP’S CASE. 


Ar last Arcabishop Corrigan has 
wisely informed the public just what 
he has done ia the case of Dr. 
McGlynn, and why he has suspended the 
priest. It is, without goiag into particu- 
lars, because Dr. McGlynn has persistently 
refused to obey the Archbishop’s orders 
forbidding him to take part in political 
meetings. Again and again bas Dr. 
McGlynn been warned, and he has distinct- 
ly refused ubedience. We quote from the 
Archbishop’s letter sent before the Henry 
George meeting: ~ 

“As your bishop I now forbid you, in the 
most positive manner, to attend the proposed 
meeting in Chickering Hal), on Friday night, 
or to take part, in future, in any political meet- 
ing whatever, without permission of the Sacred 
Congregation of Propaganda Fide.” 

And the Archbishop says: 


* To this note Dr. McGlynn replied by saying 





standing the prohibition, and he was, accord- 
ingly, suspended for two weeks,” 

In the same way Dr. McGlynn refused to 
obey repeated orders to proceed to Rome, 
sent from Cardinal Simeoni. For this con- 
tumacy he was permanently suspended. It 
is noticeable that, in his communication, 
the Archbiship gives his own letters in 
full. Dr. McGlynn’s replies are only given 
in a couple of brief extracts, in one of 
which he states his doctrine of land,and in 
the other of which he refuses to go to 
Rome, ‘‘for the grave reaséhs which I 
gave you in my letter of Dec. 20th.” A 
full understanding of the case would re- 
quire that letter to be given in full. If the 
** grave reasons”’ were those of “‘ ill-heal 
as stated by his physician, Dr. Shrady, 
they relieve the gravity of the refusal. 

The important fact is that the reason 
given for the suspension is that Dr. McGlynn 
mediled with politics. While his views 
on politics are condemned, it is stated that 
the warnings antedated the advent of 
Henry George, and did not at first concern 
Dr. McGlynn’s land heresies. Now we 
doubt not that it is perfectly within a 
bishop’s province to forbid a priest to take 
any partin politics. In fact the authority 
of a bishop over a priest is not very much 
limited. A priest entering the service of 
the Church puts himself under a disciplive 
as rigorous, very nearly, as is military dis- 
cipline. So Archbishop Corrigan considers 
it. In his letter of January 19th, to the 
Committee of St. Stephen’s Church, who 
called on him, he says: 


“T now avail myself of the first free moment to 
remind you and your associates that in the Cath- 
olic Church bishops give an account of their 
official action to their superiors when occasion 
requirer, and not to those under their charge. 
Iam not aware that in transferring a subaltern 
officer from one post to another a general in 
the army consults his soldiers.” 

Such is the military discipline of the 
Church, the Archbishop being witness. 

Now, when a man puts his headin a 
poose, he must not be surprised if the 
halter draws. He must obey or suffer. If 
he does not obey he must expect to be a 
martyr, and it will be worth while to be a 
martyr if his suffering can relieve the 
stricture on the throats of others who alo 
have the rope around their necks. 

But this complaint of political activity is 
a very curious one. We do not now com- 
plain that a priest should be forbidden to be 
politically active, as well as a civil servan; 
of the Government. But itis the general 
impression that the Catholic Church is the 
most political Church in the country. It is 
true that the decrees of the Baltimore 
Council contain this prohibition : 


‘* Let priests carefully abstain from publicly 
discussing political or merely secular topice, 
whether outside of the Church, or, much more 
within it.” Sec. 86. 


and again: 

“They who are ambassadors for Christ, whose 
kingdom is not of this world, must beware of 
rashly msking public addresses on polities 
or on other topics which do not belong to their 
ministry.” Sec. 215. 

Yet it is the common belief that the 
Catholic Church does interfere very active- 
ly in politics. A notable instance of this 
occurred several years ago in New Jersey, 
when the present Archbishop was Bishop 
of Newark. An amendment to the con- 
stitution of that state was to be voted on 
which forbade all appropriations by state, 
city or town to any society or corpora- 
tion. Thereupon Bishop Corrigan sent out 
a secret circular to his priests ordering 
them to instruct their people to vote against 
the amendment. His letter was as follows: 

“ Newark, Sept. 34, 1875. 

**REVEREND AND Dear 81 :— Having taken legal 
advice Iam informod that, by the new consti- 
tutional amendments, clerical property is liable 
to taxation. This would involve so heavy an 
additional burden to the diocese, that I feel it 


my duty to recommend you to instruct your 


people to strike out the objectionable clause, or, 
better still, to make assurance doubly sure, let 
them strike out the whole ballot. 

** It is not enough to abstain from voting ; let 
them vote, and vote against the amendment. 

truly yours, 
** seMIOHAEL, Bishop of Newark. 

“P.8.—Remember that our people must cance 
by pen or pencil the whole ballot, and then vote 
it thus canceled in order to protect against in- 
justice. 
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“* Remember also that the special election in re- 
gard to these constitutional amendments will 
take place next Tnesday, September 7th.” 

The authenticity ~f this letter was never 
challenged, and the friends of Dr. McGlynn 
declare that it is only when the politics of 
the priest go counter to the Tammany 
politics of the Archbish~p’s palace that he 
is interfered with. 

Taen this is to be considered, which is 
very properly said in defense of Dr. Mc- 
Glynn, that ia Ireland cardinal, archbish- 
op, bishop and priest notoriously meddle 
with politics. That is a large part of their 
business. 

Tne conclusion seems clear that the rule 
against meddling with politics is one meant 
to be obeyed or disobeyed, as may be f.r 
the interest of the Church, or, rather, as 
may seem well t>the bishop. [n this case 
Dr. McGilyun’s opinions are supposed to be 
wrong—we suppose them to be wrong— 
and so the inbibition is putin force against 
him. Besides, he was quite too frank in his 
action. He spoke in public, and rode in 
Mr. George’s carriage. He should have 
issued a private circular. 

Tne Catholic friends of Dr. McGlynn de- 
clare that this is a matter of liberty of po- 
litical action, and has nothing to do with 
ecclesiastical doctrine. They will find out 
that whichever it is, the Archbishop has 
the power, and that he will useit. An 
appeal to Rome will do no good. Priests 
must obey, whatever the question may be. 





THE LOGIC OF CASTE. 


‘* Everysopy draws his color line (bis 
line of caste on account of color, if you 
choose so to call it) somewhere; but he 
draws a line.” So writes ‘* Nigrallus,” in 
the columns of the Northern Christian Ad- 
vocate, a paper which is gaining an uner- 
viable notoriety from its treatment of caste 
questions. ‘I condemn nobody,” contin- 
ues the writer, ‘‘for not drawing the line 
where [do. LI allow nobody to decide for 
me where I shall draw it. I think hima 
Pharisee, in this matter, who claims that 
his line is theoretically better than mine.” 

Caste, then, according to ‘‘Nigrallus,” is a 
mere matter of taste or choice, involving no 
moral question or questions of principle. You 
can draw the line where you choose, and it 
would be an impertinence for any one to 
question you about it, or to insist that you 
should draw it differently. You may 
recognize the Negro as a man, or you may 
deny his manbocd; you may recognize 
him as a Christian brother, or you may deny 
his Christian brotherhood, just as you may 
decide to have coffee every morning or not 
to have it at all, and you violate no law that 
you are bound to respect. And if you do 
not recognize all color lines as being just 
as good as your own you are a Pharisee. 

This view of caste, whatever we may 
think of its moral qualities, has, we oon- 
eede, two merits—it is broad and toleract, 
and itis frank and clear. Equally frank 
and clear are the utterances of The North 
Carolina Presbyterian. It may not draw the 
color line where ‘* Nigrallus” draws it, but 
‘*Nigrallus” cannot claim that his own 
line (which he does not describe) is better, 
without proclaiming himself a Pharisee. 
Draw and let draw, is his motto. Draw 
only where we draw, is the motto of The 
North Carolina Presbyterian. 

The line which the Presbyterian draws 
is not tar from the line which is usually 
drawn between mankind and brute kind. 
The Negro must not, it says, be admitted 
into the Southern Presbyterian Church. 
There must be no Negro preachers in pres- 
bytery or synod or assembly. No white 
man can receive any ordinance at the hands 
of a black man, and before there can bea 
union with the Northern Presbyterian 
Church it must set off its Negroes and its 
Negro Synod into a separate African Presby- 
terian Church. Furthermore, no black man 
can be treated as a guest of awhile family. 
“The Southern man who would seat a 
Negro man at the table; or by the tireside, 
with his wife and daughters would be the 

object of deserved contempt and scorn.” 

This is where The North Cwolina Pres- 
byterian and its followers draw the caste 
line. They boldly tura the keys in the de- 
nominational doors of a Church of the Lord 
Jesus Christ when a Negro applies and tell 
him he cannot come in. They insist that 
the mother Church, which has pursued a 





different policy, must put all its Negroes 
outside its pale as a condition of reunion, 
for to enter into corporate union with 
Negro churches would be to ‘set the seal 
of our Church to the Negro’s social ¢qu»l- 
ity, and so to eondemn our -Church as a foe 
to the best interests of our people.” ‘‘Ni- 
grallus” cannot condemn this so far as the 
érawing of the line is concerned. He must 
allow to others the same liberty he claims 
for himself. He may condemn them as 
Pharisees for considering their color line 
as better than his; but if the Southern 
Presbyterian Church chooses to shut Ne- 
groes from its communion it is simply exer- 
cising the right of choice. 

Tne whites are taught tht contact in 
church and school and parlor with the in- 
ferior race must be strictly avoided, and 
those who think and act otherwise must 
be treated with ‘‘contempt and scorn.” 
And yet blacks and whites may play 
together and grow up together, and te 
almost constantly in each other's com- 
pany, and no harm is feared. It is 
only when they sit in the same school or 
the same church or at the same table that 
the barriers between the immaculate 
(whites) and the immoral (blacks) are brok- 
en down. The church and the schvol are, 
therefure, the fittest places for enforcing 
a separation which shall se: upon the 
Negro the stamp of inferiority and degrad- 
ation. 

Such is the logic of caste in the South. 
Chattanooga University is in its remorse- 
less grip, Caulkins is in harmony with it, 
and the Northern Chrisian Advocate is 
floundering in its premises. Negro Me.hod- 
ists have no moral or religious nght to 
enter the university founited with the 
Church’s money, controlled by the Freed- 
men’s Aid Society, and subject to the au- 
thority of the General Conference, whose 
latest and most emphatic utterance was: 
Thou shalt not exclude any person frum 
apy church or any school under the control 
of the Church on account of race, color or 
previous condition of servitude. And the 
caste logic of the Northern Chrislian Advo- 
cate 18 that this msndate means: Thou 
shalt not exclude any person, etc., except 
where the interests of the work require it! 


THE FISHERY QUESTION. 


Bora Houses of Congress are eviden'ly 
in a mood to take some action in respect to 
the fishery question growing out of the 
wrongs perpetrated upon our fishermen by 
the Canadian authorities in British North 
American waters. The action proposed is 
substantially that suggested by Secretary 
Manning in his recent letter to the House 
of Representatives. Congressman Bel- 
mont, chairman of the Commettee on 
Foreign Relations, last week repor.ed a bill 
to the House on the subject; and Senator 
Edmunds also reported a bill relating to 
the same matter. The two bills do not 
essentially differ in the legislation proposed. 
Both rropose a resort, by this Government, 
to retaliation as a remedy for the evils and 
wrongs complained of, and ia doing so, to 
treat Canada just as Canada treats the 
United States. The bill reported by 
Senator Edmunds, from the Senate Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs, reads as follows: 

Be it enacted, That whenever the President of 
the United States shall be satisfied that Ameri- 
can fishing vessels or American fishermen, visit- 
ing or being in the waters, or at any ports or 
places of the British Dominions of North 
America, are, or then lately have been, denied 
or abridged in the enjoyment of any rights 
secured to them by treaty or law, or are, or then 
lately have been, unjustly vexed or harassed in 
the enjoyment of such rights, or subjected to 
unreasonable restrietions, regulations, or re- 
quirements in respect of such rights; or when 
tue President of the United States shail be satis- 
fied that any such fishing vessels or fishermen 
having a permit under the laws of the United 
States to touch and trade at any port or ports, 
place or places, in the British Dominions of 
North America, are, or then Jately have been, 
denied the privilege of entering such port or 
ports, place or places, in the same manner and 
under the same regulations as may exist therein 
applicable to trading vessels of the most favored 
nation, or shall be unjustly vexed or harassed 
in respect thereof, or shall be prevented from 
purchasing such supplies as may there be law- 
fully sold to trading vessels of the most favored 
nation; or when the President of the United 
States shall be satisfied that any other vesseis of 











the United States, their masters or crews, so 


arriving at or being in such British waters or 
ports or places of the British Domivions of | 
Nerth America, are, or then lately have been 
denied any of the privileges therein accorded to 
the vessels, their mas:ers or crews, of the most 
favored nation, or unjustly vexed or harassed 
in respect of the same; then, and in either or 
all of such cases, it shall be lawful and it shall 
be the duty of the President of the United 
States, in his discretion, by proclamation to that 
effect, to deny vessels, their masters and crews, 
of the British Dominions of North America, any 
entrance into the waters, ports or places, of or 
within the United States (with such ¢xceptions 
in regard to vessels in distrese, strees of 
weather, or needing supplies, as tothe Presi- 
dent shall seem proper), whether such vessels 
shall have come directly from said Dominions 
on such destined voyage or by way of some port 
or ;place in such destined voyage ; and also, if 
he thinks proper, to deny entry into any port 
or place of the United States of fresh fish or 
salt fish or any other product of said Dominions 
or other goods coming from said Dominions to 
the United States. The President may in his 
discretion apply such proclamation to any part 
or allof the foregoing uamed subjects, and may 
qualify, limit and renew such proclamation to 
apy part or to all of the foregoing named sub- 
jects, and may qualify, limit and renew such 
proclamation from time to time as he may deem 
necessary to the full and just execution of the 
purposes of this act. 

Every violation of any such proclamation or 
any part thereof is hereby declared illegal, and 
all vessels and gouds so coming or being 
within the waters, ports or places of the United 
States contrary to such proclamation, shall be 
forfeited to the United States, and such forfeit- 
ure enforced and proceeded upon in the same 
manner and with the same effect asin the case 
of vessels or goods whose importation or com- 
ing to, or being in the waters of ports of the 
United States contrary to law may now be en- 
forcei or proceeded upon. Every person who 
shall violate any of the provisions of this act or 
such proclamation of the President made in 
pureuance hereof, shall be deemed guilty of a 
misdemeanor, and on conviction thereof, shall 
be punished by a fine not exceediag $1,000 or 
by imprisonment for a term not exceeding two 
years, or by both said punishmente, in the dis- 
eretion of the court. 

This billis accompanied by a voluminous 
and detailcd report, showing what are the 
righ’s of our fishermen in Canadian waters 
and poris, under treaty and law, and in 
what ways these rights have been violated 
under the local laws of Canada. The 
groucd taken by the report is impregnable 
in the light of both law and fact; and we 
are surprised that the British Government 
has hitherto allowed the Canadian authori- 
ties persistently to violate the rights of our 
fishermen in Canadian ports and waters, 
and that, too, notwitns:andiog its attention 
has bzen called to the subject by the State 
Department of this Government. 

The bill, specifies several forms of 
the wrong complained of, and makes 
the President the judge on the ques- 
tion of fact whether they exist or 
not; and if, in his judgment, they do 
exist, it then authorizes him, in bis discre- 
tion, by public proclamation, to interdict 
the use of American waters or ports to 
Canadian fisierman, and if he thinks the 
case calls for it, to make the interdiction a 
non-intercourre act with Canada, accom- 
panied with the penalty of forfeiture to the 
United States in the event of any violation 
of the interdiction by Canadians. This is 
the esssential principle of the bill, which in 
fact is a principle of retaliation, or ‘* fight- 
ing fire with fire.” 


We had hoped that, in the interests of 
gvod neighborhood, it would not be neces- 
sa*y to resort to sueh a principle, since the 
interests of neither country will be pro- 
moted by it. Nations sometimes are, how- 
ever, compelled to adopt the principle as 
the least of two evils, and as a remedy for 
evils existing, without an open declara- 
tion of war. It seems to us that the time 
has fully come to let the people of Canada 
know, and let the British Government 
know, that the people of the United States 
do not propose quietly to acquiesce in a 
persistent and wholly unjustifiable viola- 
tion of the rights of our fishermen. . We 
have discussed the matter quite long 
enough; and now let us have some reme- 
dial legislation for the correction of these 
wrongs. If the people of Canada can 
stand a non-imiercourse act, the United 
States can stand it quite as long as they 
car, and will do so rather than submit to 
the violaticn <f rights secured by treaty 








and by law, and, indeed, by that comity 


which is due from one nation to another. 
The responsibility devolved by this bill 
upon the President is a grave one; and 
should it become a law, as we hope will 
be the fact, we trust that he will be equal 
to it, neither acting rashly on the one 
hand, nor omitting to actif the facts call 
for action. 


Editorial Aotes. 


Tue Cooper Union meeting on Monday even- 
ing of last weeh was the most wonderful meeting 
of Catholics ever held in the United States. It 
is difficult to over-eetimate its importance. To 
understand it let it be premised that the person- 
ality of the two men, Archbishop Corrigan 
and Dr. McGlynn, should be understood. The 
Archbishop was born in Newark, N. J., but at 
the age of eighteen went to Rome and lived 
there until he was thirty-five years old. His 
training is wholly Italian. His educational sym- 
pathies are neither American nor Irish. He is 
not a man who? attracts affection. He carries a 
strong hand and is a pure ecclesiastic. Dr 
McGlynn was born in New York, graduated from 
its public schools into its Free Academy, or City 
College, and is thoroughly American in sympa- 
thy and no lees thoroughly alive to all the in- 
teresta of Ireland. He isa big-hearted man 
who loves the poor and believes in American in- 
stitutions. He is one who attracts affection. 
Dr. McGlypn’s Church, 8t. Stephen's, is the 
largeat parish in the United States, if not 
in the world. It is the only church that requires 
eight assistant priests. His people are the poor, 
and they are personally devoted to him. 








Tue large hall of Coop2r Union overflowed 
with Irish Catholics. The speakers were all 
Irish Catholics, It was evident that they were 
boiling over with excitement, and it was with 
great difficulty that they restrained their words, 
They eould not control their deep feelings of 
avger and affection. It was a very strange thing 
to hear a man declare, and to hear him roundly 
cheered for it “1 am an American Catholic, nota 
Roman.” Nw words could be too enthusiastic 
and loyal to speak of Dr. McGlynn, but not a 
word of affection or deference was said of the 
Archbishop. Oa the contrary many a disparag- 
ing remark was made about him, and his tyranny 
in intermeddling with the political liberty of Lis 
subordinates was again and again rebuked. And 
all these criticisms of the first Catholic authority 
were loudly applauded. Such a responsive au- 
dience one seldom sees, Every question was 
answered from the audience, and cheers, bisses 
and hootings p tuated abundantly every ad- 
dress. The hisses and hootiogs were for the 
Archbishop, bis secretary, and the leading Tam- 
many Oatholic Democrats who stand by the 
Archbishop. Now, all this does not mean rebel- 
lion, although the language is rebellious enough. 
These men will not leave the Church, however 
much logical Protestants may think they ought 
to. They will remain and submit, and there will 
be an apparent complete victory to the Mirble 
Palace and Cathedral. But that is not the whole 
of it. This is a piece of education. These men 
and women will never be quite such submissive 
Catholice as they were before. They 
heard their speaker, declare that the Church 
neither here nor in Reme has any right to med- 
dle with politics, They heard them say that they 
had learned independence ia America and would 
not be slaves of their ecclesiastics. This is a 
step toward liverty of thought, and from this 
little rebellion the Church will be much more 
careful in future how heavy a hand it layson 
its priests and peopie. 





Ir is certainly better not to have the Bible 
read at all in the public schools than to have it 
read unsympathetically or with a hostile purpose. 
The latter is unfortunately sometimes the case 
where the reading is required, and the teacher 
is, it may be, an unbeliever. Such cases may 
occur in any public school, as they have oo- 
curred in the New York City College. Thus we 
are informed that Professor Werner, Secretary 
of the Faculty, who occasionally reads the Bible 
in the College chapel in the absence of the Pri s- 
ident, has made it his habit, daily, to make the 
same selection, that of the story of the Tower of 
Babel; and it was understood by the students 


credit on the Bible. Professor Doremwus read, 
last year, during President Webb's illnesr, the 
story of the Creation, and itis said,remarked, as 
he read one portion, ‘‘ Science approves of that,” 
and upon roading of another portion, “ Science 
has not approved of that,’’ or words to that effect. 
His comments provoked marked expression of 
feeling by laughter and hissing, and frequent 
comments during the day. That kind of religious 
instruction we can well dispense with. 


Tue new consolidated monthly of the Presby- 
teriav Board is not a failure, and yet we do not 
regard it,as a success, In the nature of the case 
it is almost impossible that it should be success 





fal. Dr.Nelson will certainly do his editorial work 


that he chose it as a story that would cast dis- © 
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well, and the several editors of the Boards will 
do theirs well; but the interest which one Board 
will excite is likely to be quite dissipated when 
the appeals of the others have been read, We 
notice that the Woman’s Execu:ive Committee 
for Home Missions have taken matters in their 
own hands, and have begun the publication of 
anew Home Mission monthly, which will do 
much to take the place of that which is ab- 
sorbed,. The women are independent, and can 
do as they please. One of the incidental re- 
sults of the change to a consolidated monthly ia 
the re‘urn of thousands of dollars to subscrib- 
era for the old magazines. Perhaps a “ Foreign 
Miemon ” editorial in the concluding number of 
the Monthly Record anticipates correctly that 
the newspaper must be the real medium for 
commupication between the Buards and their 
patrons. 


Da. Jupson Surru, Secretary of the American 
Board, Boston, saysin a letier to that paper 
that the New Haven Palladium, in its report— 
printed the 19:h—of his late speech in that city 
mads two or three mistakes. As Tue InpEPenp- 
ENT discussed the matter, in its last issue, we 
take the liberty of reproducing Stcretary 
Smith's let er, which explains his posi.ivn fully 
and corrects the errors spoken of : 

‘* AMERICAN BOARD OF COMMISSIONERS FOR ) 

FOREIGN MISSIONS, { 


CONGREGATIONAL HOUSE, | SOMERSET 8r., ; 
Boston, Jan. .7th, 1887. J 


“* Tu the Editor of The Paliadium: 

* Permit me to use @ little space in your columns 
fur a correction, In your issue of Friday last there 
was a brief report of a conference which I had on 
the previous evening with the divinity students of 
the university, in which report there are three mis- 
takes. 

* Firet—The headlines represent me as saying 
that the missionaries of India do not want Mr. 
Hume returned, | did not say that, and that is not 
the fact ; tne missionaries do want him returned if 
possible. 

“* Second—In answering an inquiry about the so- 
called new aposties’ creed | am represented as say- 
ing: ‘ No member of the committee, nor apy one of 
the executive officers had anything to do with it.’ 
What | really said was; ‘ No member of the com- 
mittee, nor any one of the executive oficers except 
its author, had an) thing to do with it.’ 

‘ Third—My answer to the inquiry about the leiter 
from India asking for Mr. Hume’s return is misre- 
ported. I am made to say: ‘They ask for the re- 
turn of the brether only in case he shall renounce 
this hypothesis and not preach it,’ I said nothing 
about renouncing the hypothesis. The report should 
be; * (hey ask for the return of the brother, but on 
condition that he will not preach or teach this hy- 
pothesis.’ 

“ Please give space to these corrections, and 
oblige, Yours Very traly, 

“JUDSON SMITH.” 


Tue opening Jast week of the new build- 
ing of the Yottog Women’s Christian Association 
of this city was an important event fur the 
interests involved. Tae building, which cost 
over one hundred and fifty thousand dollars, is 
a beautiful one, and gives the Association for 
the first time a worthy home. The money was 
easily raised by subscriptions ranging from John 
J. Astor’s thirty thousand dollars, and Mrs, 
Elliott F, Shepard's twenty-five thousand to the 
contents of the mite boxes of the poor. No 
debt is left on the building, and ten thousand 
doliars are left over ior ite maintenance, The 
Association is maintained in its activity by the 
personal labors of the best and also the wea!thiest 
women in the city, who are faithful on its com- 
mittees in charge of Bible classes, industrial 
classes, and the departments of employment, 
board, library, ete. There are free classes in 
almost every kind of work a woman can earn a 
living by, and a noble work is done to help 
women in strai:ened c.rcumstances to take care 
of themselves. 


Tut Rev. Dr. Talmage, of Brooklyn, received 
into bis Church, on Sabbath morning last, 342 
new members. At the commencement of his 
sermon be said : 


“This is one of the memorabie days of the 
Brooklyn Tabernacle. On other Sundays we drop 
the net; to-day we haulitin. On other days we 
send out the invitations for a king’s party; to-day 
We sit at the banquet. On other days we fight the 
battle; now we claim victory through our Lord 
Jesus Christ. Ye who have toed, and contributed, 
and prayed for the success of this institution, take 
unto your souls the grand satisfaction of this 
hour. To you, oh men and women, is fu.filled the 
promise, * They that sow in tears shall reap in joy.’ 
Wake ap,O Church of God, and bring garlands 
and music, apd let us celebrate our ‘harvest 
home !’ 

“Ob, this mercy of God! Mercy! Mercy! I 
sing it. I preach it. I pray it. Herel find a man 
bound hand and food to the Devil, but with one 
stroke of the bammmer of God’s truth the chains fall 
off, and he is free forever. Mercy! Mercy! Mercy! 
There is no depth it cannot fathom; there is no 
bight it cannot scale; there is po infinity it cannot 
one. 

“1 thank God that I have lived to see this day; 
to my dying hour I shall not cease to praise him 
for this manifestation of his grace.” 

After the; conclusion of the sermon ninety- 
five new members were baptized by sprinkling, 
aliof the 842 being received a¢ communicants. 
Dr. Talmage sunounced that baptism by im- 








mersion would be administered on Sunday 
morning next to those who bad shown a pref- 
erence for that method. 

We thank The Evening Post for calling our 
attention to one unimportant oversight in our 
reply to its ridiculous charge that religious 
statistics are notoriously inflated. In the $143,- 
729 which we showed that the Post had wrong- 
fully refused to credit to the department of 
“Home Missions” in the “ Minutes” of the 
Presbyterian General Assembly, we should not 
have included one item of “ Sustentation,” 
$21,750, which we remembered is now handled by 
the Board of Home Missions, but which we for 
the moment forgot still }iogers under a separate 
beading in the ‘‘ Minute:.” But this does not 
affect our general proof that the Post errs in 
persistently and willfully refusing‘to allow the 
churches to credit themselves in their reports 
with any gifts made by their individual members, 
or with sny funds given for local mission work. 
But we mast give it credit for not repeating ita 
charges about the inflation of statistics, Per- 
haps it begins to see light. 


Ir seems to be admitted that there is general 
justification for the severe arraignment of the 
Commissioners of the District of Columbia, 
contained in the petition offered by the Wo- 
man’s Christian Temperance Union of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia to the Senate last week. It 
charges the Commissioners of the District of 
Columbia with disregarding the purity, safety: 
moral interests and rights of the people ; aeserts 
that, in direct violation of law, they bave been 
for months past permitting and protecting gam- 
bling helle, pool-rooms and drinking establish- 
ments, as well as dens of vice, and gives nu- 
merous particulars. It charges that a house 
owned by one of the Commissioners is used as 
an office by the agent of the Louisiana State 
Lottery, and that Frank Hume, the President of 
the Liquor Dealers’ Association, is a bondsman 
of one of the Commissioners, It therefore 
prays for a thorough investigation of the facts, 
and for the proper enforcement of law and pro- 
tec ion of homes, within the District. The pe- 
tition dreated a breeze as presented by Senator 
Colquitt and commented on by Senators Hawley 
and Ingalls. Wedoubt not something will be 
done about it if the House can be got to be as 
faithful as the Senate. The Commissi ners of 
the District need to have their duty told them 
very plainly by Congress. The whole nation is 
responsible for the moral health of Washington, 
and not a gambling hell or den of vice should 
be allowed to exist. 


ConoressMaN Huiacock, of Syracuse, whose 
candidacy for the United States Senate from 
this state was regarded in rather a humorous 
than a serious light, turns out to be the 
strongest of the three gentlemen who were as- 
pirants for this high office. Until the seven- 
teenth ballot of the Republican caucus, he had 
received only eleven votes, with a single excep- 
tion, when he received twelve votes, aguinst 
forty-six for Senator Miller and thirty-six for 
Mr. Morton. On the seventeenth ballot he re- 
ceived forty-seven votes against forty-six for 
Senator Miller; and on the eighteenth and last 
ballot he received fifty votes, against forty-three 
for Senator Miller; and then his nomination 
was declared unanimous, which, of course, 
meant his election, This result was brought 
about by the withdrawal of Mr. Morton from 
the canvass, and the conceutration of al] the 
Morton votes upon Congressman Hiscock. Mr. 
Morton was a party to the arrangement, and 
urged his friends to co-operate with him ip pro- 
curing the results. The Republicans have 
made no mistake in the election of Congress- 
man Hiscock. He is an able man, ranking 
among the strongest Republicans in the House 
of Representatives, and will do credit to him- 
self and the state in the Senate of the United 
States. The two defeated candidates are also 
able men, and if either had been elected, no 
harm would have come to the Republican 
Party. It so bappens, in this care, that th® 
election of any one of the three geht] men who 
were candidates would have been an exceed- 
ingly good choice. There is, and will be; no 
bitterness of feeling over the result, and there 
would have been none if Mr. Morton or Senator 
Miller bad won the prize. The canvass has 
been conducted in perfectly good temper on all 
sides, and only by honorable means. Toe Re- 
publican Party in this state has not for years 
been ina more harmonious state than at the 
present moment ; and this promises well for the 
next Presidential election. 


We fail to sympathize with the Boston Ad- 
vertiser’s illbumor over the election of Mr. 
Dawes to the Senate, by the votes of Demo- 
crates. That psper and Mr. Bisine thick if 
Giscreditable thing that a Republican senator 
should be indebted to Democrats for his election, 
and it prophesies af sorts of disasters. We re- 
member « distance further back when The Ad- 
vertiser was even more dissatisfied. It was when 
the votes of Democrats first elected Charles 
Sumner to the Senate. The Freesoilers then 





made a formal coalition with the Democrats 
against the eminently “ respectable” Whigs and 
divided the offices between them, The bargain 
was carried out and Sumner went to the Senate ; 
and it was not The Advertiser that said “ Now is 
the Winthrop of our discontent made glorious 
Sumner.” Ont of that coalition rose such 
young statesmen as Sumner, Wilson, Banks, 
Rantoul, and Burlingame. We fail to see why 
it is not a perfectly legitimate thing for a party 
which cannot elect its own candidate to turn 
in its vote to secure the election of the least 
partisan man on the other side. In this case 
Senator Dawes is the ablest and best qualified 
of all the candidates, and we are delighted 
that he secured the prize, 





Tue Senate last week adopted the report of 
the conference committee on the Electoral 
Count bill, and the House of Representatives 
haviog previously agreed to the report, the bill 
now goes to the President for bis signature. 
There can be no doubt that he will sign it ; and 
this will give it the force of law, so far as one 
Congress can, by law, provide how another and 
future Congress shall proceed in counting the 
electoral votes cast for President and Vice- 
President. We do not believe that one Congress 
can legislatively prescribe how another Conzress 
shall act on this subject ; and yet the bill, being 
paased and signed by the President, will dcubt- 
less, under all ordinary circumstances, be 
treated as a law, and thus be a rule for counting 
the electoral votes. The distinguishing feature 
of thia bill consists in the fact that the question, 
Who are electorr, being détermined by the 
proper authorities of the state in which they are 
appoiated, is not open to any examination by 
the two Houses of Congress when assembled for 
counting the electoral votes. Each s:ate ap- 
points electors, and determines who are ap- 
pointed ; and its decision is in fio sense review- 
able by Congress. If in any state no such 
decision has been made, then Congress decides 
the point, the two Houses acting separa ly, 
and concurring on the question of fact. We 
thnk that the bil), in the absence of a constitu- 
tional amendment regulating this whole subject, 
is a judicious and wise measure, and may, in 
certsin emergencies, save the country from 
serious difficulties. 


Tae Commissioner of Libor Statistics in this 
state, in his report to the legislature, says that 
in 1885 there were 222 strik.s in the state, and 
that in 1886 the number was 1,900, showing an 
enormous increase of labor strikes as compared 
with the previous,year. There were more than 
six labor disturbances of some sort for every 
working day during the year 1886. The Com- 
missioner has been able in only fifty-eight of 
the 1,900 strikes to ascertain the cost of these 
strikes ; and in these fifty-eight strikes he sets 
down the cost to empleyers and the employed at 
the round sum of $3,000,000,-the greater part 
of which was the lossof wages on the part of 
workingmen. One would think that working- 
men would after awhile learn something, from 
their own sad experience, in regard to the un- 
wisdom of labor strikes, as well as the inexpe- 
diency of surrend:+ring their freedom of action to 
the arbitrary dictation of any labor ‘* boss,” or 
the executive committee of any labor orgapiza- 
tion. In nine cases out of ten they are the 
principal sufferers from strikes ; and seldom do 
they gain anything thereby as a compensation 
therefor. We recommend every workingman 
to determine for bimself whether he will con- 
tinue in the eervice of his employer, ard not let 
anybody else determine this question for him. 
No one else is so competent to decide this point 
for him as he is himself. 


Ma. Baxer, the Superintendent of State Pris- 
ons in this state, in his annual report, urges the 
legislature to adopt some de finite and fixed plan 
for the employment of the convicts. The last 
legisiature did nothing at all adequate to the 
emergencies of the situation. At the Auburn 
prison several hundred convicts have been in 
a state of idlenesd during the larger part of 
the past year, because there was nothing for 
them to do; and this, besides being exceedingly 
bad in its effects on them, has led toa deficiency 
of over eighty thousand dollars in that prison. 
Fortunately, tbe surplus over expenses at Sing 
Sing and Clinton, where contracts prewously 
moade have not expired, will be about enough to 
wipe out this deficiency for the past year. Mr. 
Baker suggests that if it be the settled policy of 
the state that no contracts shall hereafter be 
made for the employment of any prisoners, the 
legislature ought amply to provide for the state 
account system, or the piece-price system, or for 
both of them to be tried together, which he 
thinks better, that the state may, from actual 
experiment: ascertain which of these two sys- 
tems is on the whole productive of the best 
resul’s. It is to be hoped that the legislature, 
now in sersiop, will have the courag: to teke 
some action on this subject. We have no douot 
that the contract system is far the best s,s em 
that can be adopted, and that the majority of the 
people woald so judge if the matter were fairly 
and fully presented to them. Bat if this is, for 
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the present at least, out of the question, then 


let the legislature by the adoption of one 
or both of the other two systems, settle the mud- 
dle in this state on the subject of prison labor. 
The policy of dodging the subject by half-way 
measures hag been tried quite long enough. 
The time has come for definite and positive ac- 
tion. So Mr. Baker thinks, and we entirely 
agree with him on this point. 


Ovn American Robert College gets notice on 
all sides during this Bulgarian trouble. The 
Vienna correspondent of the London Times 
gives a sketch of the three Bu'garian delegates 
visiting the European capita's, M. Grekoff, M. 
Stci'off, and M. Caltcheff. The first of the three 
isa man of widdie age. Of the other two the 
writer says: 


“ M. C, Stolloff, now Minister of Justice, was born 
at Philippopolis, and is not more than thirty years 
old. He was formerly Political Secretary to Prince 
Alexander. M, Stoiloff received his education at 
Robert College, Constantmople, and afterward 
graduated in law at the University of Heidelberg 
He speaks English, French and German with equal 
fluency, and is a man of very great abilities. 

“M,C. Caltcheff was also born at Philippopolis, 
and educated at Robert College. The nigh moral 
training imparted at this excellent school, under 
Dr. Washburn’s direction, has been invaluable in 
forming an honorable and efficient class of officials 
for the Bulgarian service; and M. Caltcheff is one 
of the most brilliant among the many well-edu- 
cated pupils of the college, who astonish strangers 
visiting Bulgaria by their knowledge of English and 
their English modes of thought. M. Caltcheff is 
thirty-two years old, and passes for being the richest 
man in Bulgaria.” 


It ia strange that the efforts to complete the en- 
dowments of Robert College should be so slow 
in reaching success, 





Iy foreign publishers were as courteous as 
foreign editorr, there would be less need of in- 
ternational copyright. A case in point is the 
courtesy of the Pall-Mall Gazette. I+ said in a 
recent issue : 


“ Mr, Eimund Gosse has a short poem, which he 

entities‘ The School of Faith,’ in the New York 
INDEPENDENT, a paper to which another English po- 
et—Lord Tennysou—has, we believe, contributed. 
As the subject really appears to have been sug- 
gested by a recent controversy in whic) our readers 
took some interest, we venture to give a few 
verses, Literary courtesy, if not the law of copy. 
right, forbids a full quotation.” 
It then proceeds to quote five of the seven 
stanzas, We would really not have minded if 
the other two stanzas had been included. We 
are quite willing Yhat any poems published by 
us, even if as long as ** Locksley Hall Sixty Years 
After,” should be copied entire, if only creait be 
given to the author and to THz INDEPENDENT. 
We are said to publish more good poetry than 
any @.her periodical in America, and we are glad 
to have the benefi: of it as wide-spread as possi- 
ble. Ss 

Mr. NatHan Haskexxi Doiz, whose interest 
in Russian literature is well known through bis 
tranalations, writes us the following note in re- 
gard to the spelling of Turgeneff’s name: 


PHILADELPHIA, Jan. 17th, 1887. 
To THE EDITOR OF THE INDEPENDENT: - 


Sir .—I was intereste1 in Miss Hapgood’s note in 
regard to the spelling of Russian names, and quite 
agree with her that no one follows a consistent sys- 
tem of transliteration. Still it is possible, and 
would be desirable to reaci a greater uniformity 
than now obtains. Unfortunately, German, 
French and Polish methods influence our spelling ; 
thus Chernuischeveki comes into English in haifa 
dozen different forms, of which the German, 
Techernyechewskij, is the most barbarous, and the 
Polish the least in appearance like the original. 

The objections to making Miss Hapg00d’s Turgen- 
ef the accepted way, are that it does not indicate 
the syllable on which the accent falls, and secondly, 
that it doubies the final f. All Russian words ex- 
cept those that end in a vowel, end in either the one 
or the other of two silent or semi-silent characters, 
which offer the Russian spelling-reformer a fine 
text. The Russian final }, followed by the one, 
sounds nearly like our / (between the power of the 
English words of and of); with the other it has the 
dying sound of ov. The most accurate way, there- 
fore, of spelling the novelist’s name would be 
Turgénief, the acute accent indicating both the 
stress and the hard character of the g (as in get). 
The double / is an echo of the French. Where it 
comes to such word as Orel, pronounced Ar-ydl, or 
Potemkin, pronounced Pat-yom-kien, no consist- 
ency is desirable, and indeed the tech or tch or ch 
or ¢ or cz representing one character of the Russian 
is a stumbling-block, especially when it occurs in 
the middie of a word; still more so is the schisch 
or shich or sheh or « 1z which, in Russian, is also 
Tepresented by one character. 

As for the final ski or sky or skiy or skij, the pref- 
erence would be for the first form, remembering 
that the i has the Italian sound, since the Italian i 
is necessarily a n and absolutelyrepresents 
the adjective ending of many family names; the 
form sky suggests the pronunciation of our Bogiish - 
word sky, and, moreover, the vowel y bas beep 


has, in spite of some obvious faults, 


> vantage over English, At icast it always spel! 
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foreign names phonetically ,thus saving at least five 
letters on such a name as La Rochefoucanld. 
Very respectfully, 
NaTuAaN HaSKELL DOLE. 





A FRIEND gives us the following facts, in re- 
gard to a college spree, which were obtained 
from one of the students connected with a cer- 
tain college whose officers have hitherto taken a 
deep interest in intercollegiate games, boat- 
races, etc. In a desperate contest not long ago, 
says our informant, a whole class by permission 
left college to be p tas witnesses of one of 
the “manly sports’ above spoken of. They were 
absent, professor and students, a whole day 
or more attending this affair. When the class 
assemblei on its return, the professor afore- 
said, found, as a matter of course, every 
student wholly unprepared for the recitation. 
“Well, boys,” said the professor, “I see I shall be 
obliged to mark you all deficient to-day, but 
never mind ; we have won the battle, and tkat is 
glory enough for one day; the class is dis- 
missed.” As the boys arose from their seats to 
leave,one of them said : “‘Professor,three cheers 
for oid ——-! ‘Rah! ‘rah! ’rah!” in which 
the professor and all the boys joined with 
a yell that nearly started the roof. We 
ask our readers, who have sons in col- 
lege, if they bargained for and are in 
favor of that sort of an ‘* education.” 
Those colleges which grant their students leave 
of absence to witness or participate in such 
sports - c»mmonly called inter-collegiate games 
—Wwe say are directly responsible for ali the 
evil consequences which follow. They can- 
not separate these gatherings from these evile, 
such asthe loss of time, the waste of mon- 
ey, the demoralization of character, the 
drinking, betting, swearing, card-playing, 
smoking, and often worse praciives. We 
enter our solemn prot st against the right of 
any college officials to permit their students to 
leave their studies and go away to engage in any 
such damaging “spree,” or “contest,” or 
“sport.” Colleges are not built or endowed 
for any such purpose. 





Tue killing of a boy by Pinkerton’s Police 
last week, revives the outcry against the present 
constabulary system. It is the duty of the 

tate to protect. the life and property of its citi- 
zens; but the existence of such a body as Pink- 
erton’s Police proves that the State lamentably 
fails of this duty. He who depends upon the 
police of his municipality to defend his prop- 
erty ia thia time of strikes and lawlessness, will 
count in vain ; to secure proper protection, he 
must employ and pay for it himself. Pinker- 
ton’s mep, thus, are his only refuge. The 
State simply authorizes these men to act; but, 
beyond that, it shirks its duties. The mere fact 
that the State allows another to do what should 
be its work exclusively, is a deep disgrace. The 
question of how far the men who killed the boy, 
are to be blamed or to what extent punished, 
is quite another matter. We are inclined to 
say, perhaps somewhat paradoxically, that they 
are blamable, but not punishable. The princi- 
ple of law is well-known ani established, that 
he who opposes the arm of the law, in any man- 
ner, does so at the peril of his life. The police 
were assaulted, and they fired upon the crowd, 
killing one of the offenders. But they should 
have considered that their assailants were boye, 
and that the missiles thrown were only ice and 
snow. In point of fact, the boy's life seema to 
have been taken needlessly. Stil), it may bs 
considered doubtful if the officers will be con- 
victed of any crime. 


...-In a recent addrees at Brockton, Mase. 
Gen. Lew Wallace said a word out of his obser- 
vation as United States Minister to Turkey, 
about the American missionaries in that Empire: 

**I have often been asked what of the missionaries 
of the East; are they true, and do they serve their 
Master? And I have always been a swift witness 
to say—and I say it now, solemnity and emphatically 
—that if anywhere on the face of this earth there 
exists a band of devout Christian men and women 
it is these. I personally know many, men and 
women, and the names of Dr. and Mrs. Riggs, the 
names of Woods, Bliss, Pettibone, Herrick Dwight, 
and otbers, spring up in my memory most vividly. 
Their work is of that kind whick will in the future 
be productive of the greatest good. They live and 
die in the work. One I know has been in the work 
fifty years. They are God’s people, and they 
should be remembered and sustained by us.” 


.. Two great educational gifts have been an- 
nounced this week, the one of a million dollars, 
from Mr. J. G. Clark for a university in Worces- 
ter, Mass.,and the other of Ex-President White’s 
magnificent historical library to Cornell Uni- 
versity. Mr. Clark’s announced gift isa nuble 
one, but Worcester does not need s university, 
snd a million dollars will not found one in 
Massachusetts, though it would in Dakota. 
We wish it might be used to increase the value 
of the Technolégical Institute of Worcester, or, 
if a Clark University were desired, thet it might 
be spent in endowing a great institution in one 
of our Western territories. Ex: President White's 
great gift will be followed by the erection of » 
magnificent library building. 





.++sDr. MoGlynn's people stand firm. There 
were last Sunday no collections, and no even- 
ing service—an unparalleled event. The new 
pastor did not venture to show himself, On the 
game evening nearly ten thousand people 
crowded Medison Square Garden to hear Michael 
Davitt, and some thousands were unable to se- 
cure admission. Mr. Davitt’s references to Dr. 
McGlynn were cheered to the echo, and so was 
his contemptuous abuse of Cardinal Simeoni, 
whose name was hissed and booted by that vast 
assembly of Irish Catholics. The keyno‘e of the 
meeting was “‘as much religion as you please 
from Rowe but no politics,” The pot is boiling, 
and the Archbishop has not yet got the victory 
over the people. 


...The Executive Committee of the Freed- 
meh’s Aid Society has promptly referred the 
Caulkins case back again to the trustees of 
Chattanooga University with the same recom- 
mendation as before. The trustees must now 
decide whether they will or will not comply 
with the demand of the Committee. The Board 
of Managers of the Freedmen’s Aid Society is 
to meet F. bruary 22), to take action concern- 
ing the formal decision of the Chattanooga 
trustees to exclude colored men from the Uni- 
versity. That decision should be reversed; 
and we hope that a mejority of the managers 
will so decide. This much, we believe, the sen- 
timent of the Church imperatively demands. 


.-..President Cleveland, when a candidate 
for the Presidency, expressed the opinion that 
Federal officers for the territories should be 
selected ‘‘from citizens previously resident 
therein.” He has already appointed five Gov- 
ernors of territories, aod not one of them was 
previously resident in the territory for which 
he was appointed. We did not believe that Grov- 
er Cleveland—notwithstanding his early profes- 
sions and zeal for reform—was a fit man to be 
President and the result has convinced most 
people, evenin the Democratic Party, that we 
were right. 


.+++This is one of Gladstone's wise sayings in 
his article on Tennyson's poem : 

*Tobserve that in the sphere of the State, the 
business of the last half century bas been in the 
Main a process of setting free the individual man, 
that he may work out his vocation without wanton 
hindraoce, as bis Maker will have him do. If, in- 
stead of this, Government is to work out his voca- 
tion for him, I for one am not sanguine as to the re 
sult.”’ 


«..+.The ecclesiastical authorities in the Cath. 
o.ic Church cap, in the light of recent demon- 
strations, have no doubt that Father McGlynn 
has the confidence and devoted friendship of his 
recent parishioners and of Catholics generally. 
He may be technically an offender against the 
order of the Church; but he is the kind ofa 
man who is quite sure to win for himself the 
sympathy and kind regards of other men. 


.-The article in Taz INDEPENDENT by ‘'A Ro- 
man Catholic Layman,” on the McGlynn case, 
will deserve attention. The writer is a distic- 
guished RomanCatholic,and has great experience 
in, and knowledge of, that Church. He repre- 
sente, however, the liberal element in the 
Church which resents ecclesiastical interference 
and tyranny. We shall publish a second article 
from the same pen. 


.-The re-election of General Hawley, of 
Connecticut, and Senator Dawee, of Massachu- 
sette, to the Senate of the United States, con- 
tinues in the Senate two gentlemen who are in 
every way worthy of the honor, and both of 
whom are sound and reliable Republicans, and 
will unfalteringly support the principles of the 
Republican party. They are thoroughly tried 
men. 


«+The Amherst system by which representa. 
tives of the students co-operate with the faculty 
in maintaining order has been substantially 
adopted at Harvard, and is now to be triej, 
under the designation of a Students’ Conference 
Committee, at Princeton. It can hardly help 
increasing the harmony between faculty and 
students. 


.. It is a fajthful saying and worthy ofall ac- 
ceptation, that Christ Jesus came into the world 
to save sinners.” Hear that, ye men and wo- 
men who wish to find salvation. Go to.Christ 
by repentance toward God and faith in Christ 
ani you will find the salvation you want, and 
must have or die in your sins. 


.-The Senate last week agreed to the re- 
newal of the treaty with the Hawaiian Islandr, 
continuing it for seven years longer. Finan- 
cially we gain nothing by this treaty; yet it is 
wise that we should have a foothold in these 
Islands, éspecially in view of the desire of at 
least three of the large nations of Europe to 
get possession of them. 


..-«MoQuade is at last safely landed in Sing 
Sing, where he will stay for some time ; and tbe 
Democratic party of this city will thereby lose 
one vow at the next election, while the cause of 
justice and public decency will be the gainer. 


.-. It is a burning shame and « stain on r ' 


senator can vote against confirming Mr. 
Matthews as Recorder, not because he isa Demo- 
crat, but because he is a black Democrat. 

...Dr. McGlynn’s friends declare that he has 
notin his speeches discussed Henry George’s 
land theories, but that he has confined himself 
to supporting Henry George as a friend of the 
people, and a candidate for mayor. 

.-If but one appeal was, after conviction, 
allowed in criminal cases, and that, ‘too, directly 
to the highest court of the state, the swiftness 
with which penalty would follow crime would 
be greatly increased. 

...."* Reciprocity of discourtesy,” a phrase 
credited to Mr. Sumner, is a very good descrip- 
tion of the bill reported by Senator Edmunds on 
the fishery question. 
—_—_—_—_—_—————— 

TO OUR READERS. 


Ir any of our subscribers have friends 
whom they would like to have see a copy 
ot Tut INDEPENDENT with a view, possibly, 
to subscribing, we should be very glad to 
receive the name and address on a postal 
card, and we will then forward the papers. 

We are continually having inquiries from 
non-subscribers for certain copies of our 
paper conta‘ning some special article which 
they would like to read, which in very 
many cases are out of print. The obvious 
moral i:, that as every number of Tue INDE- 
PENDENT contains matter of specia: interest 
to every one, the only thing to do is to sub- 
scribe and receive the paper regularly. The 
cost of the paper is ridicuously small, com- 
para‘ively speaking. Thus a subscription 
for 5 years costing $10, or the cost in a club 
of 5 paying $2 a year each, amounts to 
only four cents a week. 

A large proportion of our old subscribers 
in renewing, do so for two to five years 
thus securing the paper at a merely 
nominal price. 

TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


One month.......$ .80/One year....... .@ 8.00 
Three months... .75|/Two years....... 5.00 
Four moaths.... 1.00/Three years... . 7.00 
Six months....... 1.50)Four years..... 8.50 
Nine months.... 2.25|Five years..... 10.00 


Single subscribers can avail themselves 
of the above, and any one wishing to raise 
aclub should read the following 








OLUB RATES. 
Two subscriptions. ............+++++.$2.50 each, 
Three ” Sneonnsesesserceese Ee. © 
Four * dnteteebsencccesnne SE. | 
Five os ecccscocscesocscteen MEO. * 


Any number over five at $2.00 each. 

Sampie copies of Taz INDEPENDENT will 
be sent free to any address. 

Subscriptions will not be received from 
subscription agents upon club terms, but 
special rates will be furnished them upon 
application. 

OLUB LIST FOR 1887. 

Individuals, reading-rooms, societies, 
any one wishing to subscribe for any news- 
paper or magazine, in connection with 
Tue INDEPENDENT, can save money by con- 
sulting our Club List and ordering there- 
from. We have filled a large number of 
orders during the past month for other 
papers and magazines, and shall be glad to 
receive any further orders. 


RENEWALS. 

We urge our readers to renew their sub- 
scriptions a week or two before their expi- 
ration, so that no numbers of the paper 
may be lost by them. 


ee _______ 
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FARMING, FERTILIZING, AND BIG OROPS, 


Ture is scarcely a farmer in the country 
who is not, at the present time, carefully con- 
sidering what he can do to increase his crops, 
and thereby increase his yearly income. Ex- 
penses come along regularly through tbe year, 
and he knows they must be met promptly in 
casb, and unless there is a goodly amount of 
reserve capital to draw upon—the savings of the 
past—there is always danger in farming, as in 
other business, of going behind hand. Build- 
ings must be kept in repair, and mow and then 
a coat of paint is required. Some improvements 
are demanded, more fruit trees may be wanted, 
better stock and more of it, must be 
bought or raised, and, whatis now thought of 
more and more, is the ornamental work to be 
done about the homestead in the way of grading, 
planting of shade trees, flowering sbrabberys, 
rose-bushes, eto. The next thiogs considered 
are those relating to the vegetable garden, to 
the planting of corn, potatoes, seed-sowing, 
etc. Then follows the matter of new machinery. 
A new mowing-macbine, or horse-rake, or plow, 
or barrow, or thresher, or other newly invented 
labor-saving implements are thought of, All 
these things, of course, cost monty, and no 
farmer can get them without money. The 
money must come from the farm, or the sav- 
ings bank, or by mortgaging his property, or the 
farmeér must, in some other way ran into debt. 
Those who have conservative views and are 
good managers will try and make the farm pay 
all ite yearly bills and leave a fair margin beside 
to go into the savings bank “for a rainy day.” 

Now we think that those farmers who early 
plan to do their work more thoroughly and sys- 
tematically than they have done, will succeed the 
best. In order to have good crops and steadily in-* 
creasing crops, year by year, there must ea plan 
for such results. If ten acres only can be culti- 
vated in the very best manner, that number 
should be the utmost limit. If five only can 
bave the best attention, the number should be 
limited to five. If those acres thus to be cul- 
tivated are properly plowed, harrowed and ma- 
nured, the financial results are almost sure— 
surer we think, in the long run, than apy 
other investment that man can make, 
In early considering and _ settling all 
these important matterr, one thing must 
not be overlooked or neglected. There 
must be an abuadance of manure used and also 
the very best kind of seed and a plenty of it. 
Farmere seldom fail in over fertilizing their 
ground, or in using too much gocd seed. There 
is not one farmer in ‘-n, probably, who has 
sufficient stable manure todo what is required 


therefore, is to buy some first-class fertilizers 
from some reputable manufacturer, who has a 
good name to preserve untarnished, and with 
it responsibility. We advise every farmer 
among our readers to send at once to 
Messrs. Lister Brothers, of Newark, N. J., for 
facts and particulars, price jists, etc., in regard 
to their popular fertilizers. This reputable 
concern has been known and patronized by us 
for nearly twenty-five years. They are believed 
to be at the very front among the few very large 
manufacturers in that line of business. Their 
yearly sales are now immense, and seem to be 
stesdily increasing. Their long experience, 
energy and integrity have secured them a host 
of friends, while they, by producing only the 
best grade of goode, have been of great advantage 
to the trade generally. Had they used inferior 
materials—as some have—and sent abroad from 


their factories fertilizers of an inferior quality, 
the whole business, with others as well as them- 
selves, would bave been greatly damaged. A 
letter’ to this highly ~~ and responsible 
firm will have prompt at > and will answer 
the purpose ag a personal visit. This, after a 
long per sonal experience, we assure our readers 
to be the fact. 
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THE INTER-STATE COMMERCE 
BILL. 


Tar Inter-State Commerce Bill was last 
week passed by the Senate by a vote of 
48 to 15, and by the House of Representa- 
tives by a vote of 219 to 41. Tuis ehowsa 
large majority in both Houses of Congress 
in favor of it, and settles the question that 
the bill will become a law whether the 
President approves of it or not. The prob- 
ability is that he will sign it. 

There is no doubt about the power of 
Congress to enact such a law. The Copn- 
stitution expressly declares that Congrees 
shall have power ** to regulate commerce 
between the several s'ates’’—that is to say, 
the transportation of commodities and 
passengers, whether by land or water, 
from one state to another, and all the 
agencies engaged in such transportation. 
To regulate such commerce is to make 
rules which must be observed in conduct- 
ing the business. The power of establish- 
ing such rules is exclusively vested in 
Congress. 

The Iater-State Commerce Bill just passed 
by Congress is the firat exercise of this 
power in respect to railroads, and is the 
result of more tuan ten years’ agitation of 
the subject. There is no doubt of a strong 
popular demand for some legislation to 
prevent unjust discrimination of railroads 
against individual shippers, or against 
specific localities, or against kinds of 
freight to which the same conditions 
apply. Complaints of such discrimina- 
tions have for years been made, and Con- 
gress has at last by this bill responded to 
these complaints. We have no doubt that 
there is justice in these complaints, and 
that railroad corporations have too often 
assumed that they were a law unto them- 
selves, and practically above the laws of 
the land. A wide spread feeling exists 
among the people, particularly in the 
Western and Sjuthern Stater, that the 
time had fully come to place railroads 
under the restraint of law in respect to 
the matters complained of; and this ex- 
plains the large majority in both Houses 
of ;Congrees in favor of the Inter-State 
Commerce Biil. 

Whether this bill will gain the end aimed 
at or not, is quite another question. It 
strikes us that its provisions in respect to 
the pooling system, which ie by no means 
necessarily an evil, and in respect to the 
long and short haul question are not wise, 
and that the experiment of enforcing them 
will speedily reves! the necessity of impor- 
tant modifications of the law. Coprgress 
has attempted, in a single legislative act, 
to do too much in the matter of railway 
regulation. It would, in our judgment, 
have acted more wisely in doing less for 








the time being, and then, in the light of 
experience, advancing to more stringent 
legislation should the facts call for it. It 
is not to be forgotten that railroad corpor- 
ations have some rights as well as the 
people, and that these rights should not be 
abridged or violated in the attempt to pro- 
tect the rights of the peeple. 





REPUDIATING STATES. 


Tuere are plenty of ways devised to 
punish corporations, cities and individu- 
als for wrong-doing of any sort, includ- 
ing repudiation. Why should not states 
be compelled to do right as well as indi- 
viduals? We answer, without argument, 
that they should. There ought to be some 
way to obtain both justice and money from 
all those repudiating states which refuse to 
pay their honest debts. Congress should 
provide such a way speedily. There are 
state bonds to the amount of millions upon 
millions now in possession of the people, 
thousands of whom cannot afford to lose 
their money. Many millions of these bonds 
are held in Europe, and there seems to be 
no way to obtain a dollar on them from the 
states which issued them. As things now 
are, the whole nation is suffering by such 
wickedness. We have a bad name, and are 
called a ‘‘nation of repudiators.” Where 
are the men in Congress who will dare face 
the facts and then present them plainly to 
the public. We expect as states and as a 
nation, that people will be honest, and why 
not make Jaws to punish such monumental 
offenders, called states, which by precept 
and example, are teaching and practicing 
downright dishonesty and immorality of the 
worst sort—viz., that brand which success- 
fully defies the interference of the whole 
world. 

lt is said that states can sue each other 
when a private citizen asks them so to do, 
on just grounds. Perhaps so. We trust 
that no repudiating state will henceforth 
appear in market as a borrower of money 
—or ever obtain a single dollar on credit, 
from any quarter, until it makes an honest 
set'lement of all its debts. Let sll appli- 
cationsand applicants understand distinct- 
ly, in plain English, that repudiators have 
no standing whatever except among 
thieves and robbers, In this connection 
we invite attention to the following facts: 

The United States Government holds in 
trust for the benefit of the Indian tribes, 
$1,710,000 -of bonds issued by Southern 
States, on which default has been made. 
About $50,000,000 of the same defaulted 
secutitics are held by private parties in this 
city. E. L. Andrews, of No. 52 Broadway, 
is attorney for certain New Yo k holders 
of the repudiated bonds. 

He has lately written to Secretary Lamar, 
urging that the United Statessue the de- 
faulting states, claiming that the United 
States has the power to bring an action 
against any one of the repudiating states, 
while a private individual cannot. Secre- 
tary Lamar has referred the matter to At- 
torney-General Garland. If the United 
States should bring the desired suits and 
win them, the individual holders of the 
bonds would profit along with the Govern- 
ment, which now annually makes good to 
the Indians the interest which the states 
refuse to pay. We ask the Attorney.Gen- 
eral to make a prompt reply to Secretary 
Lamar’s request for information. 





THE CIRCUIT COURTS AND NA- 
TIONAL BANKS. 


Tue Revised Statutes of the United 
States give to the Circuit Courts of the 
United States original jurisdiction of all 
suits in law or equity brought by or against 
national banks, provided that the matter in 
dispute exeeeds the sum of five hundred 
dollars. Congress, by Section 4 of the Act 
of July 12th, 1882 (22 U.S. Stats. at Large, 
162), subsequently provided that the juris- 
diction of these courts in suits thereafter 
brought by or against national banks, ex- 
cept suits brought between them and the 
United States, or its officers or agents, 
‘*ghall be the same as, and not other than, 
the jurisdiction for suits by or against 
banks, not orgavized under any law of the 
United States, which do or might do bank- 
ing busiaess where such national banking 
associations may be doing business when 
such suits may be begun.” This act re- 





peals all laws and parts of laws of the 
United States that are inconsistent with 
that enactment. 

Judge Wallace, of the Circuit Court of 
the United States for the Southern District 
of New York, in Cooper vs. The Leather 
Manufacturers’ National Bank of this city, 
29 Fed. Rep. 161, comments as follows 
upon this act of 1882: 

‘This language is so explicit as to seem to 
leave no room for reasonable doubt that Con- 
gress intended to prohibit national banks from 
invoking any jurisdiction in suits in which they 
are plaintiff or defendant, not open to banks not 
organized under any law of the United States. 
The defendant has sought to remove this suit 
from the state court upon the sole ground that 
it is a corporation under the laws of the United 
States, and that, therefore, the suit is one aris- 
ing under the laws of the United States. If its 
position is correct, the section referred to is 
practically nugatory legislation by Congress, 
because in all cases a national bank can resort 
tu the jurisdiction of the Circuit Court by re- 
moval, when it is plaintiff, by bringing its action 
in the State Cuurt, and then removing it to the 
Circuit Court, and, when it is defendant, by 
removal merely.” 

Judge Wallace, upon this view of the in- 
tention of Congress, remanded the case 
before him to the State Court from which 
it was sought to remove it into the Circuit 
Court for trial. The evident design of 
Congress, in the fourth section of the Act 
of 1882, was that national banks should 
have no privelige in respect to suits in the 
Circuit Courts of the United States, not 
equally possessed by banks organized under 
state laws, and that in this respect both 
classes of banks should stand on the same 
footing. 


GOVERNOR RUSH ON THE LABOR 
QUESTION. 


Governor Rusu, in bis recent message, 
exactly hit the nail onthe head when he 
said: ‘* Every one’s right to work for him_ 
self, or torany one else on such terms as 
he may choose to make, must be main, 
tained at all hazards.” All workingmen, 
trades-unions, and Kaights of Labor would 
do well to ponder the great principle of 
freedom contained in these words; and 
having pondered it, they would do better 
in always “observing it. Strikers who quit 
the work of their employer have t»o often 
assumed not only their right to do so, but 
also their right, even by violence, to pre- 
vent everybody else from doing the work 
which they refuse todo. This is not sim- 
ply exercising their own right to work or 
not as they please, but isa gross and out- 
rageous trespass upon the rights of the em- 
ployer, and also upon the rights of other 
workingmen who would be glad to occupy 
the places which they have abandoned. 
This abominable usurpation on the part of 
strikers has ledto many scenes of rioting 
and violence in this country during the 
past year. Labor organizations have there. 
by lost credit with the people. It is to be 
hoped that the year upon which we have 
just entered will show a better record. It 
certainly will do soif these organizations 
are capable of learning anything frum ex- 
perience. 


THE SALARIES OF FEDERAL 
JUDGES. 

Tue Bar Association of this city has re- 
cently taken action in regard to the stinted 
and niggardly manner in which the judges 
of the United States, especially the Circuit 
and District judges, are paid for their 
services. The Association expresses the 
opinion that the Circuit Judge for Second 
Circuit, which includes this state, should 
receive an annual salary of at least nine 
thousand dollars, with an allowance of at 
leart two thousand dollars for traveling 
ana other expenses incidental to bis office, 
and that the District judges in the state 
should receive a salary of not less than 
seven thousand dollars per annum. We 
entirely agree with the Association in this 
opinion, and also agree with it in the opia- 
ion that, as a general fact applicable to 
the whole country, the judges of the 
United States Courts, particularly the Cir- 
cuit and District Courts, are most shame- 
fully treated by the G»vernment in the 
matter of salaries. They are not honestly 
paid what they earn. 

We are a nation of about sixty millions 

people, and abundantly able to pay these 
judges a rate of salaries adequate tw the 














importance and character of their services, 
We want the best lawyers in the land to 
man our Federal judiciary; and such law- 
yers can do vastly better by selling their 
services to clients than they can by selling 
them to the Government. The rate of 
compensation repels rather than invites 
their acceptance of appointments to the 
judicial service of the United States. The 
couatry loses far more than it gains by this 
mean and contemptible policy. 

The fault is with Congress, and the rem- 
edy must be found in Congress. Several 
bills have, from time to time, been intro- 
duced into one or the other House of Con- 
gress, looking to a correction of this impol- 
icy, and, indeed, this actual wrong; but, 
as yet, nothing has been done. It is to be 
hoped that Congress will, at last, wake 
up, and do the just and right thing by the 
judges of our Federal courts. Congress 
may be assured that the people will heartily 
approve of such action. 





REDUCING THE TAXES. 


We are in favor of reducing texation, as 
our readers very well know. An intelligent 
merchant of this city, and a most decided 
temperance map, too, writes us that 

“This odious Internal Revenue law, it was 
promised by Thaddeus Stevens in 1861, would 
be repealed at the close of the War. Presidents 
Grant, Hayes, Garfield, and Arthur, in their 
annual messages, called upon Congress to repeal 
the law. The Republican Party refused to 
lighten the people’s burdens, and $100,000,000 
surplus annually has been the result. The 
effect was to bring in a Democratic administra- 
tion. 

“Unless the Democratic Party keep one of 
the promises of their platform to ‘ reduce taxa- 
tion,’ 1888 will see another political revointion. 

‘Abolish the internal revenue law! and if 
taxes should be imposed on whisky, let it be in 
the shape of a state tax. This would be, indeed, 
a boon to the pe»ple of the state, and the tax 
would be paid by the consumers, who should 
bear the tax.” 

So long as the State of New York, or any” 
other state, is obiiged to collect taxes on 
property, of any sort, from the people, we 
are in favor of the taxation of spirituous 
liquors, in such 8 way as will compel con- 
sumers to pay dearly for their drinks. 

We would not stop there, but wou'd in- 
sist on prohibiting the liquor traffic entire- 
ly, except for medicinal and mechanical 
purposes, and then under the severest re- 
strictions. So long, however, as liquor is 
sold, and until we can have prohibition, jet 
it not be exempt from taxation, we say. 
We demand its extermination as a bever- 
age, at the earliest moment as we would 
any other poisop. Alcohol is used exten- 
sively by chemists, druggists and others 
for safe and honest purposes. For such 
uses and purpo*es there is, under present 
circumstances, no sense or reason in taxing 
its manufacture under any pretense what- 
ever. 

If we had a few more business men in 
Congress and a less numher of politicians 
and theorists there, the nation would be 
made glad within one week by a reduction 
of fifty or sixty millions annually in our 
taxes. Let us have, in Congress, more work 
and less talk. 





STATE RIGHTS AND VIRGINIA 
COUPONS. 


Tus Supreme Court of the United States 
has decided that the matured coupons an- 
nexed to the bonds issued under the fund- 
ing act of 1871, passed by the legislature of 
Virginia, are good for the payment of all 
taxes and other dues to that State. The 
legislature of Virginia last winter passed a 
law appointiog the executive officers of this 
state, a beard on whose order the treasur- 
ér of the state was to pay to collectors of 
taxes all expenses resulting from their re- 
fusal to receive coupons in payment of tax- 
es. Since the paseage of this act, there 
has been a continual fight between the 
state officers and the United States’s Courts, 
and the result has been unfavorable to the 
state of Virginia. The state has already 
paid large sums in the way of expenses for 
the stupidity of this law. 

The holders of Virginia bonds, as we un- 
derstand, intend to bring before the Cir- 
cuit Court of the United States for Virgin- 
ia the distinct question whether the act 

of the legislature passed last winter is con- 
stitutional, also to ask from Judge Bond, a 
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restraining order prohibiting the further 
payment of money, as provided for by this 
act, to obstruct the receipt of coupons for 
taxes. This proposed movement has 
brought forth the old state sovereignty 
how], of which we heard so much in other 
years. The Richmond Whig: advises the 
officers of the state to pay no attention to 
the summons of the United States Court, 
and proceed right on with the execution of 
the state law called in question. Judge 
Bond will finda very prompt remedy for 
these officers, if they follow the advice of 
the Whig: and this consists in shutting 
them up in jail for contempt of Court, and 
heepiug them there until they conclude to 
obey his order. Virginia has put herself 
to an immense amount of trouble by un- 
dertaking to cheat her creditors out of 
their just rights, and there is more trouble 
for herin the future, unless she abandons 
this dishonest attempt. 


Tue following figures will show the 
enormous advance in the prices of our city 
bank stocks during the past twelve months} 
We quote the comparative value such only 
as were sold at the Trustees public sale 
on the 20th inst. by Adrian B. Muler & Co. : 





1886. 1887. 

Bid. Bid, 
GB vnc ciccccccccceccsccsccccces 265 811 
SE avkGoscegeccodec cectcecs 116 =—:184 
Fourth National...... ......... 1263 142% 
NN, dick, scovincucness 100 «1144 
Importers’ & Traders’.......... 25 86325 
Leather Manufacturers’........ 169 8204 
Manhattan... ......0..ss02ss00e 151 168% 
MOGRERIED’. .... ccccccccccscccce 151 1704¢ 
PEE ci cencdcccseccevecede 1382 43=: 188 
BI oo iso Sci cs cc ccce ccccccccce 147 163 
Mechanics’ & Traders’......... 110 1514 
dd cncccscccscccccocece 155 181 
ediiieticsvecnchiesseccece 1530s «171 
Sih. cutrecesuiebescose 198 «= «185 
Sve secctestccesccecce 1145 «119% 
Tradesmen’s.........+...-++0.-++ 101 10634 


The stocks of the other banks of thiscity,not 
named above,have all advanced in value in 
the same proportion. No other securities 
in New York are now held in higher 
estimation than our bank stocks, and it is 
generally believed that quotations will 
will still advance to much higher figures. 





MONETARY AFFAIRS. 


Tue features of the monetary situation, 
for the past week, have been easy, with an 
abundance of loanable funds seeking em- 
ployment; and the readincss of capitalists 
to invest in new enterprises was particu- 
larly noticeable. The setisfactory bank 
statements of last week, and their improved 
condition, has been due, in a great meas- 
ure, to the flow of currency in this direc- 
tion from the interior. The rates of domes- 
tic Exchange on New York at the princi- 
pal cities West and South, have turned in 
favor of this center, and we shall now get 
back the money that has been: steadily 
drawn from our resources since last sum- 
mer to move and market the crops. The 
demand for money, however, has been 
light, owing to the subdued temper of 
speculation. Call loans at the Stocx Ex- 
change have been available at 2@5 per 
cent., the closing rate of yesterday being 4 
per cent. The offerings of commercial 
paper have been moderate, with out-of- 
town banks the principal buyers. First- 
class indorsed bille, with sixty or ninety 
days to run, have been taken at 43@5} per 
cent. discount, four months at 54@6, and 
good single-named paper at 6@7}. 

STOOK MARKET. 

The stock market has been moderately 
active, but without new or important feat- 
ures. Trading has gradually developed a 
firm tone, but fluctuations have been some- 
what erratic,and indicate the feeiing of 
hesitation that still prevails. The group of 
Southera stocks of which Richmond Ter- 
minals is a leading factor have been active- 
ly dealt in, and Reading still holds a prom- 
inent place in the trading. The business 
of the Exchange, however, was principally 
contined to the operations of the room 
traders, and prices have been influenced 
by unimportant and unauthenticated 
rumors that have proved without signifi- 
cance, 80 far as the general situation is 
concerned. The following table gives the 
highest, lowest, and closing quotations: 


Alton & T. H. pf........+ se... 25 
American Express...........++++ 105 
Bug Be BITS. 00 cccccceccrsccsscese =D 
Atlantic & Pacific............... 1,965 
Béston A. L pf............0-. 108 
Buff., Roch & Pitts.............. 16 
Dameron Coal.......0....ceeeeee 23,427 
Canada Southern 11.635 
Canadian Pacific. 2,470 
Cedar Falls & M..............06 900 
Cantral Towa .. ........csesees+ 2,510 
Central Pacific.......cc0- sscoses 8,755 
Chea. & Ohio... 100 
C. & Ohio Ist pf........... «+006 266 
Ches, & O. 24 vf..........00.02+ 5 
Chaite, & AltOM,..0.ccsccccereees © 65 
Chicago and N. W 10,700 
Chicago & NW. pf t 55 
Chi, Bur. & Q........+.++ 790 
Chicago, M. and St. P - 86,850 
Chic,, M. & St. P. pf 432 





0 @ 8 
109 W73s 109 
% 95 9% 
12% 11% 11% 
lol «101101 
Big 84K Bhp 
46% 4136 455% 
61% 59 504g 
6 "64% "64% 
17% 16% 17% 
6K 16 6 
41% 8834 38% 
‘eA ae 
17 «1% 
146 11% 11s 
M4484 
114 112% 11834 
140 140 140 


117% 117% UT% 








Ohi., R. I. & Pac... 796 «12644 125% 125% 
Chi.,8t. L. & P.... ° 60 1B TG «17% 
Chi., St. L. & P. pf. -- 2,555 4036 383g 3835 
Cin., I, St, L, & C..........04+ 400 9835 HBG 
Cin., W. & B......cccccccccccce 3S Os 6 6s 
Cin,, W. & B, pf.......... 200000 blu % % 9% 
Clev. & Pitta...........00-seeees 1G 15036 15036 15035 
C., Cu, O. & Tecrecccseseeecseseceres 95 6% 68 6 


Colorado Coal.... 6,055 3956 3834 88% 
Col., H. V. & Tol......... 61,027 38 84 8684 
Consol. Gas Ce. -- 22,804 86f 88% Bbds 
Den, & R. G, W - 1500 Ww We Wy 


Del. and Hudson................ 9,648 104% 10R5¢ 108% 
Delaware, Lackawanna & W’n., 181,195 137% 184% 13634 
Den, & R.G.........0.ccceeeeeee 3000 2836 2636 2655 


Den, & BR. G. pf...... .scccceeee 7006 GAS GLYG G2B5g 

E. T., V. & Ga., new.. ....... 8652 ly 4 MK 
E. T. & Va., & G. lst pf......... 3022 805% 7% 15 

E. T., Va. & G. 2d pf.......... 16,088 80 wk 2% 
- So 8 87 8 

170 «(19% ««18%Ks«d8K 


410 «18434 13436 18494 
6 86 
- 133 Wy UO 
200 (12% «6125 «(15 





1,260 695 
B1245 66 68% Gh 
1,250 = 61 6s 69 
4,950 168 15634 1553¢ 
100 16 16 16 
Maryland Coal......... ......... WO 17 q 7 
Mem. & Charies.................. 1042 614 68 658 
MS Gaeeenes 000s cocccccocee, Ge 18% 18% 13% 
Mich. Central. ........000+ sesso 2,160 2% 8&8 8 
Mil. & L. 8. & W........00..-0005 1590 70% WwW TW 
Mil. & L. 8. & W. pf............. 4,700 03g 98% 100 
ONE SY a Serer 0 19% «19 «(19% 
Minn. and St. L., pf........... 380 6 4 4 
Missouri Pacific................» 5,366 10834 106% 1074 


B15 BOK 80% 
1736 16% 163% 
14036 1456 14036 
2,600 85 84 | (84g 
1838 16% 16% «16% 
68% 61K 68 
eee 11,981 114% 112% 113 
6010 1% 67 TW 
96.310 565% 5855 564, 
a ee hy 
- 10,001 1% 9% 11% 


Morris & MOOG... .<:ssesseee 135 
Hash., ©. & St. L. ....ccceccs +2000 









i 


a 9 « coe coveee 12,783 125% 1156 

Y¥., Sus. & W. pf...... nccceee 41% Biss 82 33% 
TleRs GE WEB. cccccccccccccccsce 1,794 2036 1956 1936 
Nor. and West., pf...........0..+ 31995 5235 5 BOK 
Northern Pacific...... .......... 6575 27% 27 2736 
NorthPacific, pref............... 8,604 G03g SBlg 58% 
Ohio Southern.................. Ww 19 19 19 
Ohio & Miss. pee ++ 4,125 se 2656 27 
Ontario & Western.............. 2,375 195% 16% 18% 
Oregon Imp Co. » 45 Hy MH 


Oregon R, & Navigation.......-. 16,043 2 97% 9% 
a a ar) 


Oregon & Trans eo. e srccess SI0RB 82% 80 B05 
BRR0 MAMI. 0000086600000 csceees 87,802 58% &% 52% 
HOO. Des. B BY. 2.000000 cccccsede 15,8380 355g B46 35 
Phil. & Keading..............++.+ 472,200 425, 385, 8946 
Philadelphia Co - 80 Lidge 11256 118 
Pitts. Ft. W. & O - 4 MB 14556 14555 
Pullman P. Car. Co.........000-+ 3,679 14736 143% 146% 
Quicksilver pf -- 2100 8 313g 32 
Rock & Alle. “5 % 9 9 
Rich & W. P 242,68) 53 “% 45% 





St, L. &8. F. pf..... - 44868 6% @G& 6 

St. L. & 8. F. ist pt...... -see 1073 116 *11936"1183g 
St. Paul & Duluth............... 7,755 61% 87% 60% 
Bt. P. BD. ph....ccccseceeccseeseee ‘917 10B3G 10BKE 10835 
St. P.and Omaha........,....... 18,310 BOK 4914 49% 
St. P. and Omaha, pf............ 748 108% 107% 107% 
St. P., M. and M................. GBB 116% Iddg 1143 


South Carolina...............0. MO 6 6 16 
Tol. & Ohio ©. pf... .....6.. 600008 23 Bs B 
Tenn. Coal & I.....000--.sc0eeee 10,760 BK BO Big 
tTexas & Pacific............ ... ids ig WM Big 
Opion Pactfic.........006 s.s--0+ 67589 Ode BBhg 58% 
United States Ex.........000-++ 235 Gy GG Gg 
Va. Midland,.........cceeseeeeee wo 4 0 4 
, es Ee Oe eee ae 4.586 17 Mg 15% 
W. St., L. & P.pf...... 12.30 Sly 2 28% 
Western U. Tel...........-..0+00 37,686 45% 185%. 78% 
*Ex-dividend. Assessment paid. 


BANK STATEMENT. 

The statement of the New York City As- 
sociated Banks, issued on Saturday last, 
showed a further increase in the reserve of 
$184 575. The surplus now amounts to 
$18,796 375. The change, in the averages 
showed an increase in loans of $3,380,500, 
an increase in specie of $1,710,500, a de- 
crease in legal tenders of $57,600, an in- 
crease in net deposits of $5,873,300, and a 
decrease in circulation of $6,800. The fol- 
lowing table gives figures in detail. 


Legai Net 

Banes, Loans. Specte. Tenders| Deposits, 
New York.. $10,600,000 1,870,000 $736,000 

Manb’n Co. 9,685.00)  %,058,000 370000 = 11,156,000 
Merchants’. 6,431,000 1,838,400 714.800 = 7,086,000 
Mechanics’. 8,500,000 3,143,000 ‘500 =: 8,273,000 
Phenrx...... 3,063,a0 768,000 ee) 
City........ 7,008,800 419,000 












Tradesm’n's 2,493,500 349,100 197,300 © -2,076,0Cu 
Fulton....... 1,298,600 619,900 129,000 1,689,400 
Chemical... 18,878,900 71,669,900 1,777,000 22,989.20n 
Mer. Exch... 3,661,100 888,000 178,200 = 4,198,0u0 
Gallatin.... . 5,963,400 519,500 696.600 4,768,300 
B’tch& Dro. 1,787,600 536,000 67,700 1,984,800 
Mech & Tra. 1,576,w6 90,000 226,000 = 1,805.00 
Greenwich 1,068,600 120,400 131,300 1,087,200 
Lea. Manuf. 38,357,200 633,300 218,200 2,786. 600 
Sev’nth W'd = 1,198,200 819,200 82,300 «1,216,600 
St’'teof N.Y.. 3,800,300 690,100 315,900 8,989,800 
Am. Ex. 15,647,000 5, 150,0¢0 1,206,000 16,816,000 
Commerce.. 17,360,800 2,098,640 1,005,500 11,720,200 
Broadway 6,623,400 —-1,0u0,100 389,200 5,802.400 
Mercantile. 7,079,100 =: 1,571,700 411,980 = 7,791,500 
Pacific....... 2,288,400 777,600 138,500 2,865, 100 
Republic... 7,687,7 1,911,800 431,900 8,300,800 
Chatham... 4,718,200 1,005,000 389,200 4,149,100 
People’s..... 1,996,910 265,600 128,500 2,484,200 
N.America. 2,788,100 440,000 241,200 
Hanover.... 10,871,700 2,830,600 454,200 = 12,1. 04,800 
Irving...... 3,046,000 580,60 198,000 = 8, 069, 000 
Citizene’... 2,700,300 906,300 148,100 8,261,900 
Nassau..... 2,498,300 897,700 380,200 8,191,000 
Market...... 2,980,300 589,300 134,700 2,526,300 
St. Nicholas 2,056,700 347.000 75,300 1,885,300 
Shoe & Lea. 3,461,000 7(4,0W 352,000 8,910.40 
Corn Excn. 5,960.20 691,100 240.000 = -5,0 0.890 
Contine’tal, 4,631,900 1,204,.00 468,000 = ,668..700 
Oriental. 2,106,000 383,000 880,00) = =—:2,870,108 
Imp & Tra. 19,140,200 5,392,300 928,00) ¥2,856,600 
Park.......- 20,170,500 = 5,385,7uu «1,464.00 24,878,200 
North River 1,964,uw 160,000 151,000 = 2,088,000 
East River. 1,231,900 288.400 118, 9u0 1,160,0u0 
Fourth Nat. 17,106,90u 5,925,800 1,074,300 = 20,4. 0,600 
Central Nat. 7,907,u00 2,275,000 908.u00 9.826,0.0 
Becond Nat 3,246,000 881,000 182,000 4.252,(00 
Ninth Nat.. 5,441,100 1,698,000 343,100 —- 6,339,000 
First Nat'l. 21,332,900 6,318,600 600,200 22,080,u0u 
Third Nat. 6,282,500 = 1,626,0u8 269,200 6,00.,000 
N.Y.NtLEx. 1,070.0 272,600 142,500 = 1,080,490 
Bowery . 2,893,400 386,200 839,900 2,728,600 
N.Y.Cou'ty 2,052,100 629, Luu 84,100 2,767,200 
Ger.-Amer 2,761,500 463,000 110,800 = 2,560,000 
Chase.... 4,025,600 1,104,900 277,900 6,239,300 
Fifth Ave 3,368,500 713,400 14,000 8, 181.800 
Jerm'nEx, 2,342,2u0 270,000 290, 080 8,070,8.0 
Germania... 2,526,700 125,700 894,900 2,786,800 
U. 8. Nat’). 4,686,700 = 1,180.600 129,900 = 4,900,900 
Lincoln N’l = 2.269,200 626,500 146,700 = 3,887,400 
Garfield NL = 1,607,400 473,100 147,500 =, 708,900 
Fifth Nat.. 1,418,900 313.900 171,100 1,627,800 
bs. Metrup. 3,664,500 129,000 199,106 = 4,960,600 
West Side.. 1,814,400 ‘292,600 235,800 =, 414,000 
Seaboard... 2,150,500 423,200 171,60 2,214,800 
Sixth Nat'l 1,796,400 404,100 16,000 2,095,400 
Total. .. ...8351,448,200 889,798,500 $24,013,100 8330,(60,900 
Ine. ine, Dee, Ine, 


Comparisons $3,383,500 81,716,500 857,600 85,873,800 
Clearings for the week ending Jan. 22d. . . .8675,749,782 66 
do. do. do. Jan. loth... 654,516,899 @ 
Balances for the week ending Jan. 22d.... 36,736,561 11 
do. do. do. Jan. 16th... 31,964,488 66 
BANK STOOKS. 
The following shows the closing quota- 
tions of bank shares: 
“Biu. Asked, 


Americs... ...... 170 
American Kx.. 141 
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Butch's & Drov’s.i6i — = 
way...... 285 - 

- a7 

130 on 

g Ks — “on 
G <a 20 od 
East River.,..... 1 - 130 
¥leventb Ward..| ~ 200 
First Nation’... ..1 - 160 
Fourth Nation’! 143 145 14 
th Avenue..... - 176 
LWOD. .oeecseneee i — = 
German er’n. U7 lv on 
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U. 8. BONDS. 

The sale of Gcvernment bonds was slow, 
there being but a light investment de- 
mand. Prices were strong, however, and 
the market closed firm. The following are 
the closing quotations: 














i3gn, 1891, ath “thos arrency 68, esi 
rez. Y U cy . - 
408, 189). CoUp...110%4 1104 y Gs. "128% 
lo BOB. .coes 18 12844) Ourrency Ga, "97 181%, — 
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FOREIGN EXOHANGE. 


The Foreign Exchange market was dull, 
but firm. On Monday the posted rates 
for sterling were advanced to $4.834 for 
60-day bills and to 4 874 for demand, and 
remained unchanged the remainder of the 
week. On Saturday actual business was 
done at $4.8223@8483 for 60-day bills, 
$4.86 @$4.862 tor demand, $4.87@$4.874 
for cable transfers, and $4.814@4.803 for 
— bills. A at aN 5 38 + - 

rancs were quoted at 5.23#@5 or 
long, and 5.214@5.21} for short. Reichs- 
marks at 94$ and 954 and Guilders at 40 
and 40}. 

FINANOIAL ITEMS. 


Several months ago the Treasury Depart- 
ment obtained from the Attorney-General, 
an opinion with respect to the replacement 
by the National Banks of the called bonds 
that had been deposited to secure circula- 
tion. Quite a number of banks, from a 
desire w practice economy, had allowed 
bonds that were long past due to remain 
on deposit as against their circulation. 
They thus delayed the purchase of fresh 
bonds at a high premium. Since this de- 
cision was ren it is said that some 
banks have com with this interpreta- 
tion of the law, but there are others that 
have not, and it ia right that these should 
be proceeded against. The banks should 
be treated alike. Itis not just that the 
dil or the factious corporations should 
take advantage of the honor and honesty 
of the banks responding promptly to the 
construction of the law by the Attorney- 





General. If they mean to contest that 
construction their course is- proper, but 
they should be brought to the judgment of 
the Court at once; if they are merely play- 
ing a sharp game, so much the more reason 
is there whv they should be taken in hand, 

George K. Sistare’s Sons offec an adver- 

tisement in another column, 7.500 shares 
of the full paid-up capital stock of the New 

York Steam Company. Full particulars 

can be obtained from them. 

Special attention is directed to the an- 
nouncementin anothercolump of Messrs. 
Kidder, Peabody & Co. of No. 1 Nassau 
Street, this city, who offer at 104 first 
mortgage gold 5 per cent. bonds of the 
Chicago, Senta Fé and California Railway 
Company, guaranteed by the Atchison, 
Topeka and Santa Fé ,Railroad Company. 
Full particulars regarding these bonds may 
be obtained upon application to Messrs. 
Kidder, Peabody & Co. 

The line of deposits in all our city banks 
continues to be very large, which fact, con- 
sidering the better rates of interest ob- 
tained on loans and discounts causes bank 
stocks to be in quick demand at advancing 
prices. We give below the figures show- 
ing the immense deposits held at the close 
of last week in five only of the largest banks 
as Officially reported : 


’ 
Grand total deposits in five banks... $112,845,100 


The crowded state of our financial col- 
umns last week prevented the publication 
of the following abstracts of the examina. 
tions of the Trust, Loan and Mortgage Com. 
panies in New York City and Brooklyn 
made under the supervision of Bank Super- 
intendent Willis 8. Paine in December: 

United States Trust Company — Re. 
sources, $41,058,004.94; capital, $2,000,- 
000; surplus, $6,264,092.13. 

Farmers’ Loan and ‘Trust Company—Re- 
sources, $23,320,041.73; capital, $1,000, - 
000; surplus, $2,622,570.18. 

New York Life Insurance and Trust 
Companv—Resources, 18,968,004.75; capi- 
tal, $1,000.000; surplus, $2 671,962.46. 

_Matual Trust Company — Resources, 
$543.66; liahilities, $50,680.45; deficiency 
in assets, $50 136.79. 

Mercantile Trust Companv—Resources, 
$20,599.988 30; capital, $2,000,000; sur- 
plus, $728 252.17. 

Metropelitan Trust Compapy—-Resources, 
$5,787.174.20; capital, $1,000,000; sur- 
plus, $283,686.76. 

Long Island Loan and Trust Company— 
Resources, $2,247,404.88; capital, $500,- 
000; surplus, $112 237.07. 

Title Guarantee ard Trust Company— 
Resources, $779,093.23: capital stock, in- 
demnity fund, $500 000; capital stock, 
plant fund, $261,000: surplue, $17,098 23, 

Equitable Trust Company—Resources, 
$4,458,393.12; canital. $1,500,000; liabili- 
lies, $4,824,538.09; deficiency in assets, 
$366,144.97. 

Central Trust Company—Resources, 
$22,204,648.34: capital, $1,000,000; sur- 
plus, $2 539,540.65. 

Brooklyn Trust Comnany—Resources, 
$9,476.398,29; capital $600,000; surplus, 
$660,403.95. 

Knickerbecker Trust Company—Re- 
sources, $1,237,710.29; capital, $800,000; 
surplus, $36,769.21. 

American Loan and Trust Company— 
Resources, $5,780,189 28; capital, $1,000,- 
000; surplus, $81,907.28. 

Manhattan Trust Company—Resources, 
$201,727.48; capital, $150,000; surplus, 
$20,844.49, 

United States Mortgage Company—Re- 
sources, $2,786 569,36; capital, $1,000,000; 
surplus, $158,394.03. 

Union Trust Company—Resources, $26,- 
524,907 61; capital, $1,000,000; surpius 
$2,394 284.32. 


DIVIDEND. 


Toe Illinois Central Railroad Company 
has declared a semi-annual dividend of 
+ anda half per cent., payable March 


BROWN BROTHERS &CC., 


No. 59 WALL STREET, N. Y. 
BUY AND SELL 


BILLS OF EXCHANGE 


ON GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND, FRANCE 
GERMANY, BELGIUM, SWITZERLAND, NOR- 
WAY, DENMAKK, SWEDEN, HOLLAND 
AND AUSTRALIA, 


Issue Commercial and Travelers’ Credits 


IN STERLING, 


BETWEEN THIS AND OTHER COUNTRIES, 
AVAILABLE IN ANY PART OF THE WORLD 
And in Francs, in Martinique and Gaudaloupe. 


Make Telegraphic Trans- 
. fers of Money. 
MAKE COLLECTIONS OF DRAFTS 


drawn abroad on all points im the United States and 
Canada, and of drawn in the United 








States on countries, 
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ATCHISON, TOPEKA 
SANTA FE R, R. CO. 


ISSUE OF 


$15,000,000 
First moRTGAGE GOLD 5 P22 


CENT. BONDS 
OF THE 


Chicago, Santa Fe and California B’y Co, 


AND THE 
Chicago, Sauta Fe and California R’y Co. 
of lowa. 
DUE JANUARY 187, 1987, 


INTEREST PAYABLE JAN. 18ST AND JULY 18T 
IN 


LONDON, NEW YORK & BOSTON 
Principal and Interest 


Guaranteed. 
by the 


ATCHISON, TOPEKA 


and 


SANTA FE R., R. CO, 


THIS LOAN IS ISSUED FOR THE PURPOSE OF 
constructing a railroad between Chicago and Kansas 
City to connect with the entire system of the Atchi- 
son, Topeka and Santa Fé Railroad. 

The principal, but not the coupons, of $1,000 bonds 
can be registered, and coupon bonds in sums of 85,00 
or multiples thereof, may be converted into registered 
certificates, without coupons. 


The earnings of the Atchinson, Topeka and Santa 
Fe Railroad Company for the year 1886 show about 
$4.400,000 applicable to dividends on its stock, 

THE BONDS WILL BE READY FOR DELIVERY 
ABOU I? APRIL )5, AND CAN BE PAID FOR EITHER 
UPON ALLOTMENT OR % PER CENT. UPON AL, 
LOTMENT AND THE BALANCE ON OR BEFORE 
MARCH 1, AT PURCHASERS’ OPTION, WITH IN- 
TEREST AT 5 PER CENT. 


SUBSCKIPTIONS TO THE ABOVE BONDS 


AT 104 FLAT 


WILL BE RECKIVED UNTIL WEDNES- 
DAY, JANUARY 26th, AT 2 P.M., AT 
WHICH TIME THE LIST WILL BE 
CLOSED. 

THE RIGHT IN RESERVED TO REDUCE 
OR REJECT ANY APPLICATIONS. 

A SIMULTANEOUS ISSUE WILL BE 
MADE BY 


Baring Brothers & Co,, 


LONDON 
KIDDER, PEABODY & CO.) 


5 om 
LEE, HIGGINSON & CO., 


KIDDER, PEABODY uO, 


1 NASSAU ST.. NEW. YORK. 





CITY OF 


SCRANTON 
4 PER CENT. 
BONDS. 


TERMS ON APPLICATION TO 


Harvey, Fisk & Sons, 


BANKERS, 


% NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK. 





(NETS 
Et iS 
pee 





. ee 





F. E, a 


BANKER AND BROKER, 
Nes. 3 & & Bread er 29 Wall Streets. 


(Branou Orrice, 290 Broapway, N. Y.) 
Mem = ‘ae o Hes es Hrook foul Ben. Ameri Director 


= can evians x, Athenian Bale Depont Company, 


“pacusition b bought and sold on commission, for c 


1 inquinee qretaliiquay res 
TYPE. PRESSES AND: MATERIALS. 
ANDERBURGH, WE) & CO 











Improved Chicago Real Estate. 


MONEY LOANED 


On choice improved Chicago property worth twice 
the amount losned, for terms of three to five years, at 


per cent é» fy ~- ay 
Bipencesc 4 "i ivem' 95,000, co Huy OOS. 


Interest paid Semi- pin ty collected andfremitted 
without charge. 


INVESTMENTS MADE 


In Improved property in Chicago paying 6 to8 per 
cent, net,and ground enhancing rapidly in value. 

1 collect rents, pay taxes, rent and sell property, 
making a epecialty of loans, and the judicious and 
careful management of property. 

Fifteen years’ experience. Referenees furnished 
on application, as to responsibility and fidelity to 
clients’ interests, Corresp 


WK, A. MERIGOLD: 
Real Estate and Lean Broker, 
183 La Salle Street, Chicago. 
CONSERVATIVE INVESTMENTS 


Satety and Profit. 
SOLID AS ENGLISH GONSOLS OR U.S. BONDS. 


Address 
CENTRAL ILLINOIS FINANCIAL AGENCY, 
Jackseaville, Lil, 


NEW YORK CENTRAL, 
PENNSYLVANIA, 

CHICAGO & NORTHWESTERN, 
CHIC,, ROCK ISLAND & PACIFIC, 
CHIC., MILWAUKEE & ST. PAUL, 
ST. PAUL, MINN. & MANITOBA. 


VARIOUS ISSUES OF THE ABOVE CUMPANIKS 
AND UTHER HIGH-GRADE INVESTMENT BONDS 
FOR SALE BY 


KUHN, LOEB & OCO., 


30 NASSAU STREET, New York. 


% FARM LOANS. 
Sea ee ecient PD 
R.; Gates D., UL,D., Pres’t 
3 College, New B ick, NW. J.; 1 ; 
faa Gores War BE YY aah Wah 
B's, St. Paul; Ta eee. 
in an can DOUBLE 
— rly ae by averting their savings with 


pas tt t bmy loans and ner of do- 
nee map of Dabota_sent 
oa heres ta’ bank. Gran Forks, Br 
W. §8. LAWSON & CO., 
BANKERS AND BROKERS, 
49 Exchange Place, New York, 
14 Exchange Place, Best 

















ALS. HATCH & 60,,. 
| BANKERS, 
M0. 5 NASSAU STREET 


Dealers in UNITED STATES BON 
ether desirable securities, 
All marketable STOCKS and BONDS beugbt 


and sold on commission at the New York Steck, 


Exchange. or inthe open market. 
Active stocks and bends listed at the New 
York Steck Exchange bought and seld on 


margin. 

ONITED STATES BONDS and other 
CHOICE INVESTMENT SECURITIES 
bought andseld DIRECT at current marke 
prices NET. 

Deposits received and interest 
allowed on balances. 





BANKING HOUSE 


GUO. K. SISTARE'S SOWS, |: 


16 AND 18 BROAD 3BT., 
NEW YORK. 


New York Steam Company 
of the City of New York, 


We offer to capitalists and investors 7,500 ahares of 
the ful) paid up capital stock of the New York Steam 
Company for the purposes of the company in fur- 
ther extending its district system of steam suyply to 
the city of New York. 

The first subscription will consist of an offering of 
2,509 shares at 90 per cent., payable in monthly install- 
mentsof 10 per cent 

The capital of said company is $7,500,% 0. 

The company has no bonded indebted what- 
ever. 

Its real estate is valued at $1,509,000. 

Its business is to furnish steam for dwellings, 
hotels, manufactories, elevators, engines, steam 
presses, etc., atany pressure, and for all purp re- 





(January 27, 1887. 
‘UNITED STATES TRUST CO. 
OF NEW YORK, 
NO. 49 WALL STREET, 
Capital and Surplus 
‘SIX MILLION 
' ‘This company iss legal depositors for money vaid 
into court, and is authorized to act as guardian of 
trustee. 

INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS 
which may be made at any time and withdrawn after 
five days’ notice and will be entitled to interest for 
the whole time they may remain with the company 

Executors, administrators, or trustees of estates, 
and females unaccustomed to the transaction of busi- 
ness, ag well as religious and benevolsnt institutions, 
will find tais company a convenient depomtory for 
money. 

JOHN A. STEWART, President, 
WM. H. MACY, Vice-President. 
4AMES 8. CLARK, Second Vice-President 
TRUSTEES- 
ISAAC N, PHELPS, 


DAN.H ARNOLD, 


THOMAS SLOCOMB, ERASTUS CORNING, 
CHABLES E. BILL, 8. B. CHITTENDEN, 
WILSON G. HUNT, JOHN HABSEN RHOADES 
WILLIAM H. MACY, ANSON PHELPS STOKES, 


CLINTON GILBERT, .ROBERT B. MINTURN, 
DANIEL D. LORD, GEO. HENRY WARREN, 
SAMUEL SLOAN, GEORGE BLISS, 
JAMES LOW, WILLIAM LIBBEY, 

WM. W. PHELPS, JOAN CROSBY BROWN, 
D. WILLIS a EDWARD COOPER, 


W. BA ~~ CUTTING, 
4 STRWA RT. 


fete eunvethe TRG NbESE Be 


LOUIE ¢ a. S UAuPTOR nex Assistant Secretary: 





Originally Chartered as a Stock Company tn 17%. 
Stock paid of and Mutual System Adopted in 161. 


OFFICE OF THE 


NEW YORK MUTUAL 
INSURANCE COMPANY: 


No. 61 WILLIAM STREET. 





Ew YORK, January 3'st, 1887, 
THE TRUSTEES sopuir THE WING 





quired in the entire city. 

During the last few months business has been done 
up-town, and has been most successful. 

Pipes are laid and steam now on in Sth and Madi- 
ison Aves., between 68d and 67th Sta, and Madison 
and 6th Aves. 

Down town the company supplies steam to 435 en- 
gines for power, and to over four hundred different 
consumers, 





Members of the New York, Philadelphia and Boston 
Stock Exchanges. 


go ntoeke. 3 Bonds ane Provisions and Micceilencous 
ugh aod sold on commission, for cash 
arket letter issued noes applica- 





Private Wires to Chicago, Boston and Philadelphia 
ESTABLISHED IN 1866 


ng af T ene tee mm 





BONDS. &: dou 
state, an am Of a a Bt o Hers kation 
1 Ge 4 y a corte 

other FA. oa” 


HODGSON & PARTRIDGE, St. Paul,Minn 
A. W. BEASLEY & CO., 


BANKERS, 





37 and 39 Wall 8t., N. Y. 


Choice Investment Securities at desirable prices. 
Send for circulars and Statements. 


PRIME INVESTMENT: BONDS, 


65 and 7% 


Payable in New York IN GOLD. 
FOR FULL PARTICULARS CALL ON OR ABDRESS 


CHRYSTIE & JANNEY, 


BANKERS, 2% AND % NASSAU &t,, N, ¥. 


IOUX CITY, IOWA. 


end Minneapolis veal estatestthe proper time 
_mniseed 
and consequently 
enriched themselves are avid for ere 
Oeming Otero the Ses Send 


Per Cent. Gua teed. Conservative 
wesnens is "Piret in Pare 














LOMBARD 


Investment Company. 
6 PER CENT. MOB=AAGES 





Its p t stations are at Cortlandt and Dey Sts., 
and in East Bt. 

The demands upon it for further development are 
very large, and applications from all quarters for 
steam facilities are daily increasing to such an ex- 
tent that the growth last year was 50 per cent. 

Present earnings ized on operation show a net 
profét of 40 per cent. on gross sales, 

Full particulars with regard to the organization, 
officers, D tors, andp tand p tive busi 
ness of the company may be had at our office, 


SOLID PER CEN 


TTS 
a — a4 






















proved by proved by zecome 
a ae a Reon Ts Tacoma, Wash. Ter.- 
MV ES Lair 





faction to over 1500 
ft and 


Alvar rerheerse oe 





he affai i the Company, in con- 
jane wih the rs. of the charter: 
Qutstanding pr proms gengory lat, J ome... ous gs 
uring the 267,962 48 








No vapicies have been issued 4 open iss Life 1 e Risk no: 
on Fire Kisks disconnected wi 
Ee ed premiums to January let, 1987:..... 8265,856 64 





osses and remus, . $165,166 Bo 
- ~panahsepenoreen presumed +_80.901 47 
The Com ha Li sets: 
United angen Se oe lowing pest ‘Bise,628 00 
eae on. 1) — 
Ben eta 
Premium ween. 14,816 39 
Salvage, 
‘scorued interests tat oe oar ch claims tite due te 
company esecece 20,280 98 2 
WK, ids iecdaciinihecdicsneak $733,956 17 956 17 
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DIVIDENDS. 
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Solid Iowa Investments. 
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FARRAGUT 
FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


346 BROADWAY. 
Branch Office, 71 Liberty Street. 
New Yor, January tlth, 1887. 
THE BOARD OF DIRECTORS OF THIs COM- 
PANY have this day declared a semi-annual dividend 
of Frve Pex Cent., payable on demand. 
SAMUEL DARB2E, Secretary. 





Copes OF TH: 
Qu. Free Insurance Compas, 
‘0. 187 i=) oy et 
Yorx, 1Sth, 1887, 


32D DIVIDEND. 
Ye BOARD OF DIRECTORS HAVE THIS Day 
Gectared, asemi-snunual ai of 
re be on oman. STEVENS, Secretary. 
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Commercial, 


DEY GOODS. 


For the time of year, there is considera- 
ble animation displayed in the market for 
dry goods, and the volume of business was 
of satisfactory proportions fcr the week. 
The quiet temper that has prevailed is 
gradually giving way to the incrcasing 
demands of the consumer and the distribu- 
tive activity. Buyers stiil exhibit a con- 
servative spirit io all their operations, and 
nothing of a speculative character is ep- 
couraged. Interior jobbers and department 
buyers are present in great force; and 
while some are thus far merely making 
memoranda as a basis for early operations, 
others are busily engaged in stocking up 
for the coming season; and there is every 
indication that a very active market will 
be witnessed in the near future. Whole- 
sale buyers are not speculatively inclined, 
despite the firmness of prices and the prob- 
ability of an early advance on some fabrics, 
but selections of spring goods are being 
made with a degree of liberality denoting 
ample confidenee in the stability of values. 
Leading jobbers are doing more than an 
average business for the time of year, and 
there is a very cheerful and hopeful feeling 
in this branch of the trade. The harden- 
irg tendercy of the print-cloth market has 
imparted increased firmness to printed 
calicoes. 





COTTON GOODS, GINGHAMS AND DRESS GOODS. 


Staple cotton goods are active, anda 
good package trade was done during the 
week. Sneetings are fairly active and 
prices are very firm. Bleached shirtings 
are in steady request, a3 are leading makes 
of cambrics and wide sheetings. Cotton 
flannels are in moderate request and firm, 
and a fair business in corset jeans and sa- 
teens is reported. Cottonades are moving 
in liberal quantities, and colored cottons, 
as demims, tickiags,, cheviots, checks, 
stripes, plaids, skirtings, etc, Dress ging- 
hams were in good demand by buyers on 
the spot, and re-orders for leadiog makes 
are already coming forward from interior 
markets. Specialists indress ginghams, as 
bourettes, cords, tufted effects, jacquards, 
etc., are in brisk request and many styles 
are sold in advance of production. Staple 
ginghams are fairly active in some quarters 
and prices remain firm on all grades. Fancy 
crinkled seersuckers are doing very well, 
and agents report a good, steady. business 
in seersucker stripes and chambrays. 
There is now in the market a large repre- 
sentation of out-of-town dress goods buy- 
ers, and a fairly satisfactory business in 
all-wool, worsted and fancy cotton fabrics 
is reported by most of the principal com- 
mission houses. The jobbing trade con- 
tinues toimprove, and some of the large 
houses are already doing a very fair busi- 
ness in this department. 

WOOLEN GOODS AND UNDERWEAR. 

The business of this department is fair, 
though there is an uncertainty in regard to 
prices, caused by orders on some lines run- 
ning slow. A fair business is still going 
on in satinets, and the same is to be re- 
marked of Kentucky jeans. Women’s-wear 
woolens are moving to a liberal extent, and 
in a very satisfactory manner in delivery 
on back orders, but new business in this 
line is rather quiet at the moment, Jersey 
cloths are meeting with good sale; compe- 
tition is rather sharp on rough effects, but 
for good quality plain goods the market is 
steady. Fair sales of small lots to cutters 
cover about all there is doing in colored 
flannels, and white flannels cre quiet as 
well.. Blankets remain very quiet. The 
market for carpets is in fairly good posi- 
tion, with prices generally quite firm, 
There was a good, steady movement in 
cotton hosiery and light underwear from 


agents’ hands, and a freer demand for these | 


goods was reported by leading jobbers, 

Jerseys are more active in some quarters, 

but the demand for wool hosiery, heavy 

shirts and drawers and fancy-knit woolens 

was chiefly of a hand-to-mouth character, 

as uenal at this stage of the season. 
‘FOREIGN Goons. 

There is encouraging signs in the foreign 
goods department of the trade, and the 
volume of a.o6 baying for the week makes s 
yery favorable showing. Operations in. 


PHE INDE 





no department are so extensive as to call 
for particular remark, but trading is more 
fully dis‘ributed over the various lines of 
fabrics than it has been for some time past, 
ard itis now the rule instead of the ex- 
cepiion that favorable reports are made. 
Sales of popular dress fabrics on the spot 
show some increase, and a few duplicate 
orders have recently been placed. Printed 
sa‘eens, lawns, nainsooks, etc., are meet- 
ing with very satisfactory sale. Check 
nainsooks are somewhat scarce, the de- 
mand latterly having been above expecta- 
tions, while production of late has been 
mainly of other fancy weaves and plain 
goods. Housekeeping linens and handker- 
chiefs are moving off in quite a satisfac- 
tory manner. The demand for fine quality 
black piece silks in gros grain and faille 
was again very fair, and encouraging sales 
to the Western trade of colored rhadames, 
surabs, and pongees was also noted. Rib- 
bons continue to move off well. Prices for 
all-silk goods show an upward tendency, 
and the same is to be said of satins. Velvets 
are quiet. The imports of dry goods at this 
port for the past week and since January 
1-t, 1887, compare as follows with the same 
period of last year: 


Forthe week. 1887, 1886. 
Sntered at the port.... ...... $2,878,141 $1,983,817 
Thrown om the mar«et....... 2,955, 298 2,317,205 

Since Jan, 1st. 

Entered at the port.......... 8,548,206 6,545,836 
Thrown of the market....... 8,217,133 6,670,683 





WEEELY DRY GOODS QUOTATIONS 


MONDAY EVENING, Jan. 24th, 1887. 


PRINTS, 

Albion.......... 5% @ 5% | Mallory......... —-e-— 

Allen’s Fancy —@ 5% | Manchester.....-- @ 6 
erican..... 34@ 6 | Merrimack...... —@é 

Arnold’s ....... 6 ic —@eé 

—— badsebe : — 1s. ty @ 5K 

oneatoga . —@ 5K pson’s 80 

ae Ss Fancy —@ 6 black . 6 


Mernes 500s Victoria solids. 4AK@ 5 


Steel River.... —@ 534 | Washington Tur- 
Hamilton........ a — key red........ —@ ik 
Harmony. feney. = $6 Waverly oirinee—-@ - 
Hartel’s Fancy. Windsor Fancy..—@ 6 

bower GINGHAMS, 
Amoskeag Park Mills........ —@% 
Bates’ staph ple.. if Renfrew......... —@ By 
Berkshire, .. “ine 6% | White M’n’fg Co., 
Granite......... —@6 staple.......... —@i 
Lancaster....... —@ 1 eeeeen. -—@ 1 
Mancnester..... 64@ 6% York Fancy......—@ 7 











Agawam, ¥.36— @— Lawr'nD 54@ 5% 
Affendaie.. .1-4 Nels “ — @ i 
84 13 eu “ ae TK@ 8 
“« ‘4b @ . — @l0 
Appleton, A.86 6%@ 7 Fray Cn 
“ GG..36 C374 BB, ..36 5%@ 5% 
“ KR... — @BX etiesd 4K @ 4% 
Atlantic, A.36 64%@7 Stand..36 —@ 6% 
H..136 6% @ 6% | Mystic iversé bK@ 6 
“ P,..86 54@ 5% | Nasnua, s...40 Ty@ TK 
“ D...36 —@6 “ R.,.36 64@ 66 
“ LL..36 54@ 5% “« 0.,.30— @ 5% 
“ V...81 5%@6 “ F...42 8@ 9 
Bedford, R..80 433@ 4% | Newm’ket,G36— @ 5% 
Boott, FF...36 64%@ 6% « 36 5 @5% 
A eee 0 7 @IK sad N36 5%@ — 
W  Mitacee 36 6 @ 6% “ DD.36 5y@ 5K 
“ ster! 5X%@ 6 Pacific, Be. 36 oe xe 61 
Broadway...36 54.@ 53 _ _ 
W36— @6 Peprreilkanies9 6y%@T 
Sd 8..36— @ 5K R.“86 6 @ 6% 
“« G..380— @5 “« 0.33 5y@ 5 
* D..8w— @4% . N. “than @5 
ContinentalC3é 64 \@ 6. « 4 — @14K 
L, D..40 4 4 “ aa— @l6 
Dwight, X. .30 5 @ ih “ 4 — @is 
. Y...88 5¥@ 5% 6 14 — @W 
“ Z...36 5%@ 6 14— @i2 
Ente! +86 53 @ 5% 
Exeter, A...36 S@ 5% 
* §$....88 5 @ 5K 
Pr 36 — 

















P 0 “a 6% 
“ ree 6 S34 
“ DW —"@ Thy 
“ “ 
stick”36 — @ 6 
mia ....7-4— @l14¥ 
“4+. 84— @l6 
« vo — ps 
“oe 
Langiey, A. oe oxes 
o 3056 @ ik 
bed wT @4AK 
TICK 
AmoskeagACA :84@14 
“ ACA.44 17 @18 — « 
© . Discdee 12 31s 6h 
le 11 @12 | Pearl River ities 
+. Gissceas 10K @i1} — @ 
6° -D.6c00e 1x¥@IlL -_- 
“rT ¥ @10 “« fancy— @18 
bs 8% a 934 | Swift River 7 @1x% 
82 12%@18 Thorndike, A. 7@ 8 
“ ACE, 32 13%@14% ve BR. tx@8 
“ No.1, 8% 184@143¢ « 00 ix@ 8 
ton, BT. 10 @10% “ RS 1%@8 
“ Dz. @9 | York,AA...2— @— 
LewistonA36,. 1446@15 ©.  Recved - @a 
DENTMS, 
Amoskeag.... 1349@14 eee sien. - 29 @ixK 
Boston........ @ 734 | Otis, BB....— 11 @iiy 
Colum dis, Pear! River... 123¢@18 
ll @12 Warren, AXA. 12 @12% 
Columbia, “ BB... 11 @l1% 
jue? 11 @12 | York blue — @18 
COTTON DRILLS, 
Appleton...... — @ 6% | Mass.,G...... 6 @6 
Augusta.....30— @ 63; | Mass.,D...... 64@ 6% 
ay 333 Pelser........— @ 
Continental. — @ 6 erell,.... 6K%@ 7 
Hamilton... — $5 ae @é 
Langley B. .. — 6% rk, A....... — @6 
BLUE AND BROWN STRIPES, 
American.,... 7 1 cone yeeee 934.410 
yr he a 6 Otis, songs sng 
Boston... = 3 “  "B,—@9 
Volumbian.... — 7 





PENDENT? 
. 
BLUE CHECKS. 
Caledonia, X.. — 9 | Park wt 
“ x..— 30 ™ 80 1 ein 
Ecenomy....30 — @— | Union, 850. 124@18 
Os, oxee | York Lens. = @? 
CORSET JEANS AND SATTEENS. : 
Amory....... 6 Kearsargesat, 6 7 
Androscog; KS al ~— 3 
Canoe River. — @ 5 Lawrence. _- g- 
ndon.....— @ 5% | Ni tt.— @ 6X 
Halim; 2% Sx = me 5 
Indian Orch’d. 5%@ 6% 1] Ros port...... 5K@ 6 








Weekly Market Review, 


WHOLESALE QUOTATIONS TO COUN- 
TRY MERCHANTS. 
(Por the Week ending Saturd Saturday, January 22d, 1887.) 
COFFEE. 


TEA. , 
Oolong, Medium to Finest. boovseveete 22 @75 
Jay A We aeeeee coeee-20 @50 
Eee oct 
English Breakfast, ‘ .........+6- 18 @65 
SUGAR, t 
Cut Loaf, Cubes. .......20seeeee- 6 @ 6% 
adeuwiiescad aaseoeses . — @ 64 
I ins-0vsdenseecdscececees 61E@ 656 
Granulated, Standard .......... ‘ — @ 5K 
TNS caceuutineesescesede 53,@— 
BNR OS WRD.. occcccccccccdcoce — @56 
Extra C Yellow........ccccsceeses 4K@ 5 
ns 0 tb ncdheecesuenesecenns — 4 
MOLASSES. 
New Orleans, Choice to Fancy........ 53 @67 
PO acvcncsebncsesesd 51 @62 
Porto Rico. Ponce, rime toChoiee.. 30 @42 
Barbadoes, in hhds.......... . ...es —- @ 
Sugar House Biack, Strap............ — @i4 


FISH. 
Mackerel, Fancy,Ne. 1, # bbL, (200 Ibs.) $24 00 


“ Gloucester No.2 “ .......00. 16 50 
Codfish, bonelesa, 60 be io BD, .... 

redded, 1 th. ey S per doz, 1 % 

Halibut, Iceland, smoked, @ fb........ 10 

Herring, Medium, sealed, @ box...... ° 19 





GENERAL MARKET. 


FLOUR, MEAL, Bre, 


Winter Wheat, Strictly Fancy Roller Patent, 
BANOS BONES csncdscceccsccccecces 


Perfection Few sod em, Minn. Spring 
est grade, 





Wheat, 

aw Ponce Fancy. W w 

ew inter Wheat... 
XXX 8t. Louis, Mo., Winter Wheat 
Pastry White 
Winter Wheat, Roller Process .......... ee 
Detae TE WOMEEG . cscs cc cccccvcccecs 
AA XX Family, Choice Winter Wheat..... 
XX Fane oy Winter Wheat 
Good Vaine, XX Family Winter Wheat. . 
Rye Flour, cy State Superfine......... 
Buperlatuve Graham Flour, bbls 
Superlative Graham Flour, 





eee eee reese eresee 


eoeasaneesias 


ee eeeeseree 


OR P Pee eee CCE See e eee rere 


6-Ib pkgs. 
Corn Flour, from Southern White Corn... 
GRALN, 


@— 16% 


White, No. 2............. 
No.1 





Extra India Mess, per tce. 17.00 @ 21 00 
Extrs, in bbis........ - 1200 @13 00 
Cur Meats: 
Smoked Hams........... 103¢@ il 
“  Sheulders..... wen 6 @ 614 
Dressep Hoas ..... Orn 0ceees 6% @ 7 





NOW READY! 


Profusely illustrated, 






the former work, with large 























GAY AND STRAW 
Hay, No, 1, per 100 ibs 
No. S ° 











State and Penn., fresh laid......... 30 @ 31 
— a9 eee loc ebondeseéssebe atts 28 @ 29 
fresh-laid....... piateabalal 294,@ 30 
Lined GR. 600 ne covececonences 21 @ 22 
DRESSED POULTRY 
Turkeys, fair to choice...... ... — 7 @— 10 
Philadelphia, Springs... ....... —13° @— 16 
State and Western, Springs.....- 8 @— 10 
Fowls....... eribenegacsassegeie - 8 @ll 
Spring Ducks... .... Soccceseves —- 9 @ 18 
FE EE IE aa —-8 @9 
VEGETABLES. 
Potatoes, pew, prime, per bbi...... $1 37@2 00 
NR, vncdcedescvecdveres 1 75@2 26 
ORISOR, POE WE iin kc ccsccscvediccae 2 00@6 00 
Oabbage, per 100..........seeceeees 6 00@12 00 » 
Squash, Hubbard, per bbi......... 1 50@1 75 
Turvips, L, I,. per bbl............. 76@1 12 
Turnipe, white, Se Wilacescessscens 1 30@2 
DOU, MOG Wes. Fic cigcccdcccccsendt 1 &@i 50 
Carrote,per 100 bunches........ 6. 75@1 26 
STEN s WOE GMs 5 ooes cc coccscctsesia 1 00@1 25 
PREERING, COPD 684 sibs. ccncoccesoss 1 00@1 50 
Cranbe Tries, Cape Cod, per crate... 2 25@8 00 
Jersey, per crate...... 2 0U@2 50 
DOMESTIC GREEN FKUIT. - 
Apples, Baldwin, per bbl .......... 2 50@ 3 50 
“*  Greenings, per bbi ....... 2 15@. 8 50 
*¢ Russets, per bbl......... 2 00@ 3 00 
SW ES 6660000005 2 50@ 3 00 
“ flower, per bbl,...... 2 50@ 8 00 
Hickory Nu‘s, per bush... ...... 1 26@ 1 50 
DOMESTIC ORIED FRUIT, 
Appiee, ane sliced, BEB c06 sectvds 6@ 7 
ee y White, Bi 50 Ib. WOME: cies iccsdide 14% 
Cherries, pitted, 1856 59 Ib, box+s +16 
Peaches, evaporated - 
Fancy Yellow sa wegen nee 
Fancy Red Unpeele’- 6u Ib. * ...... 
pasin tease’ —ay Bd ovesdege Ht ° 
Raspberries, evaporated, in 60 ib. bxs......°.. 23 
Blackberries, dried, in in ‘50 Ib. boxes, “28 
Whortileberries, in 50 Ib. boxes............. o% 
WOOL MARKET. 
Onto, Penn., and W. Va.— 
X, XX, and above Washed Fleece. . .88@86 
. 88@89 
No. Hi eg “«  , 87@%8 
New Yors Starz, Micn., W1s., and Lw.— 
X, and above, Washed Fleece..... ... 82@r3 
No, 1. * SP 87@38 
No, 2. ” Fy omeboned 87 
TUB WASHED, 
Average to Suverior............. ose + -S6@42 
COMBIN3 WOOL. 
Medium, washed...............0es- 89@40 
OOF wadescovscctoencrt 
ome Ane Goeraaea SraTes.— 
mwas) ing | 
combing } 20@30 


co 


fered. Now's your time to oe 
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MERRELL & ANTHONY, 
GENEVA,N. Y. 
GENERAL NURSERYMEN, 
er for Spring of 1887. 
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A New Revised and Greatly Enlarged Edition of B 


[MOW READY! A Now Reviecd and Greaily Enlarged Eation of) 
a for Profit.” 


A GUIDE TO THE SUCCESSFUL A OF THE MARKET AND FAMILY GARDEN, 
875 pages, Price t-paid, $2.00, 

the entinate of = tien ee sale of the earlier editions *t° Gardening 
es melee 8 value ea @ thoroughly practical work. The NEW BOOK, just issued, tains 
beat of additions drawn from the author's added years ot oan a 


TALOGUE OF raps 


sapigarion Co Jorreepona new as at low prices. 


tions of “ Gardening for Profit” indicates 





perience. 
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Dusurxuce, 
CONSUMPTION BY FIRE. 
Consumprion—é ¢. change of form—is 
perpetual; the aggregate of valuable re- 
sults mankind get from these changes is 


the measure of the general civilization and 
welfare. 





The fruit ripe for eating to-day, 
if eaten, should benefit somebody by its 
next change-process; if not eaten prompt- 
ly, it eats itself—it is eaten by oxygen, 
which really burns it, and so goes off un- 
profitably. Goods which could have been 
eaten or worn are lost—that is, the time 
and labor expended on them are hope- 
lessly gone—when they change form with- 
out doing good. Writers differ whether 
labor expended on pure ‘‘luxuries”—for 
example, that burned in fireworks or fid- 
died for the amusement of a party — is 
** profitable consumption” or unprofitable, 
but there can be no question that to burn 
the fireworks or the fiddle in a warehouse 
When 
the grain which might have fed, the cloth- 
ing which migot have warmed, the books 
which might have taught, the lumber 
which- might have housed, the jewels 
which might have adorned and gratified, 
even the guns which might have slain, and 
the myriad of things which might have 


is most unprofitable consumption. 


helped somebody to live and enjoy, are 
guifed by the most sweeping and com- 
plete consumption known, fire, what should 
be said? Insurance neither affects nor pro- 
fesses more that to distribute the losses; 
mankind have absolutely just so much less 
than before, and must expend time and 
labor in order to be simply as well off as 
before. The loss is absolnte and final; 
it can no more be made good than we can 
bring back yesterday. 

The text-bo ks of half a century ago 
taught that our human bodies are renewed 
once in seven years. lo a ** growing” city 
like New York, always buildiog yet never 
finished, houses are pulled down befure 
age has its opportunity ; buildings,furoiture, 
machioery, and most of what is covered 
under the term “improvements” need renew- 
al quite slowly. Clothing goes much more 
rapidly,and food moat of all. Careful inves- 
tigation shows that in respect to the quickly 
consumed articles used in “subsistence” 
mankiod are able to get very litile ahead. 
Notwithstanding what may have been done 
in the time of Joseph, we cannot now grow 
next year’s food this year; it would not 
keep, and even if we could do it we do not. 
Literally it may be said that we all live 
from hand to mouth; while the left hand is 
conveying food to the mouth, it may with- 
out violence to speech be said that the 
right hand is scratchi »g to produce the food 
next wanted. Tne Anarchist notion of death 
to capital and general liberty would quickly 
turn down the screw of starvation, for to- 
morrow’s food on hand to-day and paid for 
is ‘‘ capital.” Do the best we have done and 
can do, what means of subsistence now ex- 
ist, if husbanded and managed by enough 
Josephs, would last only about a year, and 
tnen mankind would fall to work again or 
experience the alternative. So closely 
presses on us the original mandate. 

The first and most pressing necessity is 
food, and while the taking of this gives 
us only a few hours’ respite at a time, the 
growing and preparing of it scarcely gives 
any respite atall. The first step out of 
savagery brought mankind to the necessity 
of clothing and housing; every step for- 
ward in civilization creates or introduces 
new wants, the luxuries of one century 
becoming among the necessaries of the 
next. More wants gratified; more to be 
gratified; more culture and refinement for 
the mental man; more time saved from the 
demands of mere subsistence; more sub- 
ordination of the merely animal part, man- 
kind working at mere drudgery as they 
ought to eat—to live, because it was 





ordained so. This is progress. The 
progress is going on, unquestionably, and 
the lowest man and lowest peorl+s are as 
truly moving in it and with it as are the 
the highest, only in a less advanced stage. 
Exceptions ignored as proving the rale, 
both wealth and poverty are wealthier than 
once. The average condition of the multi- 
tude who consume to-day what they earn 
to-day is bet’er than ever before. 

If it took all the working time of all men 
to get food for all men, there could have 
been no progress, for that is possible only 
as in some way we escape spending all our 
time upon baresubsistence. Civilization, 
theref>re, means abundance and cheapness, 
whereby every man can have a larger num- 
ber and quantity of things for his labor; 
hence, the gentlemen in Congress or else- 
where, who fight abundance and low prices 
are engaged in an unavai.ing attempt to 
turn back the hands on the dial of the 
world’s advancement. 
and dear that one dress of it was the event of 
&@ woman’s life, and silk now so plentiful that 
every Jaborer’s wife can wear it, marks a 
wide and positive step for vard. 

But wastefulness is our American habit 
and drawback. Nature kindly gaveto us 
so much of everything that we have grown 
to think it immaterial how fast we use up 
the dowry. As much of things as we de- 
stroy by fire, by stupid neglect, is so much 
wasted and lost; so much labor, 89 much 
time, so much comfort and progress. And 
this profits nobody in the least. If Mr. 
Powderly smashes the bottle after drinking 
his beer, in order to ‘“‘ give” some work- 
man employment in making another, such 
workman wrested his time, and might as 
well he paid to lean on a gate and yawn; 
for there is only one bottle after all, where- 
aa there might have been two. 

The moral of these remarks is that fires 
are a senseless and stupid waste. Why 
canaot people feelingly see this? War is 
understood and deplored, but fire waste is 
of the same character os respects property 
aod time. 

THE MUTUAL TRUST FUND LIFE 
ASSOCIATION. 


A Few years ago Bret Harte credited the 
Heathen Chinee with ways that were dark 
and tricks that were vain, If Bret Hurte 
had waited until this day he would have 
called the Heathen Chinee innocency its-if 
in comparison with the ways that are dark 
practiced by the assessment societies, great 
and small, which only shows that history 
shculd not be written too early. 

A few weeks ago we announced the sud- 
den termination of the earthly career of the 
Matual Trust Fund Life Association of this 
city. It seems that this concern decamped 
from New York, taking with it such funds 
as it was able to lay its hands upon, and 
went down to West Virginia, out of the 
reach of the New York Insurance depart- 
ment, and of the Attorney-Generel, who is 
debating anxiously in his mind what he 
can do about it. 

We recently received a letter from a gen- 
tleman in New England who was acertificate 
holder in the Mutual Trust Fund Life As- 
sociation, stating that on the 3ist day of 
Deceraber, some little time after they left 
the state, he received a notice of assessment, 
dated at Richmond, Va., but payable, as 
heretofore, at No. 18 Broadway. Having 
seen our notice of the death of this institu- 
tution he was very anxious to kaow what 
it all meant, but we were not able to give 
him any explicit information at the time, 
as we had not then heard of the removal of 
the concern to Virginia. Our friend was 
anxious to know whether the officers could 
absorb the trust fund, which he said was 25 
per cent. of the assessment, ssserting that 
the officers had claimed that ‘* it belonged 
to persistent members, and that they had 
no control whatever over it.” We do not 
suppose it is necessary to give the informa- 
tion called for, as the officers, or some per- 
sons connected with the concern, have been 
able to move the assets bodily from this 
state to West Virginis. 

The officers and agents of assessment 

societies generally bave a peculiarity 


_ which challenges comprehension. It is 


the ease with which they impose upon the 
credulity of persons whom they solicit to 
take their certifixates. One would suppose 
that the statement which so many of them 


Silk, once s° scarce 





make that they have no coutrol over cer- 
tain funds would be questioned so often 
that they would stop making it. In cor- 
porations and societies honestly managed, 
officers are chosen with a special view to 
their fitness and capacity fcr managing and 
cariog for accumulated funds. In such 
corporations and societies the officers are 
chosen—in assessment insurance societies 
the officers ‘‘choose” themselves. The pres- 
ence of the milk in the cocoanut is thus ex- 
pleined. 





DIED. 


At Bath, N. Y.,, The Union Mutual (As- 
sessment) Association, aged five years. 


** One by one the roses fade.” 
INSURANCE STATEMENTS. 


THE MERCHANTS’ INSURANCE COMPANY, 
OF NEWARE, N. J. 


There are two Fire Insurance Companies of 
nearly the same name. one The is or oe" In- 
surance Company of Newark, N. J., the other 
Merchants’ Insurance Company of New York 
City. One ought not to be confounded with 
the other. 

The Merchants’ Insurance Company of New- 
ark, N. J., is one of the best class of Fire In- 
surance Companies, having a capital etock of 
$400,000, with a net surpins of $423,000, and 
total cash assets of $1,258,891.84. Its assets are 
securely invested in some of the best securities 
on the market. It has agents scattered tbrough- 
ont the country at the principal pointe, as is 
in all respects an A 1 Insurance Com 

The great success attending The Locbonte? 
Fire Insurance Company is very largely owing 
to the untiring energy, the intelligence and 
skill with which the company has been managed 
by the President, Henry Powles, and Seenetary, 
J. R. Muilikin, 











THE WASHINGTON LIFE LNSURANCE COM- 
PANY OF NEW YORK. 

Elsewhere will be found the twenty-seventh 
anvual statement of the Washington Life Insur- 
ance Company. We are always very glad to note 
the prosperity of our reguiar Life Insurance 
Companies, and in this connection the statement 
of the Washington Life deserves parcicular 
notics. 

It has largely increased its gross assets, the 
amount paid to its policy-holders, its net sur- 
plus, and in fact all of the items which 1t is 
desirable in the interest of sound Life Insurance 
should be increased. Its nit assets December 
Bist, 1886, were $7,813,631.36. The company 
now have insurance in force amounting to 
$36,574,831. 

Mr, W. A. Brewer, Jr., is the President, W. 
Haxwin, Vice-President and Secretary, and 
Cyrus Munn, Assistant Secretary. 


THE COMMERCIAL MUTUAL INSURANUE 
COMPANY. 


The Commercial Mutual Insurance Company, 
of 42 Wall Street, this city, present, in Tue In- 
DEPENDENT this week, their annual statement, 
which shows tbat continued prosperity attends 
the compapy. Its total premiums for the year 
were $313,123.75, oy = total assets on the Ist 
of January, #693, 48: 

Among its iene = recognize the names of 
some of the foremost busingss men of the city. 
Its officers are W. Irving Oomes, President; 
Wainwright Hardie, Vice-President ; and Henry 
D. King, Secretary. 





THE NEW YORK MUTUAL INSURANCE 
COMPANY. 


In another column will be found the annual 
s atement, submitted by the trustees of this 
well-known marine insurance company, which 
was originally chartered in 1798. The stock 
was paid off, and the mutual system adopted in 
1851. 

Tbe company has made arrangements to isaue 
its policies and certificates, payable either in 
London or on the Continent. Its total receipts 
for the year were $312,398.85, and its total 
assets on the ist of January were $733,956.17. 
The officers are Theo. B. Bleecker, Jr., Presi- 
dent ; and Edward Laraque, Secretary. 


INSURANCE. 








1861. 1886. 


Mas schnsals “Wat Lit 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF SPRINGFIELD, MASA. 
365 Years of Successful Experience. 
PURELY MUTUAL. 
fvery policyholder a stockholder and entitled to 
participate in distributions of surplus. 
The Mass. non-forfeiture applies to all policies, and 
contains the most liberal features ever before offered 
Examine its merits before insuring your life 


ACTIVE AGENTS WANTED. 


M. Vv. B. EDGERLY, President. 
HENRY 8S. LRE Vice-President. 
JOHN A. HALL. Scoreta:v 





THE PENN MUTUAL LIFE 
Insurance Company po approved 


cstment, and Sor eg a 
or 
sheet , at the lowest, sure rates 





Marine and Inland Insurance 





OFFICE OF THE 


Commertial Mutual 


Insurance Company, 
Merchants National Bank Building, 


No. 42 Wall Street. 





Ew Yorr. jenn Re. = 
E TRUSTE in’ CONFORMITY TO THE 
oaae TER of the Company, submit the folio 
statement of its affairs on the 3ist of Decem ber, 1 


Premiu™me on meks Outstanding Sist Decem- 
Seuntine mania during the’ year. 1886... 260,234 a 


(The ave ae th were re- 
t %2 Rene l Tene, and 


al , & sy .- $31 13,123 75 16 
a qpeshet oe ry peared during the 
1836.. wooce aveee+= 265.981 17 
Losses avd expenses paid during the 
same le soeese - etces eeeved $151,683 48 
Return —— ne 
reinsuran: - 845,704 a 
The Arsets of the Company eee. 
the 3 st Dec., 1056, were as follows: 
United States securities.......... Bi77 co 
PER GURNEE, dude nccancdpevennsniees lll 
City and other stocks and Le 
loans on stocks and cash i 
WI boo 0<c ccksesevisaborecedéess 839,408 43 ome 3 
Premium notes and cash preniums......... 49,542 
Balvage and other claims.............. ..-+e. 16,678 83 
WO BOOS, .occencccccvececesonsteced $693,489 18 


Cae eg na eh SDN 
cates of p: r 
the 8th day of February, 1887, se 





TRUSTEES: 











Daniel Drake Smith, Henry K, Bull, 
John C. Jackson, Daniel V, Arguimbau, 
William R. Kirkland, Peorz . ‘Taber, 
William 4. Brodie, David G. Cartwright, 
Alexander enon.” Jsmes McLean, 
jamuel Mc epry 5 Henry. 
John Zi erman ent 
George L. Nichols, Irving Gomes. 
Stephen W. Carey, Emanuel Lehman, 
George H. Tuttle, I R. James, 
John B. Woodward, Dwight Stone, 
William pe ‘ A. le 
dw . Hedden, Francis Spies. 
i Ss berts, C, A. Zoebviech 
Hezekiah rr. 


King. F. Boegi 
Abraham G. Muon, Jr., William ‘Floyd, 


W. IRVING COMES, President, 
WAINWRIGHT HARDIE, Vice-President. 
HENRY D. KING, Secretary. 


This Company issues Certificates ot I 
under which losses are payable in LORDO 
counting-house of BROWN, SHIPLEY & Co. 


FWENTY-SEVENTH ANNUAL STATEMENT 


OF THE 


WASHINGTON 


Life Insurance Company 


W.A. BREWER, Jr., President. 


“at the 














Net Ass.t s December Sist. 1885.............. 87,304,545 64 
Receipts ee year 1886: 
For Prem ++ « + 081,508,608 70 
For Saar reais, “ete. 407,117 81 $1,915,816 51 
$9.310 362 16 
 enmemeege -¥ 
Claims by Desth................ 1 
ad ond be Discounted En- onan 
dowment#s......... 152,718 86 
Cash Dividends, Return’ Pre 
miums apd urrende 
$08...... 435,633 85 
ADDUIICS..........-c200c0e coves _ 458 9 
otal paid Policy-holders... 81,111,388 24 111,383 
BEOB. 00 cosce vcevsogeccsces veees Wis t 
Commu Oommissions 55,499 B 
Divdends to Stockholders... 8,590 75 
Expenses, Rent, Commissi 
— P e, Advertis- 
Ds, yuan — 
ee ae 262,793 02 1,496,730 79 
Net Assete, December Sist, 1886 87,813,631 36 
ASSETS. 


U.S. and N. ¥ City Stocks..... 708 42 
Bonds and Mor J bei _ 





LIABILITIES. 


95,260,013 60 


Reserve by N.Y. standard De 


valuation.. - 87,219,901 00 
in 4 
cfatime’ course of Adjust- says 





t W. BRAXTON, Vice-Prew’t and See’y. 
E. 8. FRENCH, Sup’t of 


Agencies. 
CYRUS MUNN, Aae’t See’y 
I. C. PIERSON, Actuary. 
B. W. MeCREADY, M.D., Med. Examiner, 
FOSTER & THOMSON, Attorneys. 
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37th AVNUAL REPORT 


MANHATTAN 


Life Insurance Company 


OF NEW YORK. 
Nos. 156 and 158 Broadway. 


ORGANIZED IN 1805. 


President, JAMES M. McLEAN, 


First Vice-President. J. I.. HALSEY, 
Second Vice-President, H. B. STOKES, 
Secretary, H. Y. WEMPLE, 
Actuary, S. N. STEBBINS. 


GROWTH of the COMPANY. 





Net Assets, December 31st, 1895....... $10 695,438 85 

Income accounts, year, 1886........... 2,164,787 36 

MRR tcnekt ccénddbicrbdecced $12,860,226 21 
DISBURSEMENTS. 


Paid claims by death, ma- 
tured endowments, and 


payment of annuities....$801,095 89 
Paid dividends............. 261,887 96 
Paid purchased policies..... 164,583 29 
Paid salaries, office, agency, 


real estate, commissions, 
taxes, medical depart- 





ment, advertising, and 
other expenees........... 322,601 29 1,550,168 43 
PE cdbvcdecidetdeSeccssocosccd $11,310,067 78 
LIST OF ASSETS. 
RATA, « danke 02 inks dcceditcrcice $1,928 87 
Cash in bank and Trust Company.... 194,041 34 
Bonds and mortgages................. 3,456,795 15 
Loans on policiesin force.............+ 1,057 745 73 
United States and N. Y. stocks and 
other bonds (market Value)......... 2,131,713 60 
Real estate at cost...............ceeeee 778,118 387 
Premiums deferred andin course of 
collection and transmissien....... + 163,903 08 
Loans on stocks and bonds............ 8,426,762 50 
Interest due and accrued, and all 
other property..........c.eccecee ove 99.053 79 
CON aii doce is vies si caved $11,310,057 78 
Reported claims awaiting 
POOL, O66... 020 -cecccces $185,443 00 
Dividends unpaid and 
other liability............ 131,747 43 
Reserve on existing poli- 
cies, estimated by New 
York standard........... 8,730,185 00 9,047,375 43 








Surplus by above standard, viz.: 
Amer. Ex. 43g per cent.......... $2,262,682 35 


OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY. 


New Yous, January 28p, 1886 
The Trustees, in Conformity to the Charter of the Co 
pany, submit the following Stateinent of ite 
@faire on the 3let December, (846. 

Premiums on Mar‘ne Risks from Ist Jan- 

uary, 1885, to Bist December, 1896.......... 
P on policies not marked of Ist 

January, 1985.... 


Total marine saat cs lea 








1,339,532 
++ 86,196,148 
Premiums marked off from Ist January, 


1986, to Sist December, 1885................ $3,770,004 
Losses paid during the same 

period... -. O1.91b,220 67 
Returns of premiums and e: ex- 


The company has the following aesets 
viz 
United States and State of New York 
stock, city, bank and other stocks....... 89,084,685 00 






Loans secured by stocks and etherwise... 1,438,608 00 
state and claims due the company, 
estimated at.. ences: eseee 580,000 60 
Premium notes and bills receivable, - 1,508,148 & 
Cash in bank..... cece... seeeseese+ - 228,897 8 
ey 812,740,326 46 





Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certifi- 
cates of profits will be paid to the holders thereof, o1 
their legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the 
second of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1881 will 
be redeemed and paid to the hoiders thereof, er their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the 
second of February next, frem which da‘e all interest 
shereon will cease. The certifi to be prod 





at the time of payment and canceiled. 

A dividend of forty per cent. is declared on the net 
earned premiums of the sompany for the ~ ear ending 
Bist December, 1845, ior which certificates will be 
issued on and after Tuesday. the fourth of May next. 

By order of the Boara, 

43. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary 








ACCIDENT, 


THE FIDELITY 
Insurance, Trust, and Safe Deposit 
Company y,of F Philadelphia, 


NEW MARBLE FIREPROOF BUILDING, 
Nos. 827-831 CHESTNUT STREET. 


_CHARTER PEI PERPETUAL. 


S85 TY Hg LOSS BY BURGLARY, ROB- | 
, FIRE OR 


CAPITAL. .. 
The Co “iso tent SAFES" INsiDE THEIR 
te, ne Yo ize An bate pa ah 
e a or co 
rations a rable Bafes in upper 


VAULT DOORS GUARDED BY THE YALE TIME 
Ea 


SECURITIES of grery. degaet 
ELuY DEED RDS on oa wT BAFE Td Os ON 
0) 
ECIAL GUARAN THE LOWES ‘ks. 


DEPOSITS OF Mone RECEIVED ON 
INCOME TF OOD EA iND REMITTED FOR A 

ORS, ADMINISTRA- 
and. RECEI 


Company act ae EXECU 
aie as TRUS 4 nN fa. the (Lug 


r~ 





TRUST FUNDS and INVESTMENTS are x 
te and Wt. — be assets on ae a 


ceva ot St of Si, “Fi gh lapel ie for thelt 


tre ee RECEIPTED FOR AND SAFELY KEPT 
WITHOUT CHARGE. 


CALDWELL, President. in charge of the 


Tet ason, Treas, and Sec 


STEPHEN 
— B. GES 
De 
BOBER 
DIREC 
Stephen A. Caldwell, 
ward W. Clark, 
. A. Griscom, ward T. Steel, 
¥. Tyler Drak 


. 6, 
eury O. Gibson. Thomas McKean. 
John C. Bullitt. 


TCHiliam H. Merrick, 
John B. Gest. 








President. 


J. M. ALLEN, 


W. B. FRANKLIN, Vice-President 
J B. PIERCE, Secretary. 





CONTINENTAL 


(Fire) Insurance Co. 


OFFICEs, ew York, 100 Broadway. 

Contivental {Broouiyn: cor. Court an ‘Mont e 
Buildings : d No. 106 Broadway, E 

Reserve for re-insurance....... 92.265,427 88 

(ot which for Inland Marine, $55,969 52) 

Reserve. ampletor alictaims... 553,171 26 
Japital paid in in cash.. ... 1,000,000 OU 

Net Sarplus, .......--+-...00-.sseeeeee ay 358.879 85 


Total Assets, Jan. Ist, 1886...85,177,478 99 


This company conducts its business under the 
Restrictions of the New York Safety Fund Law. The 
we Safety Funds together equal $1,200.000 


DIRECTORS: 
HB. H. LAMPORT, President. 
F. C. MOORE, Vice-President, 
OYRUS PECK, 24 Vice-Pres’t and Sec. 


























SAMUEL D. BABUOCK SAMUE SAWYE 
GRORGE Bi WILLTA “ate > 
WM. H SWAN , HENRY F. MERIOR, 
4 C. BOWEN ICHARD A, McCURD) 
AURELIUS B. HOLL, JOHN H. REED 

oy JORE F. VA JOHN H EBA 

WM-M RIQHARDS, Wa. H-HURLBO 

J of Tits 2 Rows D MARTI 
SEYMOUR L. HUSTED, BRADISH Z x 

E £. ORK, 8. M. BUCKINGHAM, 
WM. ND#EWS, J. D. VER: 

SRL Wak. WENDE 

Anes Low. LAWRENCE T NURE 





B. 0. TOWNSEND, Sec, Agency Dept. 


OAR. H. DUTORER. Rac. Rennkivn Der't 











THOS. H. MONTGOMERY. $2 28 





THE 
MANHATTAN 


LIFE INS. CoO., 
OF NEW YORK. 


1850. (37 YEARS.) 1887. 


Genera! Agents and Canvassers wanted for desira- 
ble territory, to whom permanent employment an 
liberal compensation will be given. Address, 

JAMES M. MoLEAN, President, 
tL ey" Vice-Pres’t, ‘ 
B STOKES, 24 Vice-Pres’t 
HB. ¥ WEMPLE, Secretary 
SN. oruneann 2 Actuary, 








GERMANIA FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


OF NEW YORK, 
STATEMENT, JANUARY 1ST, 1887. 





ASSETS: 
Cash Capital ............ccccecscscscseseees JNGetseseee Sictoescondibbbebes leds $1,000,000 00 
Reserve for Re-Lnsurance........ Wish iieeMalinncacsvatsbdhders pucenints 777,281 75 
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Oid and Doung. 
THE SHADOW ON OUR LIVES. 


BY THOMAS DUNN ENGLISH. 





Ix the denze and leafy woodland, 
From each lufty tree-top down, 
Flecked with dashes of the sunlight, 

Falls the shadow cool and brown. 
But how different is the shadow 

Which our soul of light deprives ; 
Different far the many shadows 

Never lifted from our lives. 


When our life is young and buoyant, 
When our hopes are high and strong, 
Then beware the thoughtless errors 
That are something leas than wrong ; 
For, though each may be a trifle, 
As a shadow it survives ; 
And we never through endeavor 
Lift that shadow from our lives. 


Words, in careless moments uttered, 
And by us forgotten soon, 
Grow with those whose hearts are wounded 
As the freshets swell in June; 
More than burthens they may crush us, 
They may gall us more than gy ves ; 
Strive we e’er so much we never 
Lift their shadows from our tives. 


Biome neglect of bounden duty, 
Bat a trifle at the time, 
Merely discord in the music, 
Merely error in the rhyme— 
Worse than whips some day may lash us, 
Or may wound us worse than knives, 
And our deep remorse shall never 
Lift that shadow from our lives. 


Come there ever 80 much sunlight 
Oa our latter manhood’s days ; 
Though the glory of our fortunes 
In its utmost brilliance blaze ; 
Though the world around us wonder 
As each lofty purpose thrives, 
Sadness fills us that we never 
Lift the shadow from our lives, 


When, our life’s day nearly ended, 
Comes the setting of its sun, 

Though the crimson, gold and purple 
Of a sunset eky be won; 

Though we close the day in honor, 
Heroes even to our wives, 

Yet this glow expiring never 
Lifts the shadow from our lives. 


When our sunset fades to twilight, 
And the final hour is bere; 

When the world around is passing, 
And the world to come is near ; 

Then our memories throng around us 
As the flesh with spirit strives, 

And we never, never, neve 
Lift their shadows from our lives, 

NSewank, N, J. 


“CRUTCHES REST.” 
A CORNISH STORY. 


BY AGNES POWER. 











Amona the grand, wild scenery of the 
northwest coast of Cornwall, lies the village 
of Tregowan; it nes'les at the foot of a 
gaunt hill, if such a soft English word as 
** nestles” can be applied to the hard, gray 
hamlet, with its stone houses and cobbled 
streets. It is five miles over the hills tothe 
coast. The road runs through a bare, deso- 
late country; what in Yorkshire would be 
called ‘‘ moors” stretch on either hand, bar- 
ren and uncultivated; great lumps of rock 
are scattered thickly on the surface, and 
here and there a little patch of land is par- 
celed off with a low, stone wall, for what 
purpose it it impossibie to say, as nothing 
is grown or grazes there. At long intervals 
a tall gibbet-like construction uf poles, 
shows clear against the sky, and indicates 
a mine, the center of a little spasmodic in- 
dustry, and now and again one comes upon 
a disused shaft sunk into the earth, ia the 
cracks of whose damp sides beautiful little 
ferns grow, and far away, at the bottom, 
one can hear the sound of water trickling. 

Down there by the sea is the town of St. 
Eenas, and thither trudge my parishioners 
in search of things not to be found in the 
shop—the shop of Tregowan, where 
they buy the necessaries of life—butter, 
bread (in quaint-shaped ‘ kettle” loaves), 
oil, cheese, and salt fish; a gruesome- 
smeliing shop it is and one to be avoided, 
for the odors of an ordinary chandler’s are 
hightened and embellished by the smell of 
pilchards and hot saffron cakes. Three 
distinct views of the Atlantic can be seen 
from the rectory; one a lovely little bay, 





whose sapphire waters are inc'osed by 
cliffs of shining serpentine: one, a long, 
narrow strip of coast, bordered by sandy 
towans, and the third a stretc. of sea which 
seems to wash the housetops of St. Eenas. 
Half-way across its surface is alive of white, 
beneath which lie the dangerous breakerr, 
as a warning against which they have built 
a light-house on a projecting rock, and 
from my study window, when I look out 
into the night, I can see the revolving light 
on Marazion Head, dip down, be lost to 
sight, come up again, and so on in monoto- 
nous succession. 

Iam not a Cornishman, but for years I 
have lived among the miners of Tregowan, 
teaching and preaching to them as their 
pastor, and leading among them a life of 
poverty and hardship but one degree better 
then their own; indeed, I almost doubt the 
existence of that one degree, and when I 
re-read the words 1 am tempted to erase 
them and write: ‘“‘ A life whose poverty 
and hardships are greater than those borne 
by my poorest parishioners,” for they, at 
least, have known no better state. 

At the age of twenty-seven I accepted 
the living of Tregowan and married the 
pretty, penniless girl 1 was in love with. 
We argued (inexperienced fools that we 
were!) that with the house and large pro- 
ductive garden the income of seventy 
pounds a year would be enough for us. 

‘** Indeed,” said Nellie, ‘‘I think we ought 
to save, for living is so cheap down there, 
and dress can’t cost as much in a place 
where there is no society; and then it is 
only for a year or two, as you are sure to 
get preferment soon.” 

So we took what is for a young parson 
the most fatal step, that of accepting a 
small benefice, and on the 9th of April, 
1862, I entered into possession of Tregowan 
Rectory, where we have been ever since. 

For the first year or 80 we managed very 
well. Nell was clever, and money went a 
long way; but with time came a family, 
and the income just suffic:ent for two of us 
in 62 had to provide food and clothing for 
nine of us in ’81. 

One evening in March, I was returning 
from a visit to a neighboring clergyman. 
The wind blew cold from seaward and 
pierced my threadbare coat. 1 was tired, 
and hungry, and life seemed very hard that 
night. I could not help mentally compar- 
ing my friend’s comfortable home with the 
one I was returning to. Pigott had mar- 
ried late in life, a woman with private 
means, and soon afier his wedding the 
living of Tiatone, worth five times as much 
as that of Tregowan, had been given him. 
Things don’t always go fairly, even in a 
world presided over by bishops. 

Tunis time the refined comfort of Tintone 
had seemed to throw into more than usually 
strong relief my shabby self, with my coat 
worn; old and green, which had been 
dipped and redipped, till for very shame I 
could not send it to be dyed again. There 
was a young man staying at Tintone; he 
came up as I was strolling with Pigott in 
the garden, and from the careless glance he 
threw at me, I saw he took me for a gar- 
dener, or the sexton, perhaps, and he started 
visibly when Pigott presented him, as 
Michael Fleming,the son of my old school- 
chum of that name. I couldn’t but re- 
spond to his proposal to come and see me, 
and I was wondering as I went toward 
home, what he would think of the place 
when he got there. 

The cheap furniture we had bought in 
the days of our youth had long siace lost 
its freshness, and looked a hundred times 
meaner and shabbier than solid stuff would 
have done after the wear of generations. 
The carpets on the hall and staircase had 
been taken up Jong ago, but in some rooms 
they still clung to the floor, in faded, pat- 
ternless scraps, varied with yawning rents 
and holes. 

In the dining-room tea was waiting for 
me, that heterogeneous meal with which 
we crowned the labors of the day. My 
wife, (Ellen i called her now, Nell would 
not fit the care-worn woman with colorless 
hair and gown!) was seated at the table, 
the eighteen months baby on her lap, and 
the other children grouped around in their 
several degress of I don’t 
mean to imply that Ellen failed in her duty, 
but no amount of striving on one woman’s 


part can keep seven healthy, growing 





creatures in decent bounds of cleanliness 
and order, especially when new clothes are 
almost unknown, and only the very largest 
boy or girl can be treated to a new gar- 
ment, and it afterward has to be transmit- 
ted from one to another, till to the Joseph 
of the family it becomes a very coat of 
many colors. 

I never used my study in the evening, 
lights being too expensive to be burned in 
more than one room, and it was not till the 
children were in bed thatI told Ellen of the 
Impending visitor. *She was not best 
pleased; our solitude was seldom broken 
by people of a higher grade than old Mathy 
Davey Frevorrow, the bell-ringer, or Sam- 
son Toman, the pew-opener. We were 
always welcomed cordially at the houses of 
the surrounding clergy, but by a tacit un- 
derstanding they refrained from returning 
our visits. [It was a mistake, perhaps; we 
ought to have let them come and go and 
say to the world how poor we were; but 
we wrapped ourselves in a cloak of shy 
pride, and it only whispered of the poverty 
of Parson French and his wife. 

Two days went by and then Michael 
Fieming came; before he had been in the 
house half an hourlI decided tbat Lliked 
him, he was so genial and unaffected. I 
had to go out to see a sick parishioner, and 
when I returned I found him seated on the 
table swinging his knickerbockered legs, 
talking to Ellen, while she toiled away at 
the high pile of stockings which occupied 
her “hours of idleness.” He came again 
and again, and our wall of reserve broke 
down completely in the presence of the 
cheery, light-hearted young fellow. The 
children adored him; he would take the 
lot off on fishing excursions, and one pever- 
to-be-forgotten day he drove them to Pepn- 
zance, the ultima Thule of their imagina- 
tion, and treated them to waxworks and 
other unknown dissipations. 

Before he went back to Oxford, he came 
to me t> say how much he wanted to find a 
quiet place to pass the long vecation in, 
where he could read (save the mark!) and 
still enjoy a little congenial companionship 
and boating, bathing, etc. Could we arrange 
to take him? and, if so, would three guineas 
a week be sufficient honorarium? 

A wave of luxury passed over Tregowan 
Rectory; the summer was always its best 
time—what country place is unbearable in 
fine, hot weather? But this year it was 
Lucullian in its comforts. New cretonne 
appeared in the drawing-room, the dining- 
room chairs all had their legs repaired and 
their casters replaced. Michael brought 
my wife numerous little knickknacks 
from London, and a large reading-chair 
and wicker couch, for which he apologized 
by saying ‘‘ he was such a lasy beggar, he 
never went anywhere without them,” so 
that our faded salon put on quite a spright- 
ly air. Tea was abolished, and in its place 
we had a movable feast called sometimes 
supper, sometimes dinner, at which both 
fish and flesh would grace the board. Then 
the joy on Monday mornings to find those 
three beautiful guineas on one’s desk! 
Under this influence Ellen grew almost 
young again, and quite pretty. That was 
the pleasantest time we spent for years. 
There was a low wagonette and pony at St. 
Eenas, which Mike, as we learned to call him, 
hired by the week‘together, so that the horse 
gtew quite at home in the long-disused 
rectory stable. This vehicle was possessed 
of the most extraordinary power of disten- 
tion, and was capable of holding myself, 
Michael, five or six children, and Grace 
Cheynoweth. 

I have not mentioned Grace before. I 
must tell you about her. Her father be- 
longed to an old Cornish family, who had 
lived for generations at a farm a few miles 
from Lostnithiel. Contrary to the simple 
habits of Cornish people, five-and-twenty 
years ago, he had led a roving life and then 
came to St. Eenas to settle down. He was 
areserved and gloomy man, and mixed 
little in the society of the town, declining 
all invitations to tea and Pope-joan (a 
form of gayety still most popular among the 
St. Eenasites), and fond of long, solitary 
walks. His tall figure might be seen stalk- 
ing along the cliffs in the early gray of the 
morning, and belated travelers told how 
they had encountered him wandering 
among the hills at midnight. Every one 
was much surprised when his engagement 





to pretty Grace Matthews, daugbter of my 
predecess r at Tregowan, was announced. 
Se was eighteen or nineteen years younger 
than her husband, but most genuinely in 
love with him, and they lived, to all ap- 
pearances, happily, in a large, old fash- 
ioned house in the high street at St. Eenas. 

Mrs. Cheynoweth’s life had been passed 
at Tregowan. She was simple and igno- 
rant to am incredible degree. Her father, 
one of the old school of clergy, had be- 
stowed no pains on her education, and of 
books she knew nothing; but her gentle, 
refined nature attracted my wife from the 
first, and they had become great friends. 

When we first went to Tregowan, Grace 
Cheynoweth was five years old, a pretty 
child with large gray eyes, in which the 
light came and went, making them seem 
now blue now green, and when she gave 
way to the gusts of passion to which her 
nature was liable, they darkened and grew 
almost black. 

For two years we were in constant inter- 
course with the Cheynoweths. Daniel came 
often in the evening to sit and talk with 
me, the only man his mental equal in the 
neighborhood, for he was well read and 
clever, in a strange, fitful way. 

Then one day a messenger arrived breath- 
less from Mrs. Cheynoweth, to say that 
Daniel was missing; he had left home 
about ten the previous evening for a stroll, 
and all through that night his wife waited 
for him, but the morning brought him 
not. 

I saw nothing to be alarmed atin his 
absence; probably he had wandered as 
faras Penzance and would wait for the 
noonday train to bring him back to Carn- 
ford, which was the nearest station then, 
and he would have to walk the rest of the 
distance and could not reach home before 
four. But four o’clock came and noe Chey- 
noweth. Another night dragged by, and 
still no tidings. 

His wife was nearly frantic. Men went 
out to search for him; we looked along the 
cliffs; we went with lan‘erns high and low’ 
over the towans and over the wild hills. We 
advertised in local and in London papers; 
but from that day to this we never heard 
of him again. 

After a time Mrs. Cheynoweth left St. 
Eenas, and came to a little cottage in Tre- 
gowau, wishing to be near her girlish home. 
She was poor as the world counts wealth, 
but had enough. The rent of the cottage 
was seven pounds a year, and Mrs. Chey- 
noweth annually put aside a sum for Grace’s 
education, so that when she was fourteen 
her mother could afford to send her to a 
good school at Exeter. After four years 
there, she came home a fairly accomplished 
girl. 

My wife, who bad been her first teacher, 
was delighted with her musical talent; she 
played well, and had a low, sweet voice. 
She was constantly at ourhouse, and made 
a pretense of teaching the children. As 
she was of rather an erratic disposition, I’m 
afraid the lesson days didn’t average more 
than two a week; but beggars must not be 
choosers, and we were thankful for the 
atray crumbs of knowledge the children 
picked up from her. 

At the time I am writing of, she was 
more with us than ever. I, with a blind- 
ness truly masculine, was all unconscious, 
till my wife pointed out to me that Michael 
was in love with Grace, and that of course 
it was simply on her account that he had 
been so anxious to return to Tregowan. It 
seemed rather unfortunate to me. I don’t 
approve of early marriages, but Ellen, born 
matchmaker that she is, agreed that it was 
an excellent thing for both. He was rich, 
young, and hisown master. Could he do 
better than bestow his wealth and good 
position on a poor girl who was fitted in 
every way to shine socially? 

** Providence,” said my wife, taking a 
lofty tone—‘‘ Providence has thrown them 
together, and are you, Aigernon French, 
going to be so wicked as to fly in its face?” 

After that it was useless for me to inter- 
fere. I had to be content to let things take 
theircourse. Now that my eyes were opened 
I could see Michael cared for her; but she 
treated him with exasperating indifference. 
She had always been wayward and change- 
able, now she became moreso. She would 
often arrange to go with us on some picnic 
excursion, and then at the last moment 
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change her mind, and declaie it was ‘“‘ too 
hot” or she was “too tired.” On these oc- 
casions it was piteous to see the pained look 
that would come into Michael’s face, and 
the righteous indignation portrayed on 
Ellen’s expressive countenance. 

As likely as not the next day she would 
be at the rectory before breakfast, and 
make Mike supremely happy by ordering 
him ito the garden to read to her. 

One Sunday evening toward the end of 
August, our late supper was over,and Mike 
and Grace had wandered out through the 
open window, and Mrs. Cheynoweth and 
Ellen sat talking domestic economy. 

I smoked my pipe in silence for some 
time, for I am not of a nature to spoil sport, 
although I am a middle-aged clergyman, 
and then it occurred to me that it was time 
Michael and Grace came to an understand- 
ing; at any rate till they did, I Must puta 
stop to these prolonged moonlight rambles. 
I considered myself Grace’s guardian, for I 
knew had Cheynoweth made a will he 
would have appointed me to look after his 
little girl, so now I went forth in search of 
her. 

I wandered through the misty garden, 
and over the little plank bridge into the 
orchard. Tne long, crabbed shadows of the 
apple trees fell thwart the grass, their 
twisted shapes looked weird and black, and 
the harvest moon, sailing in a cloudless sky 
cast her pale light on the white, upturned 
face of Michael Fleming. 

**Grace,’’ 1 heard bim say, ‘‘ you have 
only Kksown me alittle while, but in this 
free, unrestrained life our intimacy has 
been a close one, and counts for more than 
years of a more formal acquaintance; at 
any rate, it has been long enough for me 
to learn to love you. And you do love me 
a little, don’t you?” Then, as she did not 
answer, he went on: ‘‘Say, at any rate, 
that you will try to. AmT such a horrid 
fellow that you are afraid to say even that 
much?” She gave a little laugh. 

“T am afraid of succeeding too well, 
Michael. I am afraid of you. Suppose I 
loved you very, very much, and then some 
day you changed?”’ 

“Oh! Grace”— . 

‘*Hush!” she went on, laying her hand 
on hismouth. ‘‘I know what I am talk- 
ing of, and I know myself. Men do become 
indifferent to their wives, andif I once loved 
you like that, it would kill me if you cared 
for anything more than you cared for me.”’ 

**Oh, my darling!” he burst forth, ‘‘ you 
do love me—you do love me already! and 
Iam yours, yours only, yours always, body 
and soul!” 

I did not like this talk of souls, it 
sounded impious, besides I had heard 
already more than I had any business to 
hear, so, with an effort, I threw off the 
fascination which possessed me. 

** What particular malady are you young 
people desirous of acquiring; influenza, 
asthma or neuralgia?’ I asked, in a tone 
of forced indifference, making as though 
I had only just perceived them, after search- 
ing all over for them. 

We walked back to the house; the path 
Was narrow, and we fell one behind the 
other, Michael leading. [ turned at the 
door to speak to Grace, but she had slipped 
over the grass, and stolen home. 

Fortwo days she avoided us. Michael 
went to the cottage, but did not succeed in 
seeing her. 

On Wednesday I had to go to Penzance, 
which was a serious undertaking, for there 
was no direct railway from Tregowan. I 
had to walk to St. Eenas, and take train 
there, or tramp fifteen miles over the hills. 
Sometimes one got a lift on the road. No 
sort of cart was to be despised, even if it 
were filled with fish-baskets or piled bigh 
with swaying, empty ‘‘taty crates.” 

On this occasion I was driven to within 
seven miles of home by a friendly farmer. 
He set me down at the cross-roads and 
drove away. I could hear the sound of his 
wheels long after he was out of sight. It 
was a lonely spot, not a house or a sign of 
life as far as eye could see. My way was 
across country over the moor, past a de- 
serted mine that lay in a large dimple of the 
ground. ‘‘Crutches Rest,” the place was 
called, why I could never find out. 

As I neared the hollow I started, for there 
was Grace Cheynoweth, lying face down- 
ward, looking into the black cavity and 
singing to herself an old Cornish ballad. 


I withdrew silently, till I was some distance 
off, and then approached her, whistling 
loudly. She heard me, for she had risen 
and was busy gathering the tiny ferns and 
bright blue scabious which grew at the 
edge of the shaft. 

**You have chosen a lively place 
to read in,” said I, ‘‘and,” tak- 
ing the book from her, ‘‘a lively book to 
read. ‘Drelincourt on Death!’ What 
makes you choose that musty rubbish?” 

‘**T like it,” she answered. ‘‘I like the 
story in the beginning about the woman 
who came and sat on the chair after she 
was dead, and frightened her friend into 
fits; that’s just what I shall try and do after 
I’m dead.” 

** You talk a deal of nonsense, Grace. I 
suppose you hope to go to Heaven when 
you die, like a good Christian?” 

**T don’t know; I think I would rather 
be a ghost.” 

‘* Fortunately there are no such things.” 

‘* You are not a Cornishman,” she said, 
‘or you would know better. How about 
the dead baby that cries all) night in Wed- 
nack Hollow? And the spirit of the sailor 
who walks on Porthminster sands? and 
they say at St. Ives the ghost of Kuils goes 
round his monument every moonless night. 
Cornish people know that there are ghosts, 
because they see them.” 

I felt very angry with the girl. I could 
have shaken her. She wanted some real 
hard work to do to empty her head of its 
superstitious twaddle. 

‘* You foreigners” ;* she went on—‘‘ you 
foreigners are different from us; we see 
and hear things you neverdo. Cornwallis 
a strange county. Ever siace the world 
began things have been different here from 
what they are elsewhere. My father used 
to tell me so, and baby-child as I was, I 
remember all he said. His father’s brother, 
my great-uncle, saw a ghost. The spirit of 
John Harvy, his friend, appeared to him, 
after he had been here a year, and touched 

him on the breast.. My uncle was s0 
frightened he took a fear, and never spoke 
for seven days. Afterward he told people 
he had felt a pain like a knife go through 
him, and knew that it was meant as a warn- 
ing. A year from that day, he was stabbed 
in a quarrel at Plymouth. That is more 
than eighty years ago; but these things run 
in families, and I believe my dear father 
saw something the night he left. Oh, Mr. 
French! if I could know what.” And she 
turned on me her wonderful eyes, ‘‘ The 


greenest of things blue, the bluest of things 


grey.” 

I had not lived all those years in Corn- 
wall without knowing something of the 
strange, excitable nature of the people. I 
had seen several under the influence of 
what they called ‘‘ fear.” Many a woman 
has assured me that on such and such a 
day her child took ‘‘a fear,” and, after 
wasting, died from its effects. This fear 
might arise from a start or shock of any 
kind, from witnessing or hearing of an 
accident, or from excessive trouble. A 
young physician lately come to Penzance 
told me he had much difficulty in dealing 
with this fear amoog his patients. I was, 
however, astonished to find a well-educated 
girl like Grace crediting this theory, and I 
said, rather sharply: 

‘For goodness’ sake, don’t innoculate my 
children with these absurd ideas. I won’t 
have them trained in such preposterous no- 
tions. Mrs. Cheynoweth ought not to allow 
you to roam about so much alone. Your 
brain gets full of foolish fancies, and then 
you go and peer down.those old mine- 
shafts and think you see all sorts of things. 
I saw you hanging over the edge of 
‘Crutches Rest’ just now. You'll go 
giddy some day and fall over, and a nice 
thing that will be for your poor mother!” 

‘** 1 go to ‘Crutches Rest,’ ” she answered, 
** not because I fancy I see things, but be- 
cause I do see things. There is a pair of 
green eyes at the bottom of that mine, and 
though they never speak, they tell much 1 
want to know.” 

** Are you mad, or are you joking?” 

‘Neither. I only see things other people 
don’t.” 

“‘ There is a pool of water at the bottom, 
and you see the reflection of your own 
eyes in it, 1 suppose.” 








* Cornish folks call all who come from farther north 
than Exeter foreigners. 


“No,” she persisted; ‘‘they are not 
mine; but I shouldn’t care much if 1 did 
fall over some day; at any rate, I should 
like to be buried at ‘Crutches Rest,’ Mr. 
French.” 

* You will have to get some one else to 
read the burial service, then; I would not 
do it for you. Come, we have talked enough 
nonsence for one day. There is Tregowan 
Church town! Come in and have eupper, 
and do not be such a silly little girl.” 

In the autumn we hada quiet wedding 
at Tregowan, and Michael took his wife 
away. We felt very lonely without them. 
She had always been as one of ourselves, 
and we had grown sincerely attached to 
him. We heard often from them ; they seemed 
perfectly happy and devoted to one another; 
he said she adapted herself wonderfully to 
her new life, and was always much ad- 
mired. The second summer after they were 
married, came the news that a son was 
born to the house of Fieming. Mrs, Chey- 
noweth went to London for the first time 
in her life, but the wonders of the metrop- 
olis paled before those of the baby, and 
before Mike’s perfections as a father; it 
was ‘‘marvelous,” she said, to see ‘‘so 
young a man take so much notice of so 
young a child.” 

At the beginning of September, they 
came down to the rectory, the cottage be- 
ing too small to take them in, and on the 
following Sunday I baptized the child 
** Michael French” ; it was really a fine little 
boy, possessed of an identity of its own, 
and a face distinguishable from other baby 
faces. Michael seemed thoroughly happy; 
he adored his wife and son; but in the 

weeks that followed I thoughtI saw a 
change in Grace. I had feared that she 
would never care very deeply for her hus- 
band, and I had dreaded the dangers of a 
fashionable life for her, but now my mind 
was at rest onthatscore. He was evident- 
ly the one created being for her, still there 
was something in her conduct that inspired 
me with a vague dread. She would follow 
him about the room with her eyes, and was 
restiess and uneasy when he was away from 
her. During his brief absences she would 
sit moody and silent, scarcely answering 
when spoken to. She seemed fond of her 
child, but was not a demonstrative mother, 
and would lay it down anywhere to run 
and meet her husband. She would pop it 
into my arms or onto the nearest chair; and 
once it was found on the music stool, 
where its fond mamma had laid it while she 
flew to the gate to greet Mike. 

Sometimes she would sit with the poor 
little morsel on her lap, telling it a farrago 
of nonsense about giants and fairies, spells, 
enchantments, pixies, and such rubbish, as 
though it-could understand. ‘‘And you 
know, Baby dear,” 1 heard her say one 
day, ‘* when you grow up, you will bea 
wise man like grandpapa, and you will be 
able to throw spells over people and make 
them love you, and your wife will love you 
more than all the world, for half a love is 
not worth having, Baby dear.” 

When Michael was by she took little or 
no notice of the child, and I have seen her 
look at it with positive dislike when he was 
petting it, as though she could not bear him 
to show affection for any one but herself. 
I put a good deal of this downto her health, 
for she was still far from strong. 

One evening, we were all in the drawing- 
room, it had been too wet to go out, and 
Michael had been reading aloud to us. The 
last piece chosen was Tennyson’s “Victim,” 
and it raised a slight discussion as to 
whether the priests had judged wisely, after 
all. Grace said, emphatically, ‘‘No,” and 
appealed to me. I laughingly replied thatI 
had such an embarras dé richesse in the way 
of sons that I could not be considered a fair 
judge. 

‘*] think the priests were fools,” she said, 
** How could they hesitate between a man’s 
child, who is at best only a plaything and 
pet, and his wife, whom he has chosen 
from wut the world to be his other half. 
Michael, which is your nearest, which is 
your dearest, Baby or me?” 

“You forget, my dear, the King’s son 
was not a baby, ‘his face was ruddy, his 
hair was gold,’ which is more than can be 
said for our,boy, for at present he is as bald 
asanegg. You must wait till he is ‘eight 
summers old,’ then I will decide the knotty 





point.” 


**1t sball be decided long Before then,” 
she said, slowly. 

‘“*T hate those kinds of questions,” put in 
Ellen, the practical. ‘There is another 
horrid one, Which should a man save from 
drowning, his mother or his wife, suppos- 
ing he could only manage one?” 


The next day Grace seemed ill and lan- 
guid, and refused to eat or speak. My 
wife came to me with a troubled look. 

** What is to be done?” she asked. ‘I 
cannot get any sense out of her, she keeps 
on shivering, and seems feverish. Michael 
is going into Penzance for Dr. Greene.” 

Mrs. Cheynoweth, who was coming down 
from her daughter’s room, overheard the 
last part of this sentence. 

**T would rather have old Mr. Edwards 
from St. Eenas,” she said; ‘‘ he may not be 
80 clever or have so many new-fangled no- 
tions, but he understands things better 
than Dr. Greene.” 


‘* What do you think is the matter, 
then?” : 


‘*Ah, Mr. French, you would only laugh 
if I were to tell you; but I’ve seen many 
like her. It’s a fear that is on her, poor 
dear, and the doctor can do her no good, 
unless perhaps he bleeds her for it;” and 
with this parting piece of wisdom she left 
the room. 

I hardly knew whether to laugh at, or be 
angry with the ignorance that could sug- 
gest bleeding a delicate woman suffering 
from hysteria; but the possibility of such a 
horrible thing started Michael off at once, 
and I went up-stairs to see Grace. She 
was in the room set apart for Master Fiem- 
ing and his nurse; it was large and some. 
what bare, but the children had covered 
the walls with pictures, and just now,.filled 
with the September sunshine, it looked 
warm and bright enough; there was, never- 
theless, a large fire burning, and over it 
cowered Grace, wrapped in a thick shawl. 
She raised her eyes as I entered, but did 
not speak when I asked if sbe felt better, 
and only shook her head in answer to two 
or three remarks I made. Her husband re- 
turned soon with Dr. Greene, and after 
awhile the latter came to my study. 

** Well,” said I, ‘‘ what do you think of 
her?” 

**T can hardly say, Mr. French. Her 
pulse is high, and she seems to havea fever- 
ish cold, nothing worse.” 

‘*Did you induce her to speak?” 

‘“No, I couldn’t get a word out of her; 
she wouldn’t answer one of my questions. 
I believe the malady is a mental one. Has 
she had any trouble lately?” 

‘* Trouble?” I answered, angrily, ** what 
trouble should she have? It is simply 
temper, Dr. Greene; something has an- 

noyed her and she is sulking.” 

“Is that so?” he said, with a laugh; 
**then it is more a case fora priest than a 
physician; if she bas a dumb devil, you 
must exorcise it. You know all the cir- 
cumstances of this marriage; it was a love- 
match, wasn’t it.’’ 

“If ever there was one. Moreover it 
was a first love match. I don’t think 
Michael ever had a calf love for any one 
else, and | know she had not.” 

“Ah! I'm not sure that ‘first love’ 
matches are always so desirable. What do 
you think, Mr. French?” 

‘Dr. Greene, I think that, in slang par- 
lance,you are ‘getting at’ something—what 
is it?” 

‘* Well,” said he slowly, ‘‘ that woman 
has something on her mind, something con- 
nected with her husband; has she any rea- 
son to be jealous of him, do you know?” 

**Good heavens! what a horrible idea! 
They have not been married two years yet. 
That is a notion that could only proceed 
from ‘the Lond on piy-sician,’ as the peo- 
ple here call you.” 

“Oh!” said he, with a shrug of his 
shoulders, ‘‘as to that you are not all so 
unsophisticated. Cornish folks may be 
behind the times, but their morals are no 
better than their more advanced brethren’s. 
Not that I mean to say anything against 
Mr. Fleming’s morality, I am sure it is of 
the highest type; but you need not be so 
indignant. You say she is sulking, I goa 
little further and say she is sulking because, 
for some unknown reason, she is jealous, 
Well, I'll come again to-morrow.” 

Through that day Grace continued in the 





same state. Whenever Michael approached 
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her she motioned him away, and seemed 


unable to bear the sight of her baby. It 
was a melancholy party that assembled at 
dinner that night, even the youngest child 
felt that something most uncomfortable 
was going oninthe house. We were all 
moodily feeding when the door opened and 
the cause of our troub!e appeared, ‘‘clothed 
and in her right mind.” 

**I’m afraid I’m rather late,” she said, 
drawing a chair to the table, and not notic- 
ing our surprise. 

My wife was the first to recover her 
presence of mind. Signing to us to take no 
potice, she started a conversation right 
valiantly. It was rather a strained and 
m serable thing, but it served our purpose, 
and after a little the restraint wore off. 
Grace seemed disposed to behave rationally, 
aud chatted away as if nothing had hap- 
pened. 

About ten o’clock Mike came to my 
stidy; his wife had gone to bed, he said, 
and was sleeping quietly. He seemed un- 
usually relieved at the turn affairs had 
tuken, and was full of plans for the coming 
winter, which he meant to spend abroad. 
We sat talking until late on into the night, 
when the banging of a door startled us. 

** Whavs that?” asked Michael. 

‘‘The door into the back passage. I 
think the servant must have left it open. 
Good gracious! how late it is. Past one 


o'clock. Michael, how we have been gos- 
siping!” 

‘I'd no idea it was so late,” said he, 
*‘yvood-night.” 

1 was at my writing-table putting 
away some papers, when I heard his step in 
the hall; he came in with a white, terror- 


str.cken face. 

‘* Grace,” he gasped, ‘tand Baby —gone!” 

J rushed up-stairs to his room. The 
nurse, whom he had aroused, was standing, 
sleepy aud stupid, rubbing her eyes. The 
bed was empty, the clothes thrown back, 
and the berseaunette beside the bed was 
empty too, the soft, white blanket still 
warm and dinted from the tiny body. 

They were not io Ellen’s room; then we 
remembered the banging decor. 

‘* She is at her mother’s,” said my wife. 

At the cottage all was dark. In answer 
to our summons Mrs. Cheynoweth put her 
head from an upper window, and demanded 
in trembling tones, what the matter was. 
She burst into tears when we told her, 
and cried that ‘Grace had gone like her 
father.” 

Then Michael ran back to the rectory, 
and went shouting and searching through 
the dew-drenched orchard, while I sought 
he!p in the village. 

1 got two meo, Giles and Curnow, who 
brought lanterns and ropes, the latter from 
some droll idea that Grace might be lying at 
the bottom of a cliff or precipice. 

There were but two roads, one to Bt. 
Evnas, the other across the hiils; Michael 
and Giles took the first, Curnow and I the 
latter. 

There was a brilliant moon, and every 
object was plainly discernible, even at some 
distance. 

The road looked stony and white, and 
the bleak land stretched away to the 
horizon, a fresh breeze blowing over it from 
the sex. I couldn’t keep out of my head 
the jingle of the rhyme in Bret Hart’s 
** Cicely”: 

** Out on this alkali desert, a-hunting a crazy wife 

Was ra’ly as on-satisfactory as anything in my 

life.” 

Suddenly there flashed into my mind her 
fondness for ‘* Crutches Rest.” 

**Ournow,” said I, “ let’s strike across to 
the left there.” 

‘* Why, sir,” said he,‘ that leads nowhere 
but totne scat bal.* Miss Grace would 
never go that way.” 

Just then there came a gust of wind 
across the moor, and on the wind the cry 
of a baby child. 

Without a word we started, running in 
the direction of the mine. Curnow is a 
younger and slighter man than I am, but 
fear lent me speed. As I flew along, my 
feet seemed hardly to touch the earth. In 
spite of the sickening horror that possessed 
my soul, or perhaps because of it, each 
trifling thing I passed impressed itself dis- 
tinetly on my mind. I remember noticing 
the grotesque shape of a huge bowlder that 








* Cornish for » deserted or broken-up mine. 


stood up sharp and black against the sky. 
Once I stumbled and fell heavily, but was 
up again in an instant. 

Taoen I was standing looking down into 
the quarried hollow in which lay the old 
mine. Seated on a lump of bowlder was a 
white figure, Grace. My heart stood still 
when I saw that she was alone. 

‘*Where is your baby?” I asked, steady- 
ing my voice by a tremendous effort. 

She looked up at me, and smiled. 

‘*Grandpapa has it,” she said. 

Just then I heard again the child’s faint 
cry. It was lying behind a low, thick 
clump of furze, wrapped snugly in the little 
fluffy blanket whose fellow I had seen so 
recently. What strange fancy, in her poor 
distracted mind, had led her to that lonely 
spot? I never mentioned my suspicions 
even to Ellen, but I always thought that 
Michael’s innocent words, apropos of the 
** victim” that evening, had raised in her a 
feeliag of jealous hatred for the child, and 
that she was only prevented from taking 
its life by some sudden intervention of a 
higher power. Curnow joined me d rectly 
after I found the baby, and putting his 
pilot-coat round Grace, we took her home. 

She was ill for weeks. Her delirium was 
so violent that at times the doctors feared 
she would never recover her reason. 
Michael never left her, nursing her with 
the utmost tenderness and devotion. She 
recovered slowly, but completely, and not 
the faintest recollection of that terrible 
night ever crossed her mind; and I may 
safely add that they have oo misunder- 
standing now. They are perfectly happy, 
devoted to each other and to their chil- 
dren, for Mike has a sister Nelly. 

And now comes the strangest part of a 
sirange story. By Michael’s wish, the old 
mine of ‘‘Crutches Rest” was explored, 
and on a ledge of rock, about fifty feet be- 
low the surface, they found a skeleton. 
Some few clothes still hung about it in 
rotten rags, and the watch, chain and 
signet-ring all proved i: to have been in 
life Daniel Cheynoweth; it was there eight- 
teen years before, he met his end. 

The people of Tregowan shake their 
heads mysteriously when they speak of the 
fascination the place exercised over his 
daughter. There are people, menof science 
living in great cities, who would explain 
this thing to you, but I am only a poor 
country parson, and it is beyond my phi- 
losophy. 


PaBIs, FRANCE, 





THE ROBIN AND THE SPARROW. 
A FABLE, 
BY OHARLES FOLLEN LEE. 








A RrosBtIN, Boston-Common bred, 

Well-borp, well-mannered and well-fed, 

A bird of varied information, 

With every gift to grace his station, 

His fast, one bright June morn, was break- 
ing, 

Upon a worm of his own taking, 

Thus setting forth the cogent reason 

Why all but worms should rise in season, 


A city sparrow, fond of dirt, 

Greedy, intrusive, malapert, 

A bit of feathered impudence, 

Quick both to give and take offense, 
Espied the robin from a distance, 

And looked about him for assistance 

To do the courtly bird some evil ; 

But, finding none, at once grew civil, 
And, acting as if grief oppressed him, 
Drew near the robin, and addressed him. 


Good-morning, sir,” the sparrow said. 
The other gravely raised his head, 
Acknowledging the salutation, 

But seemed adverse to conversation. 
The sparrow drew a doleful sigh 

And forced a tear into his eye, 

‘rill, quick to feel another's woe, 
The robin asked what grieved him so. 


Then said the s parrow, “‘ List, I pray, 

To what a poor bird has to say, 

A much-wronged member of your race, 
That knows not where to hide his face, 
And when you've heard me kindly through, 
Tell me, I beg you, what to do. 


**Tis many a weary year since we 
Unhappy sparrows crossed the sea, 
And landed on this western strand, 
An unsuspecting pilgrim band. 
High were our hopes, for we hac heard 
This was a country where a bird 
Was free to use his bill and claws, 
Unhampered by tyrannic jaws, 
Roost where he pleased, take what he would, 
And win an easy livelihood, 








“Thus came we ; and at first it seemed 
As if the land were all we dceamed. 
The hearty welcome we received 
All homesick feelings soon relieved. 
.Lhe more we thougut the matter o’er, 
The more we wished we’d come before. 
Alas! the high- flown hopes we cherished 
Have one by one, in sorrow perished. 
They who with greetings were profuse 
Are fcremost now with their abuse. 
‘ Pleague take these sparrows!’ one will cry, 
‘They are the meanest birds that fly.’ 
‘Yes,’ then another, ‘ what a pity 
They got a foothold in the city! 
We fancied that, with birds like these, 
From vermin we might rid our trees: 
The worms were bad enough, I vow; 
But ’tis both worms and sparrows now!’ 


“Thus men rail at us, day and night ; 
And now, to make still worse our plight, 
The public statute that defended 
Oar hapless tribe has been amended ; 
And any one is free to slay 
As many sparrows as he may.* 

Oh, why should hatred us pursue? 
And what, O good sir, can we do 
That will the wrath of man abate, 
And save us from a cruel fate!” 


The sparrow’s story having heard, 

This answer made his fellow bird: 
Friend, if you really wish to know 

Why humen bipeds treat you so, 

The truth can soon be told. The blame 
Lies all with you. You sparrows came, 
And found a shelter in a land 

Where blessings flow on every hand, 
And where, had you been well-affected, 
You always would have been respec‘ed. 
But no! you scarcely had been landed 
Before you were together banded, 

The interloping game to play, 

And drive us native birds away. 

Our nests you stea/, our young annoy, 
The quiet of our haunts destroy, 

And, when there’s no one else to bo: her, 
You fight and worry one another. 

When such a spirit, then, you savor, 
What wonder you are out of favor? 
They who are bent on making trouble 
Of what they sow reap always double. 
Observe our laws, adopt our ways; 

In peace and qaiet spend your days, 

* Live ard let live,’ be sure to mind 
Your own affairs, and you wiil find 
That in your rights you'll be protected, 
And be by man and bird respected.” 


The robin thus; and, having plumed 
His ruffled breast, his meal resumed. 
With speechless rage the sparrow burned, 
And flying off, he soon returned 
With friends and neighbors half a score, 
All thirsting for the robin’s yore. 
What might have followed, who can say, 
Had not a school-boy ¢hanced that way? 
By him the sparrows were persuaded 
To leave the place they had invaded ; 
For, when a second stone he fired, 
They somewhat hastily retired. 
MoRAL. 

The poet deems the reader able 

To draw the moral of this fable. 

Without, then, making more ado, 

He leaves, good friend, that task to you, 
CHARLESTON, Mase. 





MRS. FOOT AND HER FIVE TOE- 
CHILDREN. 


BY HELEN OSBORNE KREHBIEL. 





Mrs. Foor and her five Toe-children 
lived ina nice little shoe. The Toe-chil- 
dren were restless because their home was 
so dark, but Mrs. Foot was quite con- 
tented and took ber house with her where- 
ever she went. She did not of course take 
it to bed, but when she went forth in the 
day her house was sure to go too. 

Nights, after Mrs: Foot was asleep, the 
little Toes made up for lost time, and ger- 
erally had a great deal of fun. It did not 
take them long to find out that Mrs. Foot 
belonged to a very sweet-faced little girl, 
and they were delighted when they dis- 
covered that there was another Mrs. Foot 
with just as many young ones living right 
across the way. What lots of sport they 
had, kicking off the clothes and playing 
** Hide-and-seek ” with each other. They 
also looked around the dim-lighted room 
and learned a great many things. They 
took notice that there were windows in the 
walls of the house that let in the light when 
morning came, and they were very much 
pleased with the fact. The moonbeams 
came sliding in through the same openings 
at night, and merry little breezes full of 
stories about the world outside, and the 


* “Bee Public Statutes, Commonwealth of Mass.,” 
Chap. 92, Sec. 6. Amended 1883, 








Toe-children made up their minds that 
there was notbing half so nice as windows 
in one’s house, and every day they scolded 
more and more among themselves about 
the little dark shoe. 

The Shoe was as glad as any one when 
night came. It got dreadfully tired tramp- 
ing around all day. Mrs. Foot was always 
on the go, and it never seemed to occur to 
her that any one would like a rest. She 
seemed to take a great deal of pains to go 
through all the dirt and sand she could 
find, and if she could splash into a puddle 
of water it made her bappy for a week. 
Once in awhile the little Shoe used to com- 
plain, but Mrs. Foot never took any blame 
to herself; she always said it was the little 
giri’s fault, and that was the end of it. 

The Shoe had some one to sympathize 
with it, however. That was the other lit- 
tle Shoe that went through the same trials, 
and stood close by its side every night. 
They had long taks together, and often 
sighed and groaned over their hard lot. 
Oce night they talked longer than usual and 
were much excited. The Toe-children had 
been behaving very badly. 

“That oldest Toe-boy,” complained 
Right Shoe, “is actually digging a hole 
through me.” 

‘To save my sole,” exclaimed Left Shoe, 
“*I can’t see why Mrs. Foot puts up with 
such rudeness—they will wear me out 
with their doings.” 

They talked so loud the little Toes heard 
every word, and there was whispering and 
giggling among these wide-awake children 
a full hour after the Shoes had fallen asleep. 
Every now and then the word “‘ window” 
could be cverheard; but that was all. 
They were planning some:hing, but no one 
could tell wha‘. 

“Daylight at last,” screamed Big Toe 
one day. 

**Let me see,” said Big Toe’s sister, 
crowding up close. 

‘* And me, too!” shrilled Middle. 

And before any one knew what was going 
on the whole Toe family were hanging out 
of a window, and the window was one of 
their own making. For there wasa great, 
gaping hole in the end of Mrs. Foot’s house, 
aud Left Suce looked too forlorn for any- 
thing. 

Just then a shout went up from over 


the way, and the other Toe children of . 


the other Mrs. Foot yelled: 

‘** Liberty at last! Hurrah!” 

And there they were with their five rosy 
faces reaching out to the air, and grinning 
from ear to ear; Right Shoe, however, 
groaned in distress. 

“Sorry,” exclaimed the Toe-children, 
tossing their little Toe-heads,” but shoes 
ought to be built with windows in them! 
It is no fun living in darkness!” 

Fun or no fun they were put into new 
shoes right away—dark as a pocket, too: 
but they are at their old tricks again, and 
they will have windows after awhile. 

For Toe-children never get discouraged 
in reaching out after light! 


New York Crry. 





PUZZLEDOM. 


Vommumeaiions for this departmen! should be ad- 
dressea “ Puzzles.” THE INDEPENDENT, New York 





CROSS-WORD ENIGMA, 


My first is in grieving, but is not in weep, 

My second’s in brushing, but is not in sweep ; 

My third is in hearing, but is not in sound, 

My fourth is in circle, but is not in round ; 

My fifth is in solar, but is not in sun, 

My sixth is in novice, but ia not in nun; 

My seventh’s in harry, but is not in run. 

My whole was an American editor weil known 
and esteemed by all true lovers of “ Liberty and 
Union.” F. 


GEOGRAPHICAL JOININGS. 


1. Join together a boy’s nickname and a rela- 
tion to his parents, and make the capital of one 
of the United States. 

2 Join to tinge, anda great fuss, and make 
one of the territories. 

8. Join recent, to establish, and part of the 


earth’s surface, and make an island inthe Atlan- — 


tic Ocean. 

4. A useful article in a house, a vowel, and & 
kitchen utensil, to form a cape of the European 
coast. 


6. One who deals in coverings for the head, 
and in like manner, and make a cape of the 
United States, 
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6. In bad humor, a vowel, an illuminating ar 
ticle, and a vehicle, and make a large island. 

7. An interjection, the name of a relative, 
and an expression of wonder, and make a West- 
ern city. . 

8. Not lofty, and a measure, and make a 
manaafacturing town in Eastera United States. 

9. A Latin term for bone, us, and to depart, 
and make a town in the State of New York. 

10. One of the scourges of nations, and acar- 
penter’s tool, and make a town in Russia. 

12. Something novel, and the destination of 
travelers, and make the capital of a state. 

12. An animal, and a crossing place, and 
make another capital. W. W. W. 


QUALITIES OF PLACES. 


What is the lighest city in the world? 

What is the sweetest in odor? 

What is the most verdant island in the 
world? 
_ What is the coldest? 

What is the highest mountain in the world? 

What is the whitest? 

What is the hardest river in the world? 

What is of the most beautiful color? 

What is the most observing point in the 
world? 

What is the most timid? 

What is generally sad? 

What is cheerful? 

What mountain is desponding? F. 


DIVISIONS. 


Take half a city, and find 20,000 Ibs. left. 

Take half a river, and bave a boy left. 

Take half a county in New York State, and 
have a woman’s name left. 

Take half a state, and have merchandise left. 

Take half a mountain, and destroy life ieft. 

Take half a lake, and no freedom left. 

Take half an island, and have half a score left 

Take half of a sea, and have no hight left. 

~ F, 


WORD PUZZLE. 


From Donghnut to Pound Cake. 
Dougbaut. 
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Pound Cake, 


The second word grows ona tree. The third 
causes disease. The fourth isa mineral. The 
fifth is a bright, cheerful-looking thing. The 
sixth is used in fire-place. The seventh you 
can guess if you have the others. 


DIVISIONS OF COUNTRIES. 


1. Divide a state, and get another state. 

2 Divide a kingdom, and get a beast’s lair, 
and to stamp. 

3. Divide a territory, and get a woman's 
name, and an interjection. 

4 Divide a state, and get a woman's name, 
and to disembark. 

5. Divide a state, and get fresh, and a very 
popular bread of a certain animal. 

6. Divide a territory, and get just made, and 
a republic. 

7. Divide a state, and get au historical painter 
and a state. 

8. Divide a country, and get a division of the 
earth and one under age. F. 


HIDDEN ISLANDS, 


1. Ernest ate nine bananas. 
2. H asked whether Eric or Si carved the 
bracket. 
3. She is formal, tame, and commonplace. 
4. Yes, sir; Et and I will go. 
5. Will Nan tuck Etta’s dress? 
Cc. W. K. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF JAN. 20T# 


NUMERICAL ENIGMAS. 

1, Earthquake ; 2, Christianity; 3, individu- 

ality ; 4, A Tale of a Lonely Parish. 
NUMERICAL PUZZLE. 


Love can neither be bought nor sold; ita only 
price is love. 








Selections. 
CREDIDIMUS JOVEM REGNARE. 


FROM THE POEM. 








BY JAMES RUSSELL LOWELL. 





Secure as happy yesterdays. 

Then there were rulers who could trace 
Through heroes up to gods their race ; 
Pledged to fair fame and noble use 

By veins from Odin filled or Zeus, 

And under bonds to keep divine 

The praise of a celestial line. 

Then priests could pile the altar’s sods, 
With whom gods spake as thev with gods ; 
Aud everywhere from baunted earth 
Broke springs ef wonder that had birth 
In devths divine bevond the ken 

And fatal scrutiny of men ; 

Then bills and groves and streams and se18 
Thrilled with immortal] presences, 

Not too ethereal for the scope 

Of buman passion’s dream or hope. 
Now Pan, at last, is surely dead, 

And King No-Credit reigns instead, 
Whose officers, morosely stric*, 

Poor Fancy’s tenantry evict : 

Chase the last Genius from the door ; 
And nothing dances any more. 
Nothing? Ab, ves, our tables do! 
Drumming the Old One’s own tattoo, 
And, if the oracles are dumb, 

Have we not mediums? Why be glum? 


Fly thither? Why, the very air 

Is full of hindrance and desnair? 

Fly thither? But I cannot fiv; 

My doubts enmesh me if I try, 

Each liliputian, but, combined, 
Poten‘ a giant’s limbs to bind : 

This world and that are growing dark ; 
A huge interrogation-mark, 

The Devil’s crook episcopal, 

Still borne before bim since the fall, 
Blackens w’th its ill-omened sign 

The old blue heaven of faith benien. 
Whence? Whither? Wherefore? How? Which? 


Why? 
All ask at once, all wait reply. 
Men feel old systems cracking under ’em ; 
Life saddens to a mere conundrum 
Which once Religion solved, but she 
Has lost—has Science found?—the key. 


—February Atlantiv, 





A CONGO LAWSUIT. 


RY THE REV. ©. B. BANKS. 








Just before Mr. Probert arrived at Bana- 
na, I was asked by the king and head 
chiefs to come down to the town and see 
how they settled their cases atlaw. The 
case to be tried was what they call a ‘‘ Vo- 
lankanu” case. It was about a young 
woman who had been sought in marriage 
by a young map. It appeared that the 
young man had gone, as is the custom, to 
the girl’s mother(no father), and asked how 
mucb he would have to pay for her. The 
price was named: and the young man gave 
a present to the mother, in earnest of what 
he had yet to pay for the daughter, and 
went away to rather up the price of bis fut- 
ture wife. While doing this, the mother 
was asked by another young man to sel! 
her daughter to him, to wife; snd as she 
got abetter offer. she sent a message to 
the first suitor, saying that he would have 
to pay a slave over and above the price a’- 
ready named for the vou"g woman. This 
he refused to do. So the mother com- 
menced to sell her daugbter to the second 
suitor. which when the first saw, be de- 
clared war; andthe two towns fought for 
awhile, without huriing anybody. It was 
then agreed to submit the case to arbitra- 
tion of the king and head chiefs. . 

When [arrived at the town, I found 
about five hundred people assembled be- 
neath some wide-spreading trees, forming 
a square, facing inward. The kiog and 
head chiefs held one side of the square. 
with their special attendants seated behind 
them. In front of the center of this side 
of the square was a leopard’s skin, a Euro- 
pean rug with aleopard marked upon it, 
upon top of which again, was placed two 
crucifixes ; aud in front of al] was the king’s 
scepter stuck in the ground, and at each 
side of the scepter were stuck several smal! 
crosses made of split bamboo. These rep- 
resented the chief points of the question 
under discussion. At two ooposite corners 
of the square, were placed two hideous 
idols covered with paint and nails. One of 
these idols was the figure of a woman, and 
was covered with red paint. These idols 
belonged to the two towns which were 
quarreling, each about a half-day’s jour- 
ney from here. 

The proceedings commenced with bea'- 
ing of drums and singing ; after which one 
ma, who was considered an orator, step- 
ped slowly into the ceater of the square, 
vom whence be looked around with a 
half-cunning, half-comical leer, and theo, 
with a sudden motion, threw his legs and 
arms into the air, and commenced danc- 
ing, while at the same time he broke out 
into a wild chant, telling all about the pala- 
ver, beginning from the time the mother of 
the girl under dispute was born, telling how 
she had lived, how many children she had 
borne, how much her husband loved her, 
He, when he had rehearsed the story of the 
mother’s life up to the birth of the daugh- 
ter, carried on his chant with the story of 
both their lives; as he chaited, he occa- 
sionally appealed first to one sideof the 
square aod then to anotber, asking them if 
what ue said was true cr not. This they 
always answercd by a prolonged shout of 
acquiescence. Hz: then finished up with 
a@dance and a song, calling first to one 
side and then to another to join in the cho- 
rus, each stanza baving a different chorus. 
During the singing they ali beat time with 
their hands. Ashe finished his song, he 


Another man then rose up, and followed 
the same line of action as the first speaker, 
but he was not received with the same 
amount of enthusiasm as the first. During 
the time that he was up. there wcre many 
fresh arrivals, who all came and knelt 
down in front of the king—who sat on a 
mat bebind the lecpard skin—bowing 
their heads and clapping their hands; 
while the king took one of the crucifixes, 
and, facing it to those who were saluting 
him, moved it slowlv in front of him, his 
own head bowed. The salutation over, the 
fresh arrivals fell back and out of the 
square, taking up their seats behind the 
various sides. Then came an interval of 
dancing; one or two got into the center of 
the square, and, keeping time to the mu- 
sic, commenced to dance, or twirl their 
bodies about in a most marvelous man- 
ner. 

One man then rose up, and stated the 
charge brought against the mother of the 
girl. He was followed by others, who 
spoke in defense of the woman. A warm 
discussion was kept up nearly the whole 
day, while at intervals they would break 
out into asong or dance, to enliven the 
proceedings. As evening approached, 
they saw that they would notbe able to 
finish the palaver that day; so it was put 
off till the next day. 

Next day the proceedings were much the 
same as they had been on the preceding 
day, only they were interrupted much 
more; owing toarule they have, that any 
one can step into the center and stop the 
proceedings by either dancing or singing, 
and here he remains until the interested 
parties in the palaver give him a piece of 
cloth. Some, if they sing or dance well, 
remain in, stopping the proceedings until 
thev have had a few pieces of cloth. 
Next day when [ went down, 1 found 
that they had arrived at a stage farther 
on in the case than they were the pre- 
ceding day. After all had been said that 
could be said on both sides of the ques- 
tion, the king and head chief withdrew to 
a distance of about half a mile, to con 
sult together upon the case, and agree as to 
the verdict they should give. As they 
asked me to accompany them, I did so. They 
bad a short talk over it, and agreed that 
the mother of the girl had lost the day, 
because she had taken the present given 
when the first suitor asked for her daugh- 
ter. We then returned to the town, when 
one of the chiefs rehearsed the palaver from 
beginning to end. The mother’s party 
were then told to speak and say if they had 
told any lies, or not, inthe palaver. That 
side then withdrew to consult together; 
and when they came back they confessed 
that they had lied when they had said they 
had not received any payment for the girl, 
asthe present the young man gave to the 
mother, was indeed part payment. 

The head chief, or as he was commonly 
cvled, second king, then turned to the 
side of the young man who had first sought 
the girl to wife, acd told them that they 
had won the palaver; at which three of 
them immediately sprang forward, and 
prostrated themselves in front of the leop- 
ard skin, rolling their faces in the dust, 
and kissing the dust in front of the king. 
Here I saw a peculiar rule they have. 
When any one wins a palaver, and comes 
forward to the king to thank him for his 
righteous judgmeni(?), any one from the 
crowd on the king’s side can come for- 
ward and take wha ever is superfluous in 
the dress of those who thus prostrate them- 
selves. On this occasion, only one knife 
and sheath were taken. The king al- 
lowed them to lie on the grouad, thank- 
ing them, for about the space of two 
minutes, and then put out his hand and 
told them to rise, They then returned 
te their seats. During all the time this 
scene was going on, the mother’s side 
maintained a perfect silence. 

The second king then turned to the 
mother’s side, and addressed theirspokes- 
man, saying: *‘ My son, you have lost the 
palaver, you have lied; you have lost the 
palaver, because, when the young man 
sought Nyinga [che name of the girl] for 
his wife, you consented, and took pay- 
ment, and then you tried to sell her to an- 


other map. You have lost, my son, you 
have lost!” When the kiog had finished 
speaking, a dead silence followed for 


about half a minute; thea one man, from 
the side that lost the day, called out, *‘It 
is good. It is true.” The kings and chiefs 
were all pleased at this, as it showed that 
tue palaver was finished for good, un- 
less anything else should crop up.— Bap- 
tist Missionary Magazine. 


HOBART PASHA. 


In South American waters, the British 
ships were chiefly employed in suppress- 








and oppression which he says helearned on 
his first man-of-war), that ‘‘the black man 
is an inferior animal.” and ‘‘the dark 
races are meant to be drawers of water and 
hewers of wood. Ido not deny that they 
have s%uls to be saved, but I believe that 
their role in this world is to attend on the 
white men,” And he thinks that our efforts 
to put down the slave trade were an un- 
cilled-for interference with the designs of 
Provieence, and an aggravation of the evils 
intended to he remedied. He thinks that 
t'e close: packing of the negroesin the 
slavere, and the awful tortures inflicted 
thereby, were due to our efforts to capt. 
ure them. But it is sufficiently well 
known that before these efforts began, the 
horrors of the middle passage were so great 
as to convert the English borough-monger- 
ing Parliament to the necessity of the sup- 
pression of the English slave trade: and 
we may feel pretty confident that Portu- 
guese slavers were not more generous of 
deck space, or sparing of whips and chains 
and knives. However, Hobart, as usual, 
d‘d his duty gallantly, and tells some ex. 
citing stories of slave captures. On one 
occasion, when sent with three boats after 
alarge slave-brig, just as he was preparing 
for action it was discovered that the per- 
cussion-caps had been left behind. He 
nevertheless fired hissmall cannon with 
lucifer matches, followed the vessel to the 
shore, and at night boarded with cut- 
lasses, only to find the slaveslanded and the 
vessel deserted. Hobart was sent in charge 
of the brig to Rio, and on the way, ran 
right into ano ther slave-schooner, crammed 
with slaves. The sight on board was 
sickening : 

“There were 460 Africans on board. The 
schooner had been eighty-five days at sea. 
They were short of water and provisions; three 
distinct diseases—namely, small-pox, ophthal- 
mia, and diarrhea in its worst form —had broken 
CG «_e On opening the hold, we saw a 
mass of arms, legs, and bodies all crushed to- 
gether. Many of the bodies to whom there 
limbs belonged were dead and dying ... 
and we found . . eleven dead bodies ly- 
ing among the living freight. Water! water! 
was the cry. Many of them, as soon as free, 
jumped into the sea, partly from the delirious 
state they were in, partly because they had been 
told that if they were taken by the English they 
would be tortured and eaten. . . The 
strangest thing amid this confasion of horrors 
was that children were constantly being born, 
In fact, just after I got on board, an unfortuuate 
creature was delivered of a child close to where 
I was standing, and jumped into the sea, baby 
and all, immediately afterward. She was saved 
with much difficulty, the more so as she seemed 
particularly to object to being rescued.” 


It must be allowed that these freed slaves 
had not very much to be thankf.l for, as af- 
ter having been cleaned, clothed and fcd, 
they were sent to a British Colony—e g,. 
Demerara, which he describes as ‘‘ one cf 
the v'lest holes in creatioa”—‘‘to serve sev 

en years as apprentices (something, I muet- 
admit, very like slavery).” But there das 
not seem to be any evidence in support of 
his statement that afterward, ‘‘ I fear, they 
generally used their freedom in a way that 
made them a public nuisance, wherever 
they went.”— The Spectator. 

LIFE’S BRIGHT SIDE. 

Sam JOHNSON once said that the ability to look 
at the bright side of life was worth to any man 
as much as the addition to his salary of one 
hundred pounds a year, and when he wrote that 
sum meanta great deal. It ia as true to-day as 
then. But manyof those who are in the pos- 
session of a biue horoscope find it difficult to 
change the color of the landscape before them. 
Several of the letters written by patients of Doc- 
tors Starkey & Palen say that the use of Com- 
pound Oxygen bas enabled them to see every- 
thing clearly. Melancholy is gone; the dis- 
position to be morose and disagreeable has some- 
how vanished ; and “I feel like singing all the 
time,” and “I can skip and rup like a cbild,” 
are samples of the expressions of the disposition 
now. Dyspepsia was what was the matter with 
most of these patients, and a little timely treat- 
ment eliminated that disturber, and caused |ife 
to be seen in an entirely different light. If you 
would like to understand Compound Oxygé«n— 
its mode of action and results—address Drs. 
Srarkey & Pauen, 1529 Arch Sireet, Philadel- 
phia, and you will have mailed to you free, a 
volume of nearly 200 pagee, which afford very 
interesting reading.— WV. Y. Witness. 

HOME, EXERCISER" for Brain Workers and 

y le. ‘enti ies, and Youths; the 
Athlete or Invalid, A complete gymnasium, Takes up 
but 6 inches equare floor-room ; something uew, scien 


comprehensive, cheap. Send for circular. “ Home 
HOOLS FOR Puysican Curtunn,” 16 
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ing the slavetrade. The Pasha is of opin- 


iov(notwithstarding the hatred of tyranny 


CORNER 15th STREET, NEW YORK. 
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luxurious of materials, yet firm in texture, 


1a the Priestley trade-mark. 





made a grand flourish with hands, arms 





and legs, and sprang out of the equare. 






None genuine unless rolied on a ‘ Varnished Board ’ 


and equally suitable in and outof mourning. 
showing the grain of the wood, which 


They are for sale by all the principal dealers in the e cities, and in New York City b 
Lord & Taylor, Stern Bros., Jackson’s Mourning Storer B. Altman ew 
& Le Boutillier Bros., H. O’Neill 


& Co., Simpson, Oraw- 
& Co., and others. a 





PRIESTLEY’S CAMEL-HAIR FABRICS 


Include a complete line of Camelehair Cloths, for both costumes and wraps, of extra 
quality ; the Real India Cloth, uniting the Camel-hair effect with the guacetal folds of 
ndias draperies ; and the new silk-warp diagonals and serges, the softest and most 
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The Independent. 


THE LARGEST, THE ABLEST, AND THE BEST RELIGIOUS AND 
LITERARY WEEKLY. 


Special Announcement. 


Arrangements have been made that justify the promise that the columns of Tue 
INDEPENDENT for the coming year will be far more interesting, instructive and attractive, 
in every particular than ever before. 


Tne following is a partial list of the contributions that will appear. We will 
publish articles, 


RELIGIOUS AND THEOLOGICAL, 
BY 

F. D. Huytinaton, D.D., LL.D., Bishop of Central New York. 

A. CLevecanp Coxg, D.D., LL.D., Bishop of Western New York. 

Tuomas M. Ciark, D.D., LL.D., Bishop of Rhode Island. 

Howarp Osaoop, D.D., of Rochester, x. : # 

Pror. Wm. M. Taytor, D.D., of Broadway Tabernacle, New York. 

A. J. Gorvon, D.D., of Boston, Mass. 

JAmEs Freeman Ciarkg, D.D., Church of Disciples, Unitarian of Boston, Mass. 

W. R. Huntinerton, D.D., of Grace Church, New York. 

W. 8. Ratsrorp, D.D., of St. George’s Church, New York. 

Joun Hatt, D.D., LL.D, of Fifth Avenue Presbyterian Church. New York. 

Howarp Crossy, D.D., Fourth Ave. Presbyterian Church of New York. 

Turopvore L. see D.D., LL.D., Lafayette Ave. Presbyterian Church of Brook- 
lyn, N. Y. 

T. T. Muxegr, D.D., of the United Congregational Church, New Haven, Conn, 

Danizt Curry, D.D., LL.D., Editor Methodist Review, of New York. 

Pror. Grorak R. Crooks, D.D., LL.D., Drew Theological Seminary. 

Wi.iiamM Tayior, Missionary Bishop of Africa. 

ALEXANDER MoKenzigz, D.D., First Congregational Church of Cambridge, Mass. 

Pror. LH. E. Jacoss, D.D., Lutheran, of Philadelphia. 

Joun H. Vinognt, D.D., of Plainfield, N. J. 

Gores F. Penrgoost, D.D., Tompkins Ave. Congregational Church of Brook- 








lyn, N. Y. 
Joun F. Hurst, D.D., LL.D.. Bishop of Methodist Episcopal Church. 
tanpo.pu 8. Foster, DD., LL.D., Bishop of the Methodist Episcopal Church. 


F. W. Conran, DD., Editor Lutheran Observer, 

Dr. Haut will write a series of articles on Christian Work; Dr. Oseoon, on the 
Higher Biblical Criticism; Dr. Penrgoost, on Revivals; Dr. Cuyter, on Temperance : 
Dr. Vincent, on the Sunday-School; Dr. Jaocoss, on the Obstacles to the Union of the 
Lutheran Bodies in America, and others on equally timely topics. 


SOCLAL, POLATICAL AND ECONOMIC. 


Pror. WiitiaM G. Sumner, of Yale College, will write a series of articles giving the con- 
servative and ‘‘ high economic” view of various social topics. 


Pres. Joun Bascom, LL.D., of the University of Wisconsin, will write a short series of 
articles in answer to Prof. Simon Newcomb’s ** Plain Man’s Talks On The Labor 
Question,” published in Tag INDEPENDENT. 

A Kyiaur or Lasor will write a short series of papers on the work of his Organization. 


Pres. Georak Wasusorn, D.D., of Robert College, Constantinople, will write from time 
to time on the political questions of the East. 
Justin MoCarruy, M. P., will discuss any new phases of the Irish question as they arise. 
‘Tugopor®t Srantron, of Paris, will continue his articles on the religious and poiiticat 
affairs of France. 
REFORMS IN JUDICIAL PROCEDURE, 
THE INDEPENDENT will publish articles on this subject by 
Joun M. Haran, Justice of the Supreme Court of the United States. 
Sran_tey Matruews, Justice of the Supreme Court of the United States. 
Samus F. Mixer, Justice of the Supreme Court of the United States. 
Judge Cuaries ANpreEws, of Syracuse, N. Y 
Judge Jonun F. Drititon, of New York. 
Judge Ronert Ear, of Herkimer, N. Y. 
Judge Joun Lowgtt, of Boston, Mass. 
Hon. Davip Dupvey Figip, of New York. 


CRITICISM, ART, AVD TRAVEL, 

Tuomas Wrentwortu Hieoinson, of Cambridge, Mass., will contribute a monthly article 
on Current Literary Tendencies. 

Mavnrice Tuompson, of Crawfordsville, Ind., will write a number of critical studies of 
American and Foreign Literature with especial reference to the future of our fiction 
and poetry. 

James Payn, the English novelist, and the Editor of the Cornhill Magazine, of London, 
will continue to write his monthly budget of ‘*‘ English Notes.” 

Mus. Scnvyier VAN Rensseiagr, the best art critic of this country, will write three arti- 
cles a month for our department of ‘‘ Fine Arts,” and 

Wit C. Wan 6 London, will review the leading Art Exhibitions of England, in a 
monthly article, 

Joaquin Mitcer and Gracke Greenwoop will furnish articles of Travel. 

Anpkrew Lana, the versatile author of Poems, Essays, Stories, and Novels, will write a 
series of articles entitled ‘‘ Letters on Literature.” They will be written in much 
the same style as his ‘* Letters to Dead Authors,” which were publisheu and read so 
widely a year ago. 

Epmunb Gosss, the well-known English Poet and Critic, will contribute a series of articles 
giving the quaint and odd history of certain old books, together with amusing gossip 
concerning their composition. Mr. Gossz has been a life-long collector of rare 
books. 

Cuaries Duptey Warner, Donatp G. Mironett (Ik Marvet), Riosarp Henry Srop- 

parp and others, will write occasional articles. 


POETRY. 
We will publish Poems by 


Susan Coo.ipGs. 

Tue GoopaLeEs. 

Avsris Dosson, of London, England. 
Grace Denio LITonFIELp. 

Exto Mackay, of London England. 

Louise CuanpLer Mouton. 

Puitie Bourke Marston, of London, Eng. 
Evizabetu Stuart PuEps. 


Rionarp Henry Stropparp. 
Mavriog THompson. 

Epira M. Tuomas. 

J. T. TrowBrives. 

Evra WHEELER WI1Lcox. 

Joun G. Waittisr. 

Epmunp Gossr, of London, England. 
Anprew Lane, of London, England. 


STORIES. 

KE. P. Rox will write a short serial for publication in THE INDEPENDENT, during 
1887. 
IsapEeL F. Hapaoop, author of ‘‘ Epic Songs of Russia,” and translator of Tolstoi’s 
novels, will translate several short stories from the Russian, for THE INDEPENDENT. 

Tuomas Wentworth Hieainson, W. E. Norris, F. W. Rosinson, Juuia Sonayer, 
Harriet Prescorr Sporrorp, Grace Denio Lironrie.p, James Payn, Rosz Terry Cooxg, 
and others, will furnish short stories during the year. 

TERMS TO SUBSCRIBERS. 

One year, $3.00; for 6 months $1.50; for 4 months, $1.00; for 3 months, 75 cents. 
Two years, $5.00. Five years, $10.00. Any number over five at the same rate, invariably 
with one remittance. 

©@ Those unacquainted with Taz Inpgpgnpent will do themselves a kindness by 
sending us 30 cents for one month’s subscription, thus securing consecutive numbers 


enough to enable them to judge of its merits and determine whether it is such a paper as 
would suit tastes. 


&@ Specimen copies free. 
All subscriptions to Tag InpErENDENT are stopped at the expiration of the time paid 


for. Address 
THE INDEPENDENT, 
25 lUiBroadway, . ¥. 





farm and Garden. 


The Agricultural Bdttor wits be glad to recetwe any 
Practical hints, suggestions or information thal 
wil make this department more valuable to those 
of ovr subscribers who feet specially wterested,| 





HOW TO RAISE PLUMS. 


BY A. M. WILLIAMS. 





Tue curculio is the arch-enemy of fruit 
growers. It certainly looks now as though we 
have found a certain way to exterminate this 
pest from the face of the earth. It has long 
been known that when a plum orchard was com- 
posed of different varieties the curcuho would 
show a choice to work on, and one variety 
would be nearly destroyed and another com- 
paratively uninjured, The favorite of the cur- 
culio above al) others is the wild red plum. 

I have recently seen a communication from a 
writer, who states very positively that the eggs 
of the curculio laid in the wild red plum will 
never hatcb, and this corresponds with my own 
observations. I have many times noticed that 
where there were & few wild plum trees near a 
garden or plum-yard the wild fruit was full of 
stings, while the other was quite free. It ap- 
pears that the wild plum is net adapted to the 
development of the young curculios. This being 
the case, it seems wonderful that the instinct of 
the insect should not prompt it to choose the 
vaii:ties best adapted to develop its young. I 
presume the reader has often noticed the fact 
that the wild plum, everywhere, is the favorite 
fruit for the attack of the curculio, and it would 
be interesting to know if any evidence has been 
observed to show that the eggs bave ever hatched. 
The varieties of the wild plum are many, and 
while this may be true of part it may not be true 
ofall. Itis important to make and compare 
observations, and get the exact trutb. 

The seeds of the wild plum are largely used by 
some nurserymen to raise stocks to graft with 
the finer sorts. Barrels of these are obtained 
from Michigan and some other states. If it be- 
comes necessary to raise them for this purpose, 
probably seed enough can be got from the West 
to raise all that is wanted. There is no difficulty 
ia raising good crops of plums by the sim pl; me hj 
od of jarring the trees and catching the insects 
on sheets, provided it is done thoroughly and in 
season; but among farmers the trouble is at 
tba’ season they are so busy with the farmwork 
that the fruit is neglected until too late, then 
jarring does no good. One writer tells us that 
where there are many plum trees together only 
a limited number sre injured by thecurculio, but 
where there are only a few trees they are liable to 
be all destroyed. His theory that is the number of 
the curculio is limited. Tbe plum is moszt!y worked 
on three kinds of stocks—the wild plum, the 
horse plum, and the peach. Some nurserymen 
raise stocS of the wild plum and root-graft 
them the same as apple. The horse plum is usu- 
ally budded, although is is sometimes grafted. 
The peach is always budded. In buying plum 
trees we should get them on roots adapted to 
our soil, for our success depends to a great 
extent upon thisone thing. The wild plum does 
best on a heavy soil, The peach prefersa lighter 
soil, The horse plum likes a good heavy soil, 
and does well on clay. When the plum is 
worked on the peach the trees are raised cheaper, 
and should be bought cheaper. It is not ex- 
pected that trees on peach stocks will be as 
durable as on their own roots. If a tew samples 
of fruit appear the first or second year after 
p/anting they should be picked off, as the matur- 
ing of a few specimens will check vhe growth of 
the tree a year. 

Cenraay Panag, N. ¥. 





HOW TO SELL PEACHES. 


An exchange for the sale of fresh peaches was 
for years a theory with me before I could find 
that encouragement among growers which war- 
ranted an effort to put it into practice. Believ- 
ing that the grange of our state was the best or- 
ganized effort of farmers in Delaware for the 
accomplishment of good, I took occasion to 
urge upon the then master of our State Grange, 
Mr. John J. Rosa, the practicability of this 
method. He heartily embodied my suggestions 
in bis annual address to the State Grange in 
December, 1882, and gave me a committee upon 
the subject composed of some of the most posi- 
tive and energetic men in the state, with in- 
structions to report at the next annual meeting. 
At the following meeting, this committee was 
able to report a charter obtained, and about 
$3,000 subscribed to the capital stock, but no 
bu siness regularly att ted, b growers 
mainly preferred to blindly trust conditions 
abroad, of which in the nature of things, they 
could know nothing, rather than to trust a new 
effors at home, wherein they could see some im- 
perfections. But the agitation of the subject 
by personal solicitation of buyers, by letters to 
agricultural and other papers, and by public 
discussion among growers, brought about a 
concentration of buyers at Wyoming, the prin- 
cipal peach shipping station, and the home of 
the majority of the Fruit Exc -ange Committe~. 

Growers found that the suctiop method, rec- 











ommended by the Exchange, insured the best 
prices from these buyers, thus concentrated, 
but in turn were not yet ready to give fruit sys- 
tematically graded and inspected at the Ex- 
change, urged to the encouragement and pro- 
tection of buyers. A few growers, however, the 
Exchange advocates, carefully assorted their 
fruit, much to the satisfation of buyers, and the 
principle made very natural though slow 
growth. This season makes the third year of 
active operations by the Delaware Fruit Ex- 
change, with an annual increase of success for 
itself and those doing business through it, with 
innumerable converts to its theory, though it is 
not yet without opposition. It has a record for 
honest methods and efforts that commend it to 
every one who will investigate, and a reputation 
that is broader than the nation. Numerous 
pattern societies have been and are being estab- 
liched in Florids, California and other states 
If the Exchange is not a convincing proof to all 
the members of the American Horticultural So- 
ciety of its usefulness, it is nevertheless a grow- 
ing organization that is giving us better distri- 
bution and more uniform prices for our 
fruit, while it bas exercised a more marked 
influence upon the condition and grading 
of our peaches than any other method 
of general marketing. In detall its his- 
tory might have been embellished with figures 
showing its financial power for good and its 
proportional growth in the great industry of 
our peninsula. We might have shown how by 
it the expense of marketing bas been reduced 
and the certainty of better distribution secured, 
and hence a market insured; how railroads 
have been influenced to see in the encourage- 
ment of our fruit industry their own inter- 
est, and how growers by travsposing from 
their side of the problem the z y z of trans- 
portation, have brought the burdens of this 
quantity to bear more directly upon those (the 
buyers and dealers) to whom railroads, in 
their competition, more readily make conces- 
sions. We might have shown the almost religi- 
ous zeal with which some commission men con- 
tend against the establishment of this method 
of growers selling their own produce, and the 
vote of a legislator against granting a charter, 
whicb, in his own opinion, was flying in the 
face of Provideace by inviting the common 
people to the tree of knowledge. Above all, as 
a thirg of mystery, a condition as real as it is 
inexplicable, we might have shown the bitter 
opposition of growers themselves to the estab- 
lishment of an organization that threatened no 
market already <xistimg, mor im any wise 
abridged their privileges ox” Opportunities, Wut 
offered only additional facilities, and by concert 
of effort a broader field for the sale of fruit. 

As studies for those who may dcsire to estab- 
jish like organizations for their own indusirics 
and their own communities, these facts may 
afford valuable suggestions, and are to be found 
iu the history of our Exchange. I haveonly men- 
tioned a few of the major landmarks of our 
way. Let no one think that our work is yet 
fully accomplished nor that our task hitherto 
bas been a light one. The requisites for a suc- 
cessful fruit exchange are, primarily, a sufficient 
quantity of superior fruit to attract buyers, a 
sufficient number of buyers to insure competi- 
tion, and transportation facilities that insure 
quick and careful delivery. As these conditions 
are all attainable in some portion of this broad 
Union upon the interests of some one fruit or 
agricultural product, I assume that somehow an 
exchange may be established for the major in- 
terests of each, and that, with a eharter suffi- 
ciently broad, each of these exchanges msy deal 
in all other fruits of its locality. Let no one 
assume that the especial interest of his locality 
isan exception, or that it presents difficulties 
insurmountable. If the three conditions above 
enumerated can be made to exist, the exchange 
method can be made to work. Some one may 
ask if I would advise for any special locality an 
apple exchange. Yes, if the three considerations 
mentioned can be obtained. The very general 
culture of the apple makes of this best fruit so 
common a biessing that buyers need not gener- 
ally go long distances for their supply; hence 
the difficulty of securing in this fruit as a major 
interest the necessary cempetition among buy- 
ers. Yet apples, pears, plums, and other fruits 
frequently change hands among members in 
Delaware who have come together in the main 
interest of the peach. The territory to be com- 
prehended within the purview ef an exchange is 
only to be determined by circumstances, some- 
times natural, sometimes artificial. It should 
include the producers to the furthest extent at 
which there can be effected concert of grading 
and shipping, whether this includesa part or 
the whole of one state, or of several, Of tle 
buyers and dealers it should include the farthe-t 
city capable of receiving fruit in good con‘:- 
tion. Above all, the location for buying and 
selling needs to be in such proximity to the 
grower that the burden of transportation shall 
become a direct question between the buyer and 
his encouraging transportation company, and 
not betw.en the grower and all the transporta- 
tion lines by which produce must be carried to 
courumerr. 


What benefit have we fouod in such pub 
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lic selling of frui'? Much every way. 1. Until 
this method was adopted, growers were in con- 
tinual controversy with transportation com- 
pavies over real and fancied impositions and 
lack of accommodation. Now such controver- 
sies are unheard of. 2. The return of empty 
packages was an uncertain dependence that gave 
much annoyance. Now we sell the package with 
the peaches, and from all distances where trans- 
portation does not eat up their worth they are 
returned in quicker time and better condition, 
to be sold for their worth by auction to growers 
again. 3. We bave more general information 
of the market, get by competition a better daily 
distribution of fruit than ever before, and con- 
sequentty better prices. 4. Heavy freights, 
commissions and cartages went with the end of 
the stick that farmers bave thus cut off. 5. Cash 
is insured for all purchases. A buyer cannot 
cover a weak financial condition from the 
knowledge of many growers. 6. A personal 
acquaintance between dealer and grower. 7. If 
fruit has po value in the markets, the grower 
learns of it at the Exchange without the ex- 
pense of freights to distant market. 8. Last, 
though not least, a better condition of the fruit, 
and more satisfactory grading of it is secured, 
making it possible for buyers to send long dis- 
tances with hope of profit. I believe that if a 
determined ¢ ffort could be made in many locali- 
ties to improve the marketing methods of farm 
producte, we would introduce a wholesome 
thrift into agriculiure that would eliminate much 
of the lottery nature of oar calling that now 
palsies « ffort.—From a paper by W. T. Consa, 
of Delaware, read before the American Horti- 
cultural Society. 





WATER FOR STOCK IN WINTER. 


A LARGE proportion of of the food of our ani- 
mals is used to keep up the temperature of the 
body to about one hundred degrees. Cold 
weather, damp barn-yards, cracks in the barn or 
sheds, want cf bedding and exposure to storms, 
greatly increase the consumption of food to no 


’. good purpose. Much more regard is now paid 


to the comfort of our stock in these respects 
than formerly. We think, however, many fail 
to realize the loss of food sustained by compell- 
ing animals to drink ice-cold water. Water as 
it comes fresh from the well has a temperature 
of about fifty-five degrees. When allowed to 
stand until frozen over and the ice then broken, 
and pieces of ice suffered to remain in the 
water, the temperature speedily falls to thirty- 
five degrees. Experiments are reported which 
seem to show that it pays to artificially warm 
the drinking water for milch cows. Be thisasit 
may,no one can doubt that water at fifty-five da- 
grees is cold enough for health, The water that 
an animal drinks has to be raised to the temper- 
ature of its body, say one hundred degrees, 
And, of course, it requires much more fuel in 
food to raise a pailful of water from thirty-five 
degrees to one hundred degrees, than a pailful 
of fresh water from fifty-five degrees to one 
hundred degrees. If the heat required to warm 
the pailful of water twenty degrees was derived 
from hay, or straw, or grain, the loss would not, 
in many cases, be severely felt. But, as a mat- 
ter of fact, this heat is obtained from the con- 
sumption of fat and flesb, or butter and cheese. 
Thig is expensive fuel. We are well aware that 
it is not always easy to furnish animals water 
free from ice. We fill the trough with water, 
and the cows and sbeep and horses do not drink 
as much as we expected, and the next morning 
there is a thick iayer of ice upon the water. In 
such a case, break the ice in as large pieces as 
possible, and pull them out with a potato hook 
orrake. Do not leave them to melt in the 
water. Pump plenty of fresh water for the ani- 
mals.— American Agriculturist. 


OLEOMARGARINE UNWHOLE- 
SOME, 


On the question of the unwholesomeness of 
oleomargarine, the report recalls abundant evi- 
dence to show not only that public sentiment 
brands i‘ as unwholesome, but that expert tes- 
timony sustains this public sentiment. The 
fact is recalled that while a majority report of a 
committee of the assembly in 1881 found that 
the ingredients of which the article is made 
are, or were, or might be, pure beef fat and, 
therefore, not injurious to healtb, a minority re- 
port, written by a physician in good standing, 
who was a member of the committee, condemns 
it as unwholesome and deleterious to health. 
The physician who made this report, Dr. Fen- 
ner, was chairman of the committee. He 
showed that because an article was chemically 
pure, it did not necessarily follow that it was 
wholesome for people to eat. In 1884 anotber 
investigation was made by the Senate Committee 
on Public Healtb, and Commissioner Brown calis 
epecial attention to the fact that whenever this 
subject has been brought before the legislature 
for investigation, it has been referred, asif by in- 
tuition to committees on the public health. The 
r sult of the Senase Commiitee’s inves igation 
was a proh:bifory bill, based on the uuwhole- 





The prohibitory act of 1884 fell, in the Court of 
Appeala, because it was so broad as to cover any 
article, however wholesome theretofore, or here- 
after discovered. In the law of 1885, remedying 
the fault of the act of 1884, the legislature de- 
clared that it was enacting a prohibition against 
oleomargarine to prevent deception and to pre- 
serve the public healtb. The dairy Commissioner 
regards as significant the fact that the declara- 
tions of the Legislature and the position of the 
department relative to the unwholesomeness of 
the article prohibited in imitation form, has not 


been seriously agsailed by the friends of oleo- 
margarine, and he assumes that the policy of 
the state will continue to be directed toward 
stamping out all attempts to + ya on a butter- 
eating public avy spurious arti Report New 
York State Dairy ae cs - seman 





U. §. SECRETARY OF AGRICUL- 
TURE. 


Tuz House of Representatives, at Washing- 
top, has passed a bill creating an executive de- 
partment to be known as the Department of 
Agriculture and Labor, under the control of a 
Secretary of Agriculture and Labor and an as- 
sistant secretary. There shall be in the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture and Labor a division which 
shall be under the charge of a Commissioner of 
Labor, who shall hold his office for four years, 
and until his successor shall be appointed, un- 
less sooner removed, and shall receive a salary 
$5,000. Tbe Commissioner shall collect infor- 
mation upon the subject of labor, its relations 
to capital, the hours of labor, the rate of wages, 
the cost of production of the articles produced, 

the earnings of laboring men and women, the 
means of promoting their materia), social, in- 
teliectual and moral prosperity, and the best 
meaas to protect life and prevent accident in 
mines, workshops, factories, and other places of 
industry. The — is empowered to in- 
quire into the causes of discontent which may 
exist between employer and employés witbin 
the United States, and he may invi‘e and hear 
aworn statements from both such parties con- 
cerning the matters in controversy. 





GUANO AND FERTILIZERS. 


Per Ton. 
Soluble Pacific Guano....... ..-8838 00@40 00 
Lister Sros.’ Speciaities : 
standard Superphosphate.... 87 00@40 00 


Amwmoniated Dis’d Bone...... 32 00@35 00 














0.8. Phosphate.............. 29 00@81 00 
Ground Bone..............- 81 00@33 50 
Crescent Bone........-...-. 29 00@31 60 
Potato rertilizer. ...........+ 47 00@50 00 
Tebecso lk... oe éneaes 47 00@60 00 
Buckwheat ** _........ eeee. 82 W0@S5 U0 
Baugh & Sons’ Specialties : 
robacco Fertilizer........... 80 00@35 00 
naw Bone Superphosphate, 
per 2,000 Ibs............. su 00@85 00 
Twenty-tive Dollar Phosphate, 
per 2,000 Ibs............ ° 25 00 
Economical Fertiliser for Po- 
tatoes....... packeacwvonds 28 00 
Warranted Pure Raw Bone 
Meal, per 2,000 lbs...... - 80 00@83 00 
Export Bone, per 2,000 ibs.. 26 00@28 00 
J. M. Pearson’s specialties : 
Smopire State Superpnhospnate. 40 00 
Fine Ground Bone......... ee 32 vO 
Mapes £. and P. G. Ue.’s Specialties : 
Potato Manure.........seeeeeee 48 00 
Oorn SB  apecccecccoccccese 44 00 
Vomotable ...cccccccscccccce 48 00 
Complete “A” Brand....... ose 88 00 
Ammoniated Superphosphate. 00 30 
A. L. Sardy’s Specialties : 
Phospho-Peruvian Guano.... 36 00 
Alkaline Phosphate.......... 26 00 
Cobcentrated Plant Food 28 00 
H. J. Baker & Bros.’ Specialties : 
Yotato Fertilizer. ..... ceccce 45 00 
Wheat Gs gedpesncuene _ 47 50 
EO. 24 ah 46 50 
AA Ammoniated Superphos- 
Fertilizer........ . 87 50 
Bone bs aiiedie 82 60 
Williams, Ulark @ Uo.'z Speciai- 
Americus ssone Superphosphate 88 00 
S  adeve 82 
pot ti a 
Fish and Potash........... . 85 00 
Americus Pure Bone Meal. . 88 00 
ASHES.—We quote 4@44¢ ‘cents for #ot and 
5@6¢ for Pearl 
AGRICULTURAL. 





* ' A FRIEND eeneny L 


reward than the hope of doing good, that Dr. Ken- 
nedy’s Favorite Remedy saved my life. In the 
autumn of 1884 I took a severe cold. I suffered pain 
through the beck, groin and kidneys. I sent fora 
physician who pronounced my case gravel, remark- 


iug: “Mr. Davis, unless vigorous measures Rs | 
taken you anos recover.” ip fet 





y, ap ne 
medicines. Shortly i cuperetpens © a o:; a 


nt, an 
f letel cured, oS HN D DAVIES, 5» Cotta 
Bt, Rochester. / i other sufferers it is only 


D oog Saat Kennedy" 8 Favorite b pemnedy is 
aoealy working wonderf re thr in all cases of 
diseases of the Blood, Liver an <ineys. 


Dr. D. Kennedy’s Favorite Remedy. 


@ Rondout, N. Y. All braggists. $1; 6 for$5. @ 


TREES. 


ALL KINDS OF NURSERY STOCK AT 
BOTTOM RATES. 


Send for free illustrated catalogue. Address 
MONROE COUNTY NURSERIES, 


P. O. Drawer, 291, Roonesrer, N. Y. 
Refer to Bank of Monrve, Rochester, N. Y¥. 
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The American Bee Journal, 


{Established in 1861.) 
16-page Weekly—$1.00 a Year. 
the Oldest, Largest, and Cheapest weekly 

bee-paper inthe World. Sample Free. 
Address, BEE JOURNAL, Chicago, Ill. 
Y i FARMS & MILLS 
7 \ 4 |For Sale & Exchange. 

atFR 

R. B. CHAFFIN & CO. aaa 


” THE DINGES & CONARD cos 
EVER-BLOOMIN' 
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“RHE Wa : AUSF ARRINGS ie 


Braman, Dow & Oo. Boston, Ag’ts for New England. 


Have 


vou CONSUMPTION 


Bronchitis, Asthme, Ride. Me 4 seme mous 
. Ithasew many of the worst 
AL feral a@eotionsct the he threapana’ raat y ae 


eases jood and exhaustion. 
saves life. ton ~J-- fails, re at Druggiste 


. HINDESCORNS o2 rcs omerina 


Piso’s Remedy for Catarrh is the 
ee ear ce Use, and Oneapese 

















Also for Cold in the io mad, 
e, Hay Fever, &c. 


EAFNESS, ccsisivitet oe tcr own 


benefit. ed hi ree months, and 
since then hundreds Ai Full particulars 7 sent 
on application 
T. 8 PAGE, No, 41 West Sist St., New York City 








FILES FOR THE INDEPENDENT. 


We can supply Files or Binders for Tux Inpr- 
PENDENT, each File or Binder holding twenty- 
six numbers—half a year. The cover has “Tar 
INDEPENDENT” embossed on it in large gilt let- 
ters, making it quite ornamental. They will be 
delivered at our office on the receipt of one doilaz 


each, or sent (postpaid) to any P.-O. in the 
United States, on the receipt of one dollar end 








GARDEN SEEDS. Cen Fe 


Francis Brill, Hemrpsteap, Lone Isianp, N. Y.] 





garden, or who desires good, fresh seeds, 
planted our seeds, 





someness Of the article sought to be probibited, 
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Floral Guide for i887. 


ens 

ready, contains 2 Colored Pilates, hundreds of Illustrations, and nearly 200 pages—32 pertaining to Garden- 
peng Say ne nye ness ~ ponent hy —vareerer List of nearly all the FLOWERS AND VEGETA- 
BLES grown, with directions how to grow them, where the best @ PENG PLANTS AND BULBS 
can be procured, with prices of each. This book mailed free 5 3 
on receipt of 10 cents, and the 10 cents may be deducted from the first order sent us. Every one interested in 
should have this work. We refer to the millions of persons who have 
‘BUYS rt VICK’S SEEDS AT HEADQUARTEES. 


ad ___ “JAMES VICK, SEEDSMAN, Rochester, N.Y. _ 





twenty-five cents each. The vena} price is $1.50 


THE INDEPENDENT 


has for sale the following named fine Steel Engrav- 
ings and toe following Publications, which will be 
sent, postpaid, . any address upon receipt of the very 
low prices named: 
ENGRAVINGS. 

THE “ FIRST READING OF THE EMANOIPA- 

TION PROCLAMATION.” bv Ritchie. Size 

Of Sheet, WB... 0.000... -cececcccesssersse+-+ BB OO 
The same, in Artist's Proof, signed and attesteo 

by F. B. Oarventer, the Artist, ind A B 

Ritchie, the Engraver. . seeeeseeees 20 O00 
THE AUTHORS OF THE ‘UNITED STATES 





EX-PRESIDENT U.8, GRANT. Size. 16x%.... 100 
EX-VIOE-PRES, HENRY WILSON. Size, 16xw. 100 
EX-VICE-PRESIDENT SCHUYLER COLFAX 


Size, 16xWv......... seeeeserserss 
EDWIN M. STANTON. "‘Bixe, 16x30... 
CHARLES SUMNER. Size, 16x20..... 





All of the above are printed on heavy white paper 
and will be sent, postpaid, on receipt of the money 
The “INNER LIFE OF ABRAHAM LINOOLN.” 

By Frank B. Carpenter. Bound in Cloth 

BHD PORES, PICS... ...0.--seeccccsesecccescserssss TS 
The “PICTURE AND THE MEN.” Bound 

Cloth. 190 pages.. eeees seeveccsesece 
Orders, with the cash inclosed, tobe addressed to 


THE INDEPENDENT, 
3 251 Broadway, New Yo) k. 


The FIndependent. 


WE OFFER NO PREMIUMS, 
TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION 





PAYABLE IN ADVANOE. 
32 Mumbers (Dostame free)......0..0seee0e ss0ee- 83 OO 
398 (9 mos.) (postage free,..... 00... BBE 
26 Hi (6 mos.) ceccceesceccccete & EO 
17 as (4 mos.) © geoscerccscsesss 2 OO 
13 @ mos.),' @  ececcecscceuccss 698 
4 = (1 month), P eeccccsccccesses §6=— BU 
& ™ (3 weeks), © .. eesnectegbsesece 20 
1 Numper (1 week), F eaveccsececossse 10 
One subscription two years.............secseeeee & OU 


Two subscriptions, one year each, in one re- 
MICCAMOS. .. see. sreeeenceses cee sooseeesses & OO 
Three subscriptions, one year each, in one re- 


One subscription three years... 





One subscription four years... ........ sooeessss, 8 OO 
Five subscriptions, one year "each, in one re- 
MAIPOAMOB. 0000 cccccccrescoscscoccs coccecceces + 10 00 
One subscription five years.... 80000 .0s0es sas..30 UO 
Any number over five at the same rate, invari. 
ably with one remittance, 


Postage to any Foreign Country in the Universe 
Postal Union $1.04 per year additional. 

SUBSOBIPTIUNS WILL NOT BE RECEIVED FROM BUD 
SORIPTION AGENTS OR POSTMASTERS AT CLUE RATES. 


“TRIAL TRIP.” 

In order that any one ao inclined may read a few cop 
secutive numbers of THz INDEPENDENT, and thus 
learn ite value, we offer a month's subscription as » 
“Trial Trip,” for 30 cents, which can be remitted by 
postage stamps, Payment of $2.70 in addition wild 
secure the balance of a year’s subscription. 

Subscriptions will be stopped at the enaas the time 
for which payment ts made, 

Sampie Copies Free upon Application. 

Gm” Make ali remittances payable to the order of Tu» 
LADEPENDENT. 


Gw"Remittances should be made in Money Orders 
Bank Checks, Drafts, or Express Money Orders, if 
possible. When neither of these can be procured 
send the money ba gern owe Letrer, The pres 


ent registration I 
m aqainet Pr samy J ty RY and Vul'® oo ontmaaters are 
register tetters whenever requested to do 
ce 2d Postal Notes at the risk of the 
ine money ip on the subserip buoks without 





are. particularly ly requested to note 
eae of their su 
ponte 6 Fellow address se label on the ast p S oe 
we or wee 
Bere ee fo reney That no loss of eels pre may 


of the oe isa go cumcens — 
Bee 
to - ones ares egies bo 


Feoel pt as 53 = portage Hath hake 
eer TEES, mies 
Address THE INDEPENDENT, 


P.-0. Bex 2787, New Yerk Uity. 


CLUBBING ARRANGEMENTS 
188%. 


THE INDEPEN DENT's special Clubbing List will be 
sent free to any person asking for it. Any one wish- 
ing to subscribe for one or more papers or magazines 
in connection with THz INDEPENDENT, can save 
very handsome percentage of money by ordering 
from our Olub-List. 





RATES OF ADVERTISING. 
PER AGATE LINE. EAOH INSERTION. 


wrrammnypechoncta tet tte as i es 
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Rassewe Norm. 


Franc. NOricss... ‘tio DOLLARS PEB AGATE 
ey dea teeta ae ares 


THE INDEPENDENT, 








‘961 Breadway: New York. 





$2 (132) 


THE INDEPENDENT. 











[January 27, 1887. 











‘Lands Lands| 


TWO MILLION ACRES | 
Fine Timber, Farming 
and Grazing Lands. 


Cheap, on long time, in the best part of Minne- 











sota. Perfect Title Guarateed by the 
Railroad. Very cheap Land Seeker's Rates. 
Send for our illustrated pamphiet, “ What }) 
They Raise in Minnesota,’’ and Maps. 


J. BOOKWALTER, Land Commisn’r, 


St. Paul, Minneapolis & Maniteba R’y. 


ST. PAUL, Minnesota. 























The GREAT LIGHT 


cHurcH LIU 


~ PRINE’S F Patent Befiectors, for Gu 
or Oll, give the most powerfal, 
ht known for 











a a IK bs1 PeariBt., B.¥ 
Buy of the Manufacturers, 


JAY C.WEMPLE & CO. 


537, 539 Broadway; 108 and 110 Mercer &t., 
NEW YORK, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


Window Shades, Patent Spring Fixtures, 
Handmade Opaque and Transparent 
Shade Cloth 36 to 104 inches wide. Im- 
porters of Scotch Holland. The only 
House carrying a full line of all colors, 
Send for Price-List. 


BACON 


i772 PIANOS. 1887 


(Late BAVEN & BACON.) 


FRANCIS BACON'S PIANO FACTORY 


These Pianos are renowned for their strength and 
evenness of tone, pleasant tcuch and smoot a 


19 and 21 WENT 22d ST., Near ith Ave, 


MANHATTAN WATGH 0 








HALF SIZE CUT OF 
SWEEP-SECOND 
WATCH 
“dl Suvliod FAs 
HOUd SFI 





We invite your attention to our SWEEP. RECUND 
N TCHES in GOLD-PLATED or 
These with MONOGRAMS, 
rave of any design, make the moet 
attractive andeffective watches forthe money ever 
offered. All watches are warranted in every respect. 
Delivered by the Manufacturersefree of charge to 
any pars ol the United Staves, or for gale by “ll dowel 
Send for Catatogue ana Price-hat, 


MANHATTAN WATCH CO., 
Office and Warerooms, 234 Hreadway. N.Y. 
Opposite Post-Office, N. Y. City. 





STANDARD 
} SPOOL 


SILK. 
W.&B.DOUCLAS, 


MIDDLETOWN, 
Al 


“-¥ ee. i York, anc 
fin Lake & t., O 












i873; and iDentennial E 
tion, 1876. 7 





Ad't t.41 Park Row, 
ecitonmilt'h Oo. April, tase. 


UDICIOUSLY. 
s is to consait LORD & 


Barzs, News 
N. if A Duane ‘cat 8. 


Bea ae oe 
y way 
THot. Ohicawo., | 








ELEVENTH ANNUAL STATEMENT 


The Pradeutial Lusuranee Gi. 


OF AMERICA. 
Home Office, Newark, N. J. 


Cash Assets, over - - $1,425,000 
JANUARY 1st, 1887. 








ASSETS. LIABILITIES, 

Bonds and Mortmages, first liens. 1,018,957 00 | Reserve, (4 per cent. Standard)............. $1,019,617 00 
U. 8. Government onde, =o value... 232.606 26 
Cash b banks and offi 
Real estate...........- «+0:- bl 
Interest due and accrued. 
WOME BOCTUOE, occ ccpoccecocccesccoce cs gesesccece 266 67 
Unreported premiums, and ey in 

course of collection, (net).. 8,275 82 Surplus to policy-holders...... 406,108 3Y 

Det capgcccceggeecqscoccccocoeqoons apees $1,426,720 39 Seiillie<<ccepanneabereas a4 425,720 39 


The Surplus, according to the New York Standard, and 41 per cent. interest is $528, 798.39. The in- 


crease in surplus by this standard during the year is $123,709. 


THE RECORD OF ELEVEN YEARS. 






New Policies 
Issued. Income Claims Paid. 
814.543 1o $1,957 bu 
28.635 80 5,296 2 
60,480 6 ‘11,887 65 
123,646 00 33,012 61 
258,32? 14 57,256 vb 
412.665 64 111,508 17 
5R4,593 45 157,705 59 
845.9 2 62 223.073 41 
156.520 30 332.282 25 
509,663 08 4\* 623 28 


4: 


3 
aw 
rs 
a 
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BRIEF SUMMARY. 


Death Claims Paid in 1886.................. devcbseses-sededcanéenenscvsies 26 SAN $593,272 70 
Total Death Claims Paid.......................+ b sancidbn dadsip Ulaccdscocseesbbaubipeniie 1,924,424 28 
Liabilities................. ae desesitaciivasilseiieocvaccecsibuibded’ - 1,019,617 00 
Dry occ tt take Mag he% anne the ode «dA 0 sec cdesoedel sduediossecdtocnessdsudicesideds 1,425,720 39 
ED GP NIT oda cccccs tet one tcodtenpeocecpsctied’s so Uovesssovecdsiacscbinwbicese 884,904 00 
Uses oss cvcrcrcccscecnsccvcocscesceceeseseussooes oc ecccscsegecccccoees sesseosceoccsecece 406,103 39 
Rens Sne Fie Dea asrccetittsincns ertanncate .cockicosnesvcoassnonetgns cevsebectductecete 123,709 00 
Death Clalens But Git: Uipald .<ncoccgseesssccscscsesccccccceccessosccessccccenes cee NONE. 





RENEWABLE TERM LIFE INSURANCE. 


The safest, the least expensive and the fairest system attainable. Combines the security of the more ex- 
pensive level premium plan of the old companies with the economy and convenience of assessment compa- 
nies. Unites the advantages of both systems and avoias the defects of each. 

Life insurance for the benefit of mercantile drme—in one policy for the benefit of the firm—whereby its 
credit may be largely increased, is a specialty of the 


Provident Savings Life Assurance Society of New York. 


HOME OFFICE, 55 Liberty Street, Corner of Nassau Street, New York City. 
SHEPPARD HOMANS., President and Actuary. WM. E. STEVENS, Secretary. 








Among all the life insurancecompanies of the United States theJProvident Savings ranks First in smallest 
death rate, smallest expense rate, and largest ratios of assets and surplus to liabilities. 


FULL INFORMATION ON APPLICATION, BY LETTER, OR IN PERSON 


Joel McComber’s Patent Boots and Shoes. 


Everybody can now enjoy my Patent Boots and Shoes. 1 am now manufacturing them en a large scal 
with new and improved machinery, and selling at greatly reduced prices, so as to place them within the reach 
of all. rich and poor. I will send to all applicants price-lists, full instructions for self-measuz ement for men 
womex and children, and return the shoes as quickly as they can be made. They will fit beautifully, will 
never warp, distort or injure the tenderest foot, and will restore bad and distorted feet to symmetry and com- 
fort. Imake no shoddy goods, and my highest clase boots and shoes are unsurpassed either in material or 








Ls) goods ins pak ° lowest cl goods are euperior in every reepect to al) 
be yey abd m ° pr ay who deat f verfect ote and aboes should send for my /ree illustrated pam- 
phiets, which will give mv These whe and fri informatio! m that is required. It will pay you to send torthe pamphiets 


eprarve leather all kinds for ladies’ or gentlemen's boots and shoes, and to make them soft and 
besutiful, use t use m: ish Blacking. 


o Med om Saye. Inventor and 
ae , K. TenthStreet. New Verk. 


Manufacturer of WoOComber'’s Patent R-ot« and@ Shoes and Psten’ 


Shaw, Applin &Co 


Mention Taz InpePENDENT 





Common Sense Chairs, Settees and Rocker's. 


Strong, durable and comfortable. No liht, trash) 
stuff, but . honest neue comforts. Special ae 
count to clergymen. pD for cataloxue to 


F. A. SINCLAIR, Mottvilte Onondaga Co 







ULPIT 
SUITS 


37 Sudbury Street, 
fens tr Gumge. BOSTOR 


OR MORE THAN A GENERATION 
Vacuum Harness Oil 





Established 1750. 





“The 20h sa Sense chairs of Mr. Sin- 


p~ IE oe cv" poten ci class of gods, 
ses and desiring 
fpexbens = y comforts end de mele ne furaieare, = 





Rikocesyctte be eh hee a 
tH F nodule pa oer aeaieiy diaeseun mencan. has the unrivaled leather &- 
address » stamped on 
audit before fi <. Prstenagae If you want your harness, bugxy-top and boots and 





shoes to wear long, look weil, and be water-proof, use 
it. Jt eaves ite cost 100 t mrs over. 
Buy from any dealer, but bescre you get the genu- 


VACUUM OIL CO., 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
FRANCIS & sincre wegen 


honpeonll 
Jctane of ks, Paves, ent 8 


prvate use. Also a Hae 


STEINWAY 


DOUBLE TRIUMPH AT LONDON 1885. 
Grand Gold Medal of International 

Inventions Exhibition, also Grand Gold 

Medal the of Arts for 

al Pienes several meritorious 


Warerooms: Steinway Hall, New Yor, & 









her ‘Goode So Vee 
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Bigelow Carpet Co. 


ORIGINAL 




































MANUFACTURERS OF 


Wilton anh Heussels 


CARPETS. 


The Carpets made by this Company have re- 
ceived the highest award wherever exhibited, 
including Gold Medals at the Paris Exposi- 
tion, 1878, and at the Centennial, 1876. 

Their deserved reputation for excellence of 
fabric, richness and durability ot color, novelty 
and beauty of design, has jed to frequent in- 
fringements, and inferior goods have often 
been palmed off in their stead. For the pro- 
tection of the public,the Company has adopted 
as a trade-mark the word “ BIGELOW,” 
which will be woven (at every repeat of the pat- 
tern) in white capitals into the back of the 
fabric. 

Cust will, th , have merely to ex- 
amine the back of a carpet to Le certain that 
they are getting the genuine Bigelow Wiltons 
or Body Brussels. 


These Goods can be obtained from 
all first-class dealers. 















APPARATUS 


the Latest Improvements. 


EATING PRIVATE RESIDENCES A SPECIALTY. 
4end for Descriptive Pamphlet. 


BROS., 76 Union St., Boston. 





SEND FOR DESIGNS, FREE. 


A. J. WEIDENER, 
36 S. Sarond St. Phila. 
Low Estimates. 


Dot's se haste se Boston 


Careful Service. 
TRAVEL. 


Seine Dealing, 
as NOW WELL-KNOWN ISLAND OF 














K ae Sal Broadway. New York, 
way, 
DGE & CO.., 
way, New York. 













































































































































































